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PREFACE. 


The old Gazetteer of the Mainpuri district was 
edited by Mr. E, T. Atkinson, and was based on the 
Settlement Report of Messrs. MeConaghey and Smeaton 
and materials supplied by the district officers. In mak- 
ing the present revision I have been much indebted to 
the Settlement Report of Mr. W. J. E. Lupton, I.O.S , 
and notes written by Mr. Morris, I.C S., when Collector 
of tho district in 1904. But I have to express my 
particular gratitude to Mi'. A. C. Walker, I.C.S., the 
present Collector of Mainpuri, for his ready and gene- 
rous help. He read through the typewritten shoots of 
the whole book (except Chapter Y) before it went to 
press, rewriting many paragraphs in the light of his 
own local knowledge, adding a great deal of new material, 
and sparing neither time nor labour to ensure the 
correctness and completeness of the work. He also 
gave me further assistance by reading the proofs. 

Naini Tax. : 1 


June 1909. 


E. R. N. 
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CHAPTER 1. 


General Features. 


ilainpuii, a cLisLt ict of tlie Agia division, is bounded on the 
Iff nth by the Etah district on the East by Fanukhab&d, on. the 
South by Etawah and Agia, and on the West by the districts of 
Agra and Etah. It lies between North latitude 26° 53' to 
27° 33/ and East longitude 78° 27' to 79° 2G' The area of 
the district in 1899 was 1,071,969 acres, or 1,6 74' 95 square 
miles, and tho population in 1901 numbered 829,357 persons, 
or 495 to the square mile. Of these 781,210 were Hindus, 47,794 
Musalmaus, and 353 Chiisfcians. The average length of the 
district is about 56 miles, and the breadth varies from about 42 
to 18 miles, tho average being about 33 miles. Of the total area 
590,434 aores, oi 5-5 OS per cent., arc cultivated, and 145,068 acres 
(including 17,573 acres under groves), or 13 53 per cent., are 
cultmabls The boundaries have varied considerably from time 
to time owing to changes which will be described in Chapter IV. 

The district generally piesonts the appearance of an exten- 
sive level plain broken only by the sand ridges on the western 
border, tho rolling sand lulls and undulations of the Kali and 
Han rivois, and the ravines along the Janma to the south-west. 
The Kali Nadi foims the houndary of this plain on tho north 
and uoi fch-oast and the Jamna encloses it on the south-west. 
Both these livers flow to wauls thu south-east, and between them, 
iu almost par allel courses, run the four smaller streams, the Isau, 
the Atind, tho Songar, and the Sirsa, following the general slope 
of tho countiy from north-west to south-east. Taking the 
district from uonh to south, the average fall of the rivers, exclud- 
ing the Jamna, is 1-5 feet per mile, and the average slope of the 
surface of tho country is 1-2 feet per mile A lice oE levels 
taken across tho district from the Jamna to the Kali shows that 
the water sheds of tho streams running through it at tho point of 
intersection are almost exactly the same height above the level 
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of the sea. The higher point In the di-.li ad is only 1-19 feet 
above tLo lowest. 

IjoioIs :u o .'Xtmnely important in a canal dj>trn L Hlo 
Blanipuri awl are cousiunfly r<tVu oil to by the Canal Engi- 
neers, Mho have their oun private bon* h-mark-, guieudly 
the mile-stones along the main lanuK 'the main b*m.h. 
marks are tho Grand Xngv.iuwnfrn al iSui\<y C itt h-nwrka. 
Tho one at Ghiror at tho foinu* of tho Glumt * anal inspection 
house m the Etawah canal diwsion t» marked u2* lA a* o\v tho 
sea, and on (he top of ill*, non h-uc-U at null of the Glibor Canal 
biidgois another Mich mark bhoumg 58 L-2 j Get. i n 1h • fliwagaon 
village in MustafaHi/l ptugino. is a tlnid, shov, tug did feet. 
At Jfainpuri opposite the outran*. 0 »f the jad f no i ,« us mrtide 
o£ tho 1 oumiaiy is a fourth null "life t. In tl o Mulnpuii 
Canal division, ICwar handt, the hrulgi art us d its 1 euch-maiks 
as a rub. The only t uaud Ti I'pmo'n.ain ,U Suuy murk in this 
division is one at binghpur on the Eiauuh road m nil I7\S.‘> tVifc, 
situated near the south-east comer o) the v anal ''Linn [, There 
are no Grand Tbgouomotuud fchuvey hem li-nuila on the llhog- 
nipur or Ahym h hi am hob, and only one in ih C.iunpnro 
division, at Kamnngai, two pa< es fiuin tin* south-t uni i oiitei uf the 
Tarba Canal chnVh on Uu Caunpou: branch ; height IUK»1 Get. 
The East Indian Euiliuiy has bowk marks ni '•aibmj Afnibrn* 
on the EWrakhui ad brain !i v* it h julinul lev- h us fulltws : — 
bhikohahad, on tho Mull south of tin line l,8bU l* ci. from tho 
contra of tho Bhikohai ad station towards hhinnkhuCtd, >* J Edo ; 
Araoti, on pillai 200 fad north of i lue lino 100 f. et tut llie fdnko- 
hah ad sido of 1st span of 13 feet girder at the iSLikohui «ul end of 
tho station yard, diSTO ; Arnou, on jampot ui. ctilvcib at tho 
Famiklahad end of tho station, 523 ’01 j Kunna, a ntroof station, 
80 feet south, 517 41 ; Bfainpuri, on boundary pillar to the north 
at tho centre of the station, 510*92; .Mahtjmi i, on fm long post 
no. 2 to tho south, 300 feci on tho bhikohalad hide of Ihe in I dgu 
of 2 spans of 28 fact over the iSatlmi Dahppur lEaui, 510 04; 
Bhougaon, stone no. 8 to tho south at tho Ban ukluduid cud of 
tho station yard, 50G*G2 ; Biota, no. 7 mile post to tho north, 100 
feet beyond tho g'rder of ono sj an of 12 feet, 7U0 feet beyond 
the i arrukkubad end, of the station j ard, 501 u2 
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Generally speaking the soils of the district are typical of those 
found elsewhere in the Indo-Gangotic plain, and are classified on 
two principles according as the distinctions recognised arc natural 
01 artificial Both are well understood and commonly employed 
by tho cultiva'or. Of the natural divisions b] 'vu>? is the name of 
the soil containing a largo proportion of sand, while ‘nuihyct! is 
the name of that containing a largo proportion of clay, and be- 
tween these two extremes is a loamy soil called diomut having clay 
and sand more evenly divided as its name implies. A lighter soil 
than da mat is known as p'lia , coming between duinat and 
bkut\ Tho distribution of these soils appears to bo connected 
with tho rapidity of tho dramago of surface water fiom the almost 
fiat alluvial plain, for sand is found wherever there is a river with 
a comparatively deep bed within a few miles, and clay is common- 
est near swamps and other ill-defined drainage lines, and it is 
manifest that the finer particles of clay having a low inertia are 
washed out of the higher fciaits into the depressions and deposited 
under favourable circumstances, but where tho drain ago is too 
fust to pei ant of their being deposited they are carried down. 
On tho whole tho district, lying as it docs midway down the Duab, 
is typical of tho Duab and contains an average proportion ol 
tho clay and sandy soils. The barren soil known as usur is 
iound at the heads and partly down tho courses of the smaller 
uvers su'h as the Ahuaiya and Puraha, the Sengar and Annd, 
and the numerous minor sti cams, and appeals to be a clayey 
d posit xoo t ompa-t to permit of cultivation and in places too 
impregnated with i\'k and other deleterious minoial substances to 
pel hug of tin giowdh ot even grass. 

Of tho four natural soils excluding usur, inalbyar is a stiff, 
unyielding day of a dark colour, shrinking aud ci aching in 
dry weather into a network of fissures, but expanding when 
moistened into a sticky clayey mass. It is usually found near 
■I'juai' and ykds aud generally wherever water collects, having 
an immense capacity for absorbing and retaining moisture, of 
which it can hold moio than twice its own weight. If the rain- 
fall be either excessive or deficient maUyar can scarcely be 
cultivated at all the phiBtic adhesive clay rolling back from the 
cl oggod £ lough uilo its old position in the one case, while m 
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the oilier the £-i:i lf t < t* <>i in* Hup. i i*mt I’lui.h • i»* \ of i inked 
brk’hii, (k'£l J ! Ill' Uilll ' n c!"sj's<il th Llld cmd „]> 111 jiiOltlc H 
up. Til fUMnimklt 1 In HM-i 1 r W'lllt.ii i'ffjps 

of rue. and "an 1 c ui -li/iil J*t, le e n>b 3 Uil ' fpinlitA, 

genemlly known is ,)><<>>) ■ ,■ u b<.ii i- 1, ,1 r.J ii -HI mpablo 
only nf jmxlut'iuii tli'' (»' isvk ’h. ;n d -« • v .n.p nj Unit,}, 

lie RCC‘i*!Jfl h..tu> J -'t il 1* hi ' •, w h h h 3 in ill uupcM 1 * the 
opposite of Vii'l'ii/i’. 1’t’iH!* h»>m . ml sand}, and *|UiK jucupnhle 
»£ retaining mnUlm. Shah m *\ . it * • k compa* I 

and h.ud,tht> mli r hu>~ ,.1*4 uel hn./j ’he din inj.uth its 
moklurc mul nunum m\ • uty, ih* n'i.c '■msi'U 11 ilu 
Jihiu' can tv ploughed id all -t.ioius ui It Hi l- labour ami 
rapidly ah«rn M the lnmlail, allow imj, ii So diuiu in ill 1 miUmiU 
beneath Vn<b is tin nunn ;; 5 v u to i>(n> >' wn iv d rims 
in inn \i n riduus ul'iiw >h ■ li \<’l m f! • *<iiintm<liiin founity. In 
the sandy mill's t 1 p',f'a, ( fi,i Km-mli ?h, n U u p. udim moI 
resembling, bui eudh dist tiri.iiidsvd /imri, Mi , w limit h Known 
as fil\i i’iiJ'!. Is is haul r and i.clm rih.iu Vmi' .md though occur- 
ring ofU'iic«i in Mind} liacts h;.!-o in Sic Sound wish d,i,nvit. 
Its ohnraefei Hide tjuivltt it*- ura u* pnw>'i of .ib-mUlng a giout 
quantity of wutoi without iujmy in tis proilm-Siui} , ami the 
rapidity wills which t dnv* up. h ha*, m» the other Lund, 1 ho 
disadvantage ot requiting more u.itm, and whine uv. waterings 
will auiltco foi hit V j/\ will he r. ipuivd tor du>n>< f/, mid four 

for tiku I'tyti. 

Neither l>hV‘t‘ n<n n,ii it tyfi' pi)*.-,r*,» the .-haracti italics of 
really good soils, and (ho maximum ui product kenivs js found 
in. the soils which eomhinc. In moderate uruporiion'*. the qualities 
of the two. Those are she loams, tU>rin i,f and p-lh 1 or whuh 

form the remaining h» natural soil dtUMOtH, Dii.umt, as Hs 
jiamoimpHeSjComptiseh sand and 1 lay in aluinm rquuipruportioim, 
while m pilkt' the sand somewhat- pri dondimtos, Ilulh itHcn- 
sihly merge into one another, hull the worst mu always 

bo readily distinguished from the host p\lb>. TSiu former is 
generally of a rhh biowmsh colour, adhesive without, tenacity, 
friable without looseness, slippery and gi'oasy wliui wet, and 
with a soapy feeling when dry and cutting like a cheese when 
ploughed wot. The 2 h iw ite uam sho\ s is of a jdlowieh 
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colour. A mixture of dumut and sanrl, found in Jvuraoli, is 
thoro called uuLuij/iri, and the red sand underlying the water- 
shed between tho Isan and tho ICali is known aa habsa. 

Tho artificial division oE sods is based on their position 
m relation to the village site. The bolt immediately surround- 
ing tho vrllugo site, which is always well manured and highly 
cultivated, is known, as <j,m,haa or buret and pays tho highest 
rent. Tho next strip, wlih h shares to a less degree in the same 
advantages, is called VKUijlur, while the outlying lands are 
termed bnrhw. 

Soils are further classified according to their position as 
baiifjir, or upland, and tnvtii, tho low-lying alluvial strip along 
the river valleys. In the Jamua ravine tract there is a further 
local subdivision into ( 1 ; the upurhur or land on the plateau 
hi- cl of tho lest of tho district, ( 2 ) tho Irha-i', or i a vines proper, 
win to are found somo inferior soils known as jhori and drmdit; 
and (d) the karhJuh and hr soils alongside the stream and tho 
bku/jthf or old lied of tin rivoi. 

The clui actor and quality of tho local drainage exercises, 
as mentuonud aliovo, a considerable influence upon tho quality 
and distribution of fho.so soils. Tho Isan, up to its junction 
with the Kaknadi, flows slowly in a shallow bod, but after that 
tho lied deepens, the current grows stronger, and the volume 
increases. Similarly, tho Sengar, up to its junction with the 
Scnhar, is a sluggish stream ; hut after receiving its tributary, 
it becomes a rapid livor, flowing through a doop and w-ell- 
d< fined bod. Tho Arlnd is always slow, shallow and winding, 
and tin) ftiisa caries vojy little m its course. Parallel to 
these rivoi s, and with tho same direction, are the throe great soil 
tiacts: the noi thorn sand tract between tho Isan. and the Kali, 
tho central loam tuiet between tho Isan and Kaknadi on. the 
north, and the Siisa on the south 5 and tho southern mixed tract 
1 utweon tho Sirsa and tho Janma. 

Fi om tho thm strips of alluvial land forming the bed of the 
Kali, on the east of tho district, tho surface of the country rises 
rapidly to a lino of barren, sandy mounds and hollow's. A 
strip of level country then inter venes fora short distance before 
tho descent to tho Isan is reached. The Blopo is giadual here for 
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the bed of tin E-uiiai a di {awe <4 i*"m i'wn t<* -i\ miles irom 

the nater&hel It'^wn'h the nvu< m at a higher level than ik* Led 

oi flu' K ,i 1 ' Ahull .t* .i di-tai.iv ot ;«.* M Mr* •* mils. The 
t l'aiii' ion-’ »•■•« oi this Kah-I '-an rh*. if, are lb..’ piepohdeianeo n£ 
sand itt the ■')il,t]eM,iii!inr- > et imvii'wn, and (he < ntiseqUi rb 
diflinilncs iu HiHOtu; a* drought. Bin it m wd Uniterm iu 

apptuinnee or tjuabry and f tmuibis mw Is lw.uti in (h>> northern 

part. IF a line In; duswn imm Ilhong'nin In the edge of the 
dtshuet layout! Akl.tijiur Amulm, and an'dlr r linn fiom 
KtnjanU to th, s.vrne point, th. so lite k with the Crawl Tsmik 
ioarl a*? theii b.vm, enclose a tnangnlar t met in width loam with 

'jhlU awl djiitk { lli'U'd /V.ue/esn,) jungle continually apptar, To 
the north-oast of the (hand Ttunk road and lutviMu Kuivtoli 
and Uhuijgann there is a distinct Land of Imam about two, mils 
in hfeadth The driftin'.'; sand intis hi l\v* lidir-’S along the 
hanks of the Kali and Wan. and continue, s along tin- Kaknndi 
from tho point of Hfiuoa inJi at Copulpur Those ildgos gm- 
deadly mtetmiiigh* with the plain hid ween tli. u\*t valley' s, and 
a* sbo di. banco he two* n th* mvi-* muoa*^ th * eharurtor of 
the soil improoM Thus in tin centre and m*-t *rn postioiib of 
the small pargana of B w a: and tie' poitnm of Jihnngaon imme- 
diately t f > the south, wb retlu- Kali and ihe Issui approach one 
another more nearly than t W\> here, t.h band ridg< s ah i jAou- 
Avo and the level plain between tin m ih vi stri«*t< *d in area and 
light in soil On tlv* odtei hand, between Ivuraoh and Jilion- 
gnou, whore the distame between the two rivers is doubled, tin* 
hip rvening level plain spreads out, and, as noh a above, con- 
tains considerable pat t lies of loam. 

The second or loam trad compm-;s tho entire romitiv 
between tho Wan and tho tkmgar, extending in many places aenss 
the Sengar to the Sirsa 'ihe < ountrv iuier-H* led by tho Ariud 
is of the same ( hat actor. In the Foulh-cast the transition from 
sand to loam is somewhat gradual, a little mixed muI being hatud 
where tho sandy holt along the Isan mingles m ith the loam. With 
this exception and the appearance r,f the mixed iVa’uros of the 
southern tract along the upper tom so of tho Seugar, there is 
1 ttle elao bomdea loam an l elay with u/> the ton on mt of lay 
m this oamy tract > hi h tompruH a tho southort al\ ets of 
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pavganas Ivislmi-iSinbiganj and Ehongaon, the whole of Karhal, 
the noi f horn eonicr of Baruahal, Lhe whole of Ghiror, the greater 
part of Mainpim, the southern coiner of ICuraoli, the whole of 
Mustafabad, and a great slice of the northern portion of Shikoh- 
ahid. This oonfial icgion stivtehcs from east to west in one 
unbroken expanse of high rnluvation or absolutely ban on 
nsnr plains, and beais on its eulLurable areas limuiant crops 
under copious irrigation culminating in tho MusfcafaLad pargana, 
in which all advantages, natunil and artificial;, are found 
combined in a remarkable manner. From Lhe junction of the 
Scngai with tho Senhar, however, tho firm loam yields to a light 
soil, vim h hero and tlieie breaks out into sand ridges, cuts into 
the surrounding tountiy widening as it goes on, nihil, on nearing 
the Fa aw ah frontier, the gi actually narrowing tongue of loam and 
two* disappears, and merges into the southern tract. The central 
and no: thorn portions of the loamy tract arc covered with jhiU, 
and them is a < onswloi able amount of jungle in the oxtieme 
south-west. Paigara dm or especially has great stretches of 
imr which, in the rains, become shoots of water. Tho water 
(1 opens in pargana Ivaihal, foiming jluls and marshes, and 
fnrilnu in tho south-east of Jihongaon, Kislmi-Nahiganj, and 
Karhal, chi re are gionps of jblU many of which are always filled 
with water. It is heie that the large dhok jungles are found 
'lhe entire tract is ainguhi’-ly fme from Band. In Musfcafabsd, 
however, one lino of sand runs almost due north and south and 
cau easily be traced fiom tho bonders of the Pirozabad pargana 
ihiOUgh yfustafabad and Rlukoliabad until it me'-goa m the Jamna 
lavim s It is considerably above the level of the surrounding 
round y, L i= 0 S lalhu* nhiuptly fiom it, and tho line of demarca- 
tion between its soil and the loam on cither side is clearly 
marked. It appeals to have no connection with the country 
through winch it passes, di timing in this respect from the Band 
udges on tho Kali and Fan which gradually merge into the 
adjoining loam. A similar though smaller ndgo adjoins it on the 
east. The soil to the north of Bhikobabarl resembles that of Mas- 
till abaci, and stiff loam and large tisnr plains abound. High 
lij wr tracts occur espec'fllly in belts running parallel to fchr> 
Bengar and near ts bunks anl there the soil ib poor and ita 
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suiface ib often niunmt mid broken v. ith lavimvo TJio pievailing 
tharaeti rustic soil is, hum vor, u Hunt I in rich yellow loam form- 
ing a kind of mean 1 > frtitn imn' l<wiii ami siiml If is mm h 
superior Hi -and and Uu iihlo inmnm to nihum loam. 

fciouth at tl'c remind mitt li - the lun'l of mixed soils 
situated between the >Sima and the Jumna which comprises a 
mixture of sand and loam in a propntti<m not tumid tlsariirro 
Tho southern pmtum of this hint is dAfimniishul fiom the 
northern by u fu mu mid moie f, rule poll and ,i gn liter uui- 
foiraity in the surface. ft is again disnngurihed from the < euimJ 
tract by a greater admixture of -.and, a smaller propoiiioti of 
Will irrigation, a less high class of enltivui son, and the uliMiiico 
of (lid/’ and mard! As the Susa Ls appvum bed from (In- north, 
nfiur almost <n( hedy disnppcms and a uniform plain of high 
cultivation is mahed A lumt nm mri - to i!a south of the 
Sirsa the land become- hva fertile, is imkimv. n, and then 1 
amfow jhtl h of any ui»‘ ( 'lose to the town of Sltikuhahad the soil 
is tho finest loam of a light i oluur (}-'n‘' / ), nuns friable and 
easily worked than tho loam piupcj, and v< ry ibmie. M atcr w 
found at from 25 to 15 trot from the mu men, and the suhsuntum 
is him and tho spring hubitmilh molted. To the south of the 
Sirsa tho ph’n tract is lighter, irtigalion gmws scanty, the water 
level sinks rapidly until the Jumna taviite dirishm is met, whore 
it is found at from <Sh to 100 ft e! !a.Iew she surface line, owing 
to tho depth of the water level, the broken nature of th< -urftov 
and tho gritty risnrtotei of the soil, cult, union is sparse mid 
irrigation almost, impossible, Tn the smith of tho hirinos, on 
the hanks of tho nvor, is found the v.dunhi.. alluvial sod Jrnoun 
as faichfatr , and a smiilnrb, fmtih strip running tluongh tho 
ravines of Omwar is known as /Jep/ao. 

On tho nhoio therefore the soil of the di.Orhd is good with a 
predominance of loam. 'With tho loam them is tnuimiKcd, as 
usual, a groat proportion of nvfi', Inn being aWlntuIt barren 
it does not tempt any one to rko out a precarious livelihood, while 
it is useful as grassing ground. Tho sandy hinds which Kirot'k 
from tho Ganges west wauls over tho neigh homing districts of 
Utah and harrukha ad rut nlv a b ort i ly i n ml btr <*t 
an 1 on the other ha 1 it h io a i m , for the i wf \ trfc fr m the 
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hr Odd bolt of .-and whi< h nms along the* Jamna further west. 
Moieovei, throughout tho dTskiet ungation fiom wolls or canals 
is easily obfainahle and i dumbly certain 

Tho Jamna, which flows along the south-western boundary 
of tho district, m its iarg* sfc and at tho same time its most 
interesting i ivir. Its course is in a general direction 
towards the south- east, a distance of 18 miles in a straight line, 
hut with its bends the river (overs 41 miles : infaetits course hero 
and further wot oim the Agia border is much more winding 
than that of auy other largo river in tho provinces, Computed 
with tho country further down its course, that through which 
it flows here is soft and sandy and liable to erosion, fhom, which 
cause no douSit has arisen ns .sinuosity. Having established, 
however, a winding channel, and thereby reduced its own 
velocity, u. tends to remain permanently in its course, and 
sudden changes, moicovei, me hindmod by its depth bolow the 
g msal allitMal plaieau on either side. Still Midi changes aiu 
[lOSbihlc, and have u< truilh taken place at at least thieo points, and 
bends of the rivet have been rut oil and loft silted and dry. Of 
tin so dn visions the most important is that at Orawar and 
Punchha,, 9 miles m length ; another is in Fariyar, 4 miles iu 
length ; and tho thiid, in the Agra district, between Patesar and 
Karangi Pali, is about throe miles long. Close to Hai ha there is a 
loop of the liver miles in length comprising three villages m 
tho Manipur! district, which ate doomed to bo cut off sooner or 
later, when the river has worn tbiough tho narrow neck of laud 
connecting thorn with the left hank. The node of land contains 
only 100 yards of high ground with a maximum height of 20 
ietB above the high flood level, and any extraordinary flood 
w ould pint Ipitate matte is. Should this occur tho town of Batesai 
lying at tho bottom of the loop with its bathing ghats and temples 
w ould lie left at least throo miles from the river. A similar bend 
on the right bank near the village of BandauK would transfer a 
laigo area to the Main purl side should the liver break through at 
id narrowest point. A pail from its winding nature the bed of tho 
Janina at this point has sunk much lower below tlio suiface of 
the alluv al pin n than th C a gon one reason no doubt being 
itfl longer course from s do ouchment Pom he h lb to its- 
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confluence with the Ganges. I laving on this amount, a lesser 
gradient than Ita- Grinds, if. follows Ibid its gn*a(ed depth below 
the Gatins must bo a* a point about midway bGwemi Allahabad 
arid the Siwuliks, provided that the gradient U uniform and tho 
level of t sudi at the Siwahk-, is about tin- Tin* Juana too, 

diffois f 10111 the Gangt'S In tlicti iis volume is ft cl by die siuldcm 
floods of the Central Indian rivers, and those must have soouiod 
out its lied deeply. The banks vise in Rome pbv‘s abruptly to a 
height, of eighty or a bund red fort, leaving m- their base barely 
room for a narrow broken footway abo\<* th • stream, and 
again in other planes I bey rise gradually upwaids and leave 
jnnm fox futile expanses inlf a niik* or mono m width of 
fttlmiul land, known us and nc< auemd buU of 

pand. The l n'hhur bind is suhmnged onlv at times of excep- 
tional floods, but pi minus luxmhud eiops without irrigation. 
From the top of the bank the lavines sln'tvh from a, (jmnt*T 
of a imle to a mile inland They are almost mlmrlv void 
of cultivation, but aifotd good pas'm.ige (o rattle, wlthh 
are ltept, in gioat nuinhors by dm tube id Fhnbvk Ah its, who 
get, I, lud heic some eufurlos ago fhmil-ir in the b< hi, nr but of 
greater fertility is th* old river bed called hhtujnu winding 
through the ravines of Pitnehha, Orawar and Orawur Mamina, 
Its nanus, peonlia,! conformal Ion and local ti adit ious ; all point 
to its having been at sons- very i emote peiiod tho bed of the 
Jumna. It joins tbo river at both end-, ; is about the same 
breadth as the existing bed with its /at ’<‘kh<tr } and is pIfO.Utf.tly 
) ounded on both sides by precipitous ravines. fumm years ago 
a cultivator while sinking a well found ibe teiiiains of a bon 1 m 
a fair state of px\ ^ervatlou hub' sided in Urn hh*(jw Ifttiuy feet 
below the surface; a (strong pi oof of dm correctness of the 
commonly a<V"ptod theory of the origin nf this peculiar physwul 
feature. Wells aye made at the edge nf the hhagna, as in the Inn 
damn a valley, close to the high cliffs of tho plateau, but irriga- 
tion is seal rely needed oven, in dty seasons. Tho Western brain It 
of tho bh^'fi act has dotciioiated considerably from tho erosion of 
tho small torrent called tho Kundla : former owmus of tbs 
llago of Panehl a had erected masonry ml ankmonte to 
jrovent tho scour of this tributary of Lhc Jamna and the remains 
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of two structures are to he seen at its mouth, where the Nandi a 
curiously enough has cut its way to the Jamna through a cliff 
on the western s'ulu of the bhagna, The bit «g ntt at Paiijmr ia 
only four miles in length of loss fertility and of obviously older 
fonnatiou. On account of iU high banks and sluggish current 
the changes iu the rivor are neither so great nor so frerpionl as 
in the Muttra district fuither north, and gain or loss from 
alluvion or cliluviou are of small importance. Below the lachhar 
land is tho rim lx d soil or t.ir m which as soon as the rainy 
season floods subside the plough is run and the seed sown with- 
out the lahom of i) ligation or preliminary cultivation so needed 
elsewhere. The livet is foidahhi at a few' places in the cold and 
diy si arsons, espeeiulh when tho canals are absorbing the river 
water higher up and tho j oar has boen o no of scanty rainfall. 
I here are ferries at Orawar Mamua, Bajpur Balai, Bara Bagh, 
Batesai, Bikrampur and Pama, all except the fust being con- 
trolled by tho Agia District Board. At Naraugi Bah on the 
road to Batumi’ the rivor contracts to a width of about 150 feet 
in tho fold weather, running swiftly in a narrow deep channel of 
hml'ar and hoio is located a temporary pontoon bridgo replaced 
b} a ferrj m tho lainy season. The site of the pontoon bridge 
is an ideal one for a more permanent structure. About a mile 
from Narangw Bah on the Agra side of the river in the old bed 
begins the grouud where the annual horse and cattle 
fair is hold in connection with the full moon bathing festival 
of the month of Kart tic (November) at Batesar. The town of 
Batesar itself is throe miles from Naraugi Bah facing the Jamna 
at tho other cud of its old bed opposite the village of Bhar Tar 
on the Mampuri shore Except Batesar there are no important 
places along the liver and_navigation and trade are practically 
ml. 

There arc no actual tributaries of the Jamna, but two ravine 
torrents, the Nandia mentioned above and the Putsui nala, flow 
into it in this district. The Nandia before it cuts through the 
bhagna near Punchha village drains a large area and forms a 
sopai ate system of ravines reaching for miles info tho district. The 
Nan 1 a assumes a defin to bod at Bndan C miles to tho south 
of Shrkohahad tut te di&inage extends almost as far as tho 
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railway lino vest of f'hilohiikn!., and nnludoi-. l hat of the Aonu 
and Dnndiamai mis. The Pamui nala, °o railed in canal 
dcpaitment phra* ologv, stairs m man '-a Bhnndri near Patm;, 
south of the r anal h* tween Klt.kohttbml mid Sii-ennuii. tvvd s!o\\s 
as an ailificUl diaimtgu lm< >n wiatt/a t bilputa near Bhadan, 
whoio it meet- the Jahmai, Hjtai, Hauipur, aiul Xaghi Tal 
drainage eufs. licit, t fall \niu a nufmal n,vIno running 
south of Bharlan mio maii/u Mai win re the uumes terminate m 
the Jarnna. Both thrsi ravines ai“ r.uiM's of «n i ton" imom’ou to 
the alluvial plateau on <ith> \ ►Mu of thmn and soli, me?. ior eon- 
tiollmg them an in hand Xot onH {hi so mil. the niitim Jamna 
luviues also am gradually and ii icM.-iill v ciutoiw lung wi the 
level plateau and funnnh st,n vnuinuTitiu pruhl.ni of sown 
importance. 

The Kah T]}e Kah .Nadi foi ms tin 1 in i th-i-as, un 1 mimlitn of i In 

Kiwh, * 

difslnd. ' i par. it mu ii tram Utah and P.uinUlni <ul It ss «, 

narrow stream, hut j u*i . mind. ami < tin dm mg the "pi mg and 
summer months is only joida'do at < m lain p]<t,< es, Them is a 
bridge of live 13 feet spans on Or PmHihhnkid mad near the 
village of Oak at Bev, ar and the uulvuty t . !\u inkhakul uosses 
it at Dayauawiagai Mobt, f y a budge of ten spans of To foot, 
elsevvluJicit i£> < icisSedonly by fm ms at AHupma, Haunu Khura, 
Jlh&nau, llajghat (conUollut hy the IMauipini tbHrht Boatd), 
•Doknagar and ikruhpur m the Utah distun, and Uupnagai 
ill IWruldinhad. liven hi file tain-) t.he uuutt m not Miorig 
and the river Lied, slui'ls hut liltlu. It urns iluongh <i U If of low 
alluvial soil whit h in boundid on either shit hy high Moop knits 
of sund. Sometimes the mm keeps a middh < omse between 
these sand ranger., hub uIViut keep-. elo?e to on< of them, throw- 
ing the whole of the I'httUe to the other side. This alluvial land 
often extends to a width of half a mile, and, owing fo the height 
of the banks, was not lorn wily aubj'it to annual hmmkttotm 
except near damkpm, to the noith of parg-um. Km-iob Of lute 
|* years, however, eonkdoiabk flooding Is, is taken plan from the 

use of the river as a < anal escape. The sleep chaiaetor of the 
banks in many places piedudvh the possibility of any benolit 
being dmived from iho river, either as a deposit or of alluvial 
soil as a sou 1 eo of i““'g-p : m durn^ itw — rso tbr ng 1 - 
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Kuiiioli, but furLher casi the khedlr becomes more uuifeum, and 
fjoju i ts inheitnl moisture locpiires little iriigation. It is in its 
gloi} In bad seasons u lien tlio mins have boon voiy light; v hen 
the rainfall is above fhe a\e*iago, the soil becomes watei -logged, 
1 1 h Is t hiown to tht> surface, and the seed germinates but sparsely. 
Watioi is found close to the suit'aco all ovei the khu dir } often at a 
depth of only a few itu lies, and where wells aie needed they can 
In dug itt a good fhm soil. Latterly duiing years of di ought 
Stain pumps ha'M been found useful, and in places canal watu 
lincls its way into the fa, mi. The Nadrai Aqueduct flood of 1SS5, 
which is mentioned in Ohaplm IT, caused immense damago {o 
tho land and houw s ol‘ the h'ltidtr and swept away the bridge 
in sl Sab at llewm . 

Ko\'t to the Kab comes the fsan, whwli is here a consitku- 
aide stream, foidablo only ul a few places in tho rains But 
dm mg the remainder of the ye. u tlio volume of running ware 1 
h small and in yoais of unusual drought there is no apparent 
atieam, but the pools that icmam axo fed by springs. it is 
budged in five plaeos : twice elos' to the civil station of 
Mainpim, at the I>e hi temple on the Muinpuri-Kuraoli load, 
i lose to Mainpuu, at Madhan on tho CJIuror and Kuiaoli road 
and at Kusmara on tho Ktawah and Jfarmkhabad load. Bluing 
the first part of its course, and to within four miles of its 
June Sion with tho Kak Kadi about throe miles north-west of 
Mainpuri, it runs through a loam and usar eonntiy, lias a 
comparatively shallow bed, and often overflows tho neighbouring 
lands in time of flood. Hero it has a considerable expanse of 
low lying alluvial land of tolerably good character along its 
banks, hut during the diy season the water is too scanty and 
unet rtam to admit of its being used for irrigation. Beyond this 
point tho character of the stream and tho aspect of the eountiy 
thiough which it flows change completely. The bed becomes deeper, 
the banks more steep, and the current stronger, while the area of 
inundation is consideiably coufined. Instead of usar, high 
banks of white and undulating sand appear, and tho soil for a 
long distance on cither side is light and mixed with sand. Not 
only is tlio area of alluvial land very much smaller, but the deposit 
left by the n er has a larger proportion of sand in it and 13 not 
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The A unci 
01 Rind, 



so highly prized, except close to Mampuii and some of the larger 
villages on its hank where a near market makes it valuable for 
growing melons autl hot-wealhci veg tablei. Theie are a few 
places whiro iho Iran sprtiwK out for se'i era! hundred j aids, and 
a few whore deep pools exist, all vhe year lound. In fan om able 
seasons it Is foldable during the laiin , hat a* a rule bamboo jafts, 
supported on earthen vessels, are used for eio&bing, Fiodi 
M ainpuri downwards ihc met is a good deal used for iirigti- 
tion, though the sandj ridues atujig its 1 auks often piovo an 
ins, amount able obstacle, and o< rationally cat then embankments 
are constructed at Umhha Irhunabad mm the Fauuklutbad 
border ami anoihei is regal at ly eousriuUed cuii y>ar jubt 
beyond the border. 

The Irmd (or Rind as it is called i’tuihei cbm it its course} 
is a very insignificant sli cumin this dbtru t. which it enters to tin* 
noithof paigana Muhtafal.ad, lefumt tin* Ktuvnh and Cawnpom 
branches of the < hinges Canal, and traverses m an exceedingly 
sinuous course IVnu tho extreme uoilh-ueri lo the extreme south- 
east corner. A straight lino fiom its point of entiy to its point 
of exit is almost- tho longest which could bo drawn on tho dihfcru t 
map. In season** of ordinal}- rami all it dries up after tho nuns, 
and von often throughout tho first half of its court*) iU lad oven 
is cult hated with ruhi flops. Uf late yeais iU us ■ as a canal 
escape ha* compelled the cullnalorh to abandon this prai to o to a 
great extent, but tho benefit winch the adjoining lands dense 
from tho wnlei more than compoiHuUs -fin* tho Rinall arua thus 
rendered unlit for < ultivution, Temporary earthen embank- 
ments arc constructed, as in tho I sail, but to a gn*ukv extent. 
The' A rind is said to be foidablo ever} v In i u during tho t;rim-, 
but in times of very high flood it can only bo crossed iu certain 
placos. It presents a striking contrast to the Kali and lean. 
It has a singularly winding course, following every slight 
depression in the surface u£ tho country, and so m crimes rt turn- 
ing on itself. In the (Jhiror pargana, for instance, it was 
found by actual measurement that its eoumo was close upon 
three times as long as a straight lino between the two extreme 
points, Tho stream is therefore ovui in the height of tho rams a 
sluggish one tho lied shallow an 1 little below tho lov el of the 
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sun ounding country. Hence its floods spread wide and form a 
bioad sheet of lazily moving water which, on subsiding, fertilizes 
the country over which it has passed with a rich alluvial deposit, 
very different £iom the frequently sandy and gutty deposit of the 
Tsnu Moreover, the whole country traversed by the Rind is 
exceptionally free from sandy soil It flows through that pait 
of tho district in which usitr loam and clay aie the constituent 
soils, and the bhw ranges of the Eali Nacli and Isan are no- 
where met with along its hank. Near its point of departure from 
the district, in the Kishni pargana, a remarkable change comes 
over the stream; its bed becomes deeper and stxaightei, its 
ciuienf rnoie rapid, its deposit less fertile and its inundation-area 
more confined, thus preparing for the development of sand- 
hills and oven i a vines which are found further on in the Etawah 
district The only bridges ovor the Arnrl are on the metalled 
loads, at Parham, Kallior, Ghitauli, and Aisara near Gopalpur, 
also the Lower Ganges Ececlei Canal tiaveises it by means of a 
syphon, m connection with which the river bed has been trained 
and deepened. 

This, though smaller than the Isan, is a much more important 
stieam than that just desuibsd. Enteung tho district on its 
north-western frontier, in pargana Mustufabad, it drama the 
whole of the extensive watershed lying between the Amid and 
the Sirs a, and i& never dry except m years of extrema drought, 
while its volume is consideiably increased m wet seasons by 
escape water fiom the canal. In the upper poition of its eouiso 
it comprises tiro branches, the Sengarpioper to the north and the 
Senhar or “ second Sengar” to the south. These unite at 
Khena on the confines of pargana Mustafabad and up to their 
point of junction resemble the Arind in the country through 
which they piass and the excellence of theii tarai , but beyond 
tho confluence poor soil and sand lidges begin to appear 
along the banks, the stream increases in lapidity, its bed becomes 
deeper, and small ravines shoot out at light angles fiom it, 
which, fuither on, in tho Eta wall distnet, almost rival those of 
the Jamna in depth and wildness. Both bi anches in several places 
stretch out into wide expanses such as those of Pilakhtar 
lo eh and Dandi on the Sengar jyoper and Lihul on the Senhar, 
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As a source of irrigation, the fwmgar is, flaring the lower pail of 
its course, oven les-s impniUnt 'ban the ether mar*, while in the 
upper portion tho smallness oi l.h*‘ Kupplr renders it almost use- 
less foi this purpose The d nyur is budged on tie: metalled 
roads at Ja^iana anti Azamab.vl Araou, audriw Syninu atAtuna; 
while non i Xaihal on the hiisagunj-Tvarhal toad there i,-, a fair 
weather budge. Both these sin unis liln tin; Sirsa are crossed by 
the main Bhoginpur canal 

The Sirsa < liters the Mninp.ul dmaici at the south-west 
comet of paigaua Must.uahad rinse to .Suioi'I, approach's 
Shikohtthal aftci passing umlm the Bhugiuptn canal and 
tlumoc runs behwun and piuallel nidi tin Eiawah load and the 
canal Its drainage aiea iu this district is msh i. ltd, and n inns 
through au almost con tin u>iusl\ oulliuilel tract < haun tensed hv 
a light soil of sand and loam Thtre is little "s n along its hanks, 
and .sandy udg^s arc only met with t Ins to the town of riiikoh- 
ahad. Lift! MvaV’r 10 mains in its bi d after tin ees-ation of the ramp 
thosuppl}' being haicly suIKchmiIj 10 nrn>uto th t<( ri< t ov hwh mg 
lands on each hide of the atre.au The banks are well defim d 
and the alluvial laud is mure cJtnMr.* and jnoio f. rtfU* than that 
along the Smxgar The* soil, winch is naturally ers lleuf, re. nvi a 
moisture by peri elution f tom tin Bhogmpns canal and hardly 
requires any in igution in ordm.uy unis, when it producea luvc.r- 
ant raht mops, audtheie is tm fhuthl lhalith<*nv< i bed will have jo 
1 >G doopened to pt event reh a! 1 'hadan and el her \ ilhvju s due to this 
percolation sproa ting. Thnv av * budge s yn v n/ h <>£ the rsvls 
leading to the railway stall >ris of Uhadan, Kaurnmffcjirsagauj ) and 
Bhikohabad, ami on the rigid. xowd ; and i*vi i» in th- nuns it is 
fordable in many planes. 

Among the minor 3 ti earns, the Aganga is u small and 
unimportant drainage line whn.lt takes its rise in u, tank neai 
tho town of Slukohabad, nrn through parganus ifildkohaba l 
and Baruahal and falls Into thoScngat a fe,v hundred yauls within 
the Etawah district Tor the Hut half of it 'length jfc is mmoly the 
connecting link between a series of murriios, and it is often difficult 
to trace its course ; but, tow aids its junction with the Sen gar, its 
bed is deep and well defined, and sand ridges and ovon small ravines 
are doyolopcd along ite banks It dries nj immediately after 
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the rains and is consequently useless for irrigation, purposes. 
Like the other streams, it also has its narrow belt of tarai land, 
which is very fair indeed except at its approach to the Sengar, 
whsie the soil bo r omcs barren and denuded. A large portion of 
its bed is under cultivation daring the rabi se ason. The Kak or 
Kak Nadi, a tributary of the Isan which it stiongly resembles 
in every respect, nscs in paigana Sakit of the Etah district and, 
after a somewhat winding course through parganas Euraoli and 
Mainpuii, joins the Isan near Gopalpur, a short distance north- 
west of the town of Mampuri. The Ghhaha Nala starts in the 
Suita ng an j drainage rut on the Bewar canal and joins the Isan 
u nr Gobindpui three miles south of Bhongaon The Rasemar 
Nala conveys the diamage from the Rasemar jhil on the 
M v npuri-Kuraoli load into the Kak Nadi. The Nandia 
01 I 1 at eh pur Nala and the Patsui Nala described above .in con- 
nection with the Jamna are merely the largest and the most 
important of the many torrents which carry off to the Jamna the 
superfluous watei not absorbed by the soil after any heavy 
lainfall. They rise rapidly and flow violently for a few hours, 
and then as suddenly cease. The Ujhiani Nala starts near 
Bujhin in ffiauza Cuban in pargana Karhal and diains the area 
between the Tallin au and Karhal distiibutaries. Between 
Pasupur and ITjhiam the stream lies to the east of the Takhrau 
distributary under which it passes twice at the points above- 
mentioned by means of syphons. At Ujhiani the stream com- 
mences to have a marked bed and, crossing the Karhal road 
mar Heonra inspection house m the Etawah district, joins the 
Hi ngar two miles furthei on. The Puraha has two sources, one at 
Buna five miles north-west of Kurra in pargana Karhal and the 
other at Timrakh three miles to the north of Kurra. The Timrakh 
jhil and the Sauj and Haman lakes are connected by the Saman 
Nala, which flows through the western limb of the latter lake 
md unites with the eastern branch of the stream beyond the tail 
ol the Hau) minor in mauza Kami in pargana Etawah. The 
eastern branch is called the Karri Nala. The Ahnaiya lies to 
the west of the Bansak distributary and between it and the 
main canal. These three streams, tributaries of the Arind, have 
s arcely any ev ateuce n this district and it is not until they 
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have passed into tht Etowah district- that they assume any 
importance. It is only in elm rams that they are distinguish- 
able as streams, but at other seasons they arc marked by 
detached y ki h or lakes. All the minor streams and drainage 
linos are devoid of waloi during the dry season and during the 
rains they oiler no imj n.diun.nf lo cmnmimii aliens, 

’ Lakes Ivfainpurl abounds in swamps and marshes, partieulariy inits 

Marches, central poit ion, hut few of thorn are of suthf lent due or perma- 
nence to deserve the lutno of lake Mont ton will only bo made 
here of the more confide table mn s, and for the others reference 
should be made (o the ae< oxmus of paigaims. in all dd,HT0 acres 
are recorded in the jcvenuo o cords as under water. r t'hie, 
hgme, which includes tho iheis, d<#enlm the aioa which in a 
normal rear is From this eause umleied imm, pablo of cultivation, 
but there mo mimbeis of depo^sions which, at the end of tho 
rains and din ing the an U < old weathu, aro corned with watei f 
but ai© biought und> i ihu plough foi the rnb ojop. Even the 
largest, as they aro seldom supplied from springs, am liable, m 
years of oxccsime drought, to diy up nlf o^ether, or to become 
mere ponds. There aicfcwo lakes of tail* si/- 1 in paigium ICuraoli, 
at Fan w ah and Rasenuir, holh eoimoeied widi the Kale Nad), by 
which they me alt unalely filled and emptied During tho mins 
it pours into thorn its overflow , wlimlt Inti on us diruinishod 
sticam drains off. Tlie former, mnvdirided in two by the Dewar 
canal, covus 17(1 acios with a depth of 8 to 4 foot or water in 
the cold woathoi , but during the Rummer miuh of this is lost, 
Tho northern portion is now draund The latter, with a 
maximum length of nearly two mil s and breadth of about *100 
yards, also dwindles lapidly after die < ossalion of tlio rains. In 
pargana Manipnri is the Kaiimgaii) jlnl, nearly a mile in length 
by 800 yards in breadth, covering an area of 7b acres, which is, 
however, materially decreased in flic hot uealhor. Thorn is also 
a long nanoff lako of considerable size to the south-west of Main- 
purr city, between it and the Ca\m porn It much of the Gauges canal, 
which drains by two cat s towards tho 1 sun, Pargana Bhongaon 
is full of largo stretches of water. Norik-canl. of the eh il station 
, ‘ and in close proximity are the Airwa and Sikandorpur ]k'h t and 

■f* to the east of the Grand Trank road at Khnawar is a marsh 
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65 acres in extent. Others are to he found further south and east 
at Bhanwat, Rui ( Manehhana and Pundri. East again in Kishni- 
ISTabiganj, is the more important lake of Jar, aura with an area 
of 208 acres and a depth of 12 feet, situated m the centre of a 
sandy tract. This lake was drained into the Kali Xadi by a 
syphon under the Bevrar canal, but the syphon was closed up. 
It is, however, proposed to chain, it again in the same way. 
Close by, and connected with the last named, lies the Chirawar 
jh.il extending' over 1 16 acres. Still further south in the same 
pargaua is found a group of extensive lakes. Saffian, 203 acres in 
area and 25 £'>ct in depth. P baron ji, and Basalt. There is a ylnl 
at Paraunkha in Be war pargaua, and m Clhiror there aie several 
shallow jhlltfi ths largest being at Paehavar, Bidhuua, and Bigrai 
Mustaf&bad, again, is full of swamps, but all, .'x< opt Utiaia. are 
of minor importance, diymg up with great rapidity. On the right 
bank of the Etawab biauoh of tho Ganges canal, in the extieme 
north-east of pargaua Barn ah al. lies the. Saj Hajipur jhil, cover- 
ing 61 acres In Tvarha.1 pargaua there are numeious lakes 
and marshes, the sources of the Ahnaiva, Pnraha aud Ujhiam 
streams. Of these the moA important am the Dsokali. 62 acres 
in area, and very deep, and the Sauj, ol’ about ] 19 acres, which 
drains into the gieat Soman lake and A also connected with the 
neighbouring Harm lowvvoii The latter is long and narrow 
like most of the lakes in this district, but of great depth. Close 
by is the Timralch lake with an aioa of 92 acies. The Shikoh- 
abad pargana contains a few //>■«!■> to the north, among which the 
Sarakh and Bapjua may be mentioned All these lakes andmarehes 
expand very considerably during the rams, and few of thum-diy 
up altogether except m seasons of intensu drought but generally 
keep a good supply of watm through the hot leather. The 
figures given above arc estimates nf tie supeificial aiea of tho 
water remaining at tho end of the cold weather and ean only be 
taken as approximate, varying as they do with the character of 
the lake and the nature of the i am [all. 

The general slope of the eouxAxy, as has been already 
described^ is from north-west to south-east, and this is the direc- 
tion in winch the rivers run and which is therefore followed in the 
mam by the drainage There are however numerous inequalities 
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«f s al c nui 1 1 o i i i le* . .Imatum of the ilvcr 

Kdgnnd ny Tie suik! lidgey and the generis,! dispirit ion of tho 
drainage diileis i-ommhai in th'fi Horn portions of the dtsfui-t, 
hi tli«' touiral inU 1 uhhh In*-* hifilu-t, iho main dminago 
nrttri'N ate tho I ■-an and ihi A rind. Th*- K f! of {ha t’ounei ha** 
a sour uhas groan i fall ihun that of {he hdtei , In (heir <ouit»e 

ihi’Ottjch Uit nitt of tit* rti^riot th<' Twin is only IT Jtet'f below 

fcha Ariiiu. bus epportm Mainpuri tin iliflVii-noc ha*) mmiaerd to 
hr4 ( i i<vt, and at Tar ha to KrtfS, The 1km. *r brau.-h <uuy.3, 
running through the north of 1 !iv emjjrul iiw t, lollon* the uafcei- 
ftlu*d <>i the KaU ami I sun wvirs. and in net of the dunnage in 
this north-* asivio portion mnv falls into the f -an arid not into 
the Kali Xad' Smith of the* enutt.il rn< t th ■ iiiiIum! drain*, am 
the Ariml and the Sengar. and tin. Klmuih canal, which bo<p* fu 
the wnfeudn d Im a* ( tangM. does mil uitcrto.v w uh t‘t< m up 
in that point. Did from jins junto -until A'a’dn there is an impoi- 
tani i h.utgu in the lewd of n*t* rounay m ITT- buds to the cleielop- 
Mat of a syncs ut new dunnage linos. Puigaim K.tdial han 
beau variously aiflviod by tho etmul. The Aiind has now to 
carry off a portion of tin wider which formally foil .ulo the 
beiigar. The Kan fan and Jh&fbluutpfu dudnng", whhh for- 
merly pined ii, is now unpui.d igv the UnngA and iStmsnk 
rujftufi'C*, amt has to find its way m best it. uut into Use Aiiml, 
Tho drain ago ,vr< a of tho Purah.w though not oMrmted by the 
canal, is ro uniformly love! and 1ms mi< h a gentle slope that it is 
hardly more than a 'ha in of pools and only nuns as a dmini tu 
the nutiH To tho vrost oi the Sengar thu drninago naiuinlly falls 
info the Sengar and Kir* a with the latter’s tributary the Agangu, 
South of the Jihegnipur Cimal the drainage hues slope towards 
the Jumna ravines. The Kali and lean and du.-ii i uichmeut 
basins all belong to the < lunges system, and all (Iso other rivers 
to that of tho Jumna. 

Those natural drainage lines have boon to a ert at exitui 
interfered with by tho oatiids, and remnt hits thmotWo teat had 
to Artificial ohtnmds. It will he most convenient tu imnTb v 
those iu connection with tin* various enrs&K lit the central 
tract, where tho Cavropory branch follows the watershed, of tho 
Is&ri and Aiiml, several artificial charnels h&vy buon ratvk to 
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induce the obstructed drainage to fall into one or other of tliese 
i ivers. To the left bank of the canal aie cuts at Bhorera (in Etah), 
Sathui Dalippui, Yagla Gulal (Karaoli), ISTagla Gulabi (Yagla 
Athal), Eaihar (SoLhanpur), Pusena, Bhamvat, Singhpur (Mehdi- 
purjj and Ajitganj, leading mto the Isan. The second of these 
acts slowly and is incapable uf can}' ing off flood water while 
the Isan is iu spate, to the occasional detiiment of the coantiy- 
side. Ou tho other bank drams Lave been dug at Paehawar, 
Ruslampur, Kasardh, Chinan, Nagla Sujanpur (Bhamvat] and 
Sathgauan into tho Armd, which has been widened near G opal- 
pur and Urosar in connection with the Arind Kadi improvement 
There aie two syphons under the Tarha> distiibutaiy, and along 
the EUwah branch, especially in tho south-eastern portion, a 
considerable amount of artificial diainage has been found, neees- 
ssaiy. There arc drainage cuts at Jodhpur (Farida Paindhat), 
Patikra, Kusian, Jarari (Kosnia), Dibrauli, Sikandarpur Patara, 
and Gangsi, into the Armd, and at Koson, Jawapur, Agrapur, 
Uithan, Nitaoli, Bcgampur, and lvaihal into the Sengar. There 
am also numerous syphons on the distributaries of this branch 
The Bhognipur branch below Jora (Eka) crosses by syphons tho 
Sengai at Yaghmurpm Pabiai, the Senhar at JDihuli, and the 
Siisa at Araunj near Shikohabad. Kcar Easeni the Sengar has 
been unproved, this work being maintained by the Aligath 
dinsion, and two cuts on cither side of the canal join tho rival 
at its ciossing. The B’logpur and Eatehpur ICatena drainage is 
syphoned undei the canal at the 12th mile and flows noithwaid 
into the Sengai. There is a small drain at Chhichbamai near 
Sink oh al ad falling into the Sirsa on its right bank and on the 
left bank is the Nagla Balua drain The Aonri and Dnndiamai 
diains fall into the bfandia ravine at Siarmau Ram .Lai and the 
Kesri drain meets the same ra\ ine in Patehpur Karkha, whence 
their drainage falls mto the Jamna. cutting with disastrous effect 
Enough the fertile bhrrgrw of Punchha. From Bhandri eastwards 
the country along tire main canal suffered severely from water- 
logging in tho wet period culminating in 1S9J and numerous 
drains have been dug to give relief and prevent the growth of 
reh, which soems to have hcen unknown prior to the construction 
of th s oai al Oj the 1 ortb of the 1 are tho Bnrajpur 
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\li i| j < I ,m. u'm’mgt cuts faming mto 

tho Atiil i':> u'j '*ni: . '.t <■ if" iV-»ni >\ <ila an tin* 

i/auuk i”] 1 .u, -i.xiii ’> «t , '..Jan , i niau ’ i mw Xu,;] a Tul } 
Aianijau Uii'ip’.i. 1 aO a.<I l, u*’ a in u Or uji> dinaim. There 
me \\ fiiiw nmLt .* - IUJ 'U 1 *. klmum* UlwUli; 

Ujnu, tlbii. Xum mu slim 1 am . u * i nu ! i .u>arn <uid a 

phOii .imh i 'h- m.d'i ,i. w,e * >js l‘u Iv-aav hraimh 

ilmn, nr.- Umi’.i' iat" Ui.‘ kui X’.ui a' ihrm.du. m >onu*,ition 
vvilh tin* Sami* ii f'MUi.i Ox’;)} . ' .ut \\ alumr, Strut Lahra, 

ifjiltUi Iktjnnnn. » hnunniioi, ‘kv,.u\ ''■a.lt.n JUuw, JUjhcva, 
Todarjnu tUiS .bumem fk* U~i; nnrmd a- .1 ' » {vav h the 
fN'igoi: divUibninn Tfjm’mh maum \ii.,,g'iij smiiv ) cam ago 
tltW I'hftiJpul iuii id.mp. ii ,t> (L, tiduiii i. 1 < lorn hut it will 

h<s n , - 0 }i' , nc* ( l diouk. v h\ i h>- > n, it ’*itnL U* n injjiuto the imm o> 

tis MUmu j* ■* nr* i <£.<4 4* h\wita»l.t «!•»”- >hu Iliin tin,' Kak), 

Sultangnn t ;< tjT»ufi k i d ’.iM. At < ' .Ini i*mi Xuln ), I'tyhom {uai- 
ruug ^auiSlel {>» ami sti.Ooi' :hi S km* ah 4 iv >u } h»t.twl Juad), 
and Aijuntni) \ • { h.m ■ eti o,*t mU.Vi d t<> diuvi the 5vuk 

JKafH Utah i tin* iVimr btatmh .i* Ku'uo’u, a ^ ii 'v it> Hucigtito 
the iiood.-i m th* Isw, \a)3r\. p.ut i> s:!iui\ a! ah<‘i« 

jnnta ot iln ttn\ n ;>m<i < ivji .’.im'laj. su r< i ft (k-fajx r 

l!K)o. Thi'Lo.i r<-Si«i^ t anal luts <i dra'unte msi a,j, Nitrtiijmr 
(Kka), d mlu i» 0 I ka l risar. >wt*{ ike n> ;<„hlm«rhood f n> jthi’tiiiwg 
uudi'V 1 Luj cuiiiiil .d >nrn ! /{ Hi ami jojning tiv* Vrmd 
tlrusar amt Kka, If aist* ■•m-'* -'{a XninJ i\v .’i.svphoi'i r i hy 
"h 11 ctatam of’ ‘'ii;unj<tut luv. t*> i> •Iraiu*- < anting tin u'^iw from 
two doiHy^isioiiN iih* jtuiii'ti i ui*'' iiiUi ih * f.-'iUt, ami a third 

drAm « uimi'i'f' with dr-*e m lao tlhongam* fiawL 1'hoso 
drains aru « omivliid i>v Utv. ami nm- lim ♦ Unid dujmri- 

jKfjiifi, as in the ! a-o all iho ojUj r dititti- d^a'iWiv! al><nv. 

The area of ’lon-yuluiiiihl i«uui iu th;* di.-tri'd 1 1 rord’d at 
tiho raryuti w^tli’iuoni in X’-HMf/i' ;n i - ?> at agidjiht Xl.#'.l;00 awau at 
the last. Of ihi« 13,L21 netu , ia^ltiwi as - village bind 5 , 
SQ,8?U acres as *‘ < «und wtt.fi w»ft*r J , and the r* >t an oUmrwiw, 
barren. At live sm.mouw ^ ithinoni, Uu- atva -dvitvii as village 
sxfco wan 12,096 arrest, whik* dmt eo^tircd by naWr wan 23 ,1 42 
acre?. The dcoieasy in tut total barrun area js perhaps to he 
attributed; like iho oouvaponding dcorouoo h the total area to 
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the more accurate measurement of a professional survey ; and the 
same explanation may account for the increase in. the area under 
watui. 

The barren land consists for the most part of mar plains, 
■which extend for miles in <eitam portions of the loam tract, 
chiefly in paiganas Mainpuri, Ghiioi, Bhongaon, Kaihal, Kiahni, 
the noith of Barnahal and MustafaLad. They present a most 
desolate aspect and are absolutely irreclaimable. They are of 
little uso for anything hub pasture, and for that only during and 
immediately aftei tho rams Jn certain paits they are covered 
with the saline efflorescence known as veh ) whioh is used for 
manufacturing glass and for other purposes. 

A considerable area of tho ban eu land is covered with dJuik 
jungle, the remains of the ten kos bolt of jungle which formerly 
ian through Etawah, Mainpuri, Etah, Aligaih and Bulandshahr. 
At Uresar and Eh a m the north of MustafaLad, there are patches, 
150 and 200 acres in extent, covered with dhak jungle, and at 
Akbarpui Auneha there is a long strip of some thousands of 
acres, interspersed with cultivation. Other faiily extensivo 
sketches of the same jungle are to be met with near Baseman, 
Jawapui, Bidhuua and Pundri, while ncai Saman and Sauj, m 
the south-east of the district, there is, besides much dhak jungle, 
a great deal of waste land c evened with the coarse grass known 
locally as gtttira ( gandar ) or smkh. The ganvu. is used for 
thatching and for making ropes and mats, and is often leased for 
from one to three lupees a bigha. The lowor pointed leaves are 
known as pjtel and are used for thatching ; the loaves close to 
the stalk are called munj and used for rope-making , tho flower- 
stalks without the munj aie called sirlci, and with it are known 
as smta. The former is used lot ceilings and, instead of a 
tarpaulin, as a hood for carts, and the latter is made into coils 
and placocl on the rafters of houses to prevent the roofing clay 
from falling through. The value of the dhak timber when cut 
for fuel varies greatly with the distance from places whore it can 
be used and the means of communication. Es, IS per 100 maunds 
is a fair average price. The babul grows in large clumps on 
the usar plains, and is, indeed, the only tree which flourishes on 
them Ite cultivation has foi some tune past been encouraged 
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y the u (Oil o mo luio lie L J. . i-amd* and the giu* 
d mamdioi .wrad t>otf s for fuel and carptmhv Its timber i« hair 
and elo3v~grainpd and is surad} ?; wd tor build <ng puipOMis, fuo 
imd chii^oal. Tin ba>k us vmpbpYt din tanning, and iU gum u 
dyeing Mid m m< divine. an that raw n mb unromnma to -01 
plantations whaow tlm mii Owe of die n^'e r •< cma mom than 
the avevage share «i inor-tur 5 , 

Maiujmri is « well-tv mm -d divinf utt <h> wind * .tpai! from 
the rompajAtnely l »a 1 * • neiv plains, lit addition l<> the L m 
jungle and the b«bui which Inin altuuiv been d*viibi'd, 1; is 
abundantly provided w ilh gi 'nr- of fruit tun I umber treis, and 
with avenues, among which I hose in tin neighbourhood of M;dn- 
pun town are pnitbulaib worthy of nmaik f»r their imv 
bhisku.vH. Atimnlujtf iu Sir* iignus of lb** r* cun -oltL'MOUl, 
there would appeal to hn\c boen winu* diminution its, th* .utsu 
planted with tn < s dating the 3 ist I’.uv years, ouh 17,571 a< 
being fchou it as again f 1 d,HL v ' now m nt ! h v pros but- curves . Bid 
at' the lab v figure < xdndw <nHuu<h and .tons cMthor newly 
planted or almost denuded of fmo die lolling- >if m.iy be railin' 
apparent than real. Those pLmtu'ions < oti-isi for the mod pan 
of mango and tkiHfau.i, though the jut mt, guava, orange, pome- 
granate and ciuJard-applo aro ul*o pU-ii’iful, and nte only 
established with coumdeiabJo tnuthU and twpoimo tint, onu> 
established, they arc* oxrnnlingly profit, abh ,* she mango being 
here paifckulariy lujauiant awl pu.dmuisy. while the M<iMi<hn 
grows to petfoctioii and supplies \aluahle timber. 

The district, if anything, mifhus mow from wot seasons 
than dry ones. The history of m.\nt ftuumuh us the rends of 
di ought has shown that they baldly albs ted the district and least 
of all the agriculturists, hi hvt the. diStnet t« among llw most 
secure from drought iu the vs links <d thu province^. Hull, 
are some villages that are ixi-suflirioutly protected by in Ration, 
notably those of the Inait-Kali .Nadi Daub and those along the 
edge of the Jumna. In the Jumna tract irrigation is possible 
and wells are pi act lea Me, but d, depth of the water flora the 
surface, amounting to from 50 to 100 feet, reduces the mdgatod 
area. Canals have been extended as far as lends punbk But 
there are villages that are not commanded or lyii g on i the 
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cclgo or Lull of ft chanuul and leounhig tlrnehy only a small or 
lnegalar supply. A further extension of canals is desirable, a^ 
v ell as means for lifting < anal water, but with the present restrict- 
ed supply from the (hinges nothing can be clone but to wait foi 
the completion ortho Saida Feci lei Canal, Mo it of the Jamua 
villages aio provided with alluvial riverain strips in the Jamua 
iurni which as a i ale roquiiv no imgation and in these the 
villagers d pond largely for a livelihood on their dairy produce, 
to that a failure of < 3 ops owing to drought in the uplands of the 
tillage is not stub a sciioim calamity as at just sight appeals. 
In the northern sand} tra<t tho most precarious villages am 
tho-w along the Tsan 01 Kali Nadi which are nuithci commanded 
by tho i aijuil or whose ouhsiii is incompatible with spring wells 
la some villages, loo, the sm fat o soil is of pool sandy quality 
and not worth irrigating even if that were possible. 

The same -remarks as regards the extension of the canal to 
the Javan a i illag**s apply to those al.su and moreover much can 
he done with special hinds of walls suited to such sandy subsoils. 
I'he prut annus- villages of this group aie much fowmr in nuinbci 
and more scatfcm d and also mw h less pieranous than the Jarnna 
ullages. Parguna Barnahal, which depends almost ontiroly on 
earthen nulls, has been suspected fcu bo piecarious as regards tho 
water-supply m the w’dK but the e.vpeiiarice of dry seasons of 
late has shown that tins suspicion A gi ouudless, though perhaps 
a run of diy isoaeous w oulcl bring down the water -lovol to a dangez- 
ously low point. H is probably no more precarious than the 
lost oi the earthen well tract between, the Susa and the Sengar, 

In wot yeais tlu northern sandy tract, particulazdy tho 
portion lying nmth of thu Grand Tiunk road, suffers from the 
ovorgiowth of k ons grass, and the cultivated area tends to decline ; 
tho Kali Nadi ta/ra* especially is liable to the evil effacts of supor- 
feidur-ation, so much so that m 1877 and in 1887 the revenue of 
many villages was reduced. Another tract liable to ill effects 
f lorn wot seasons is a group of lillagos along the Bhoguipur 
< anal ncai Bhridau. where iho increase of rah is giving nso to 
anxiety, but it is hoped that drainage work's will I'smove the 
cause, super-saturation from the Bhoguipur Branch. A good 
deal has been done in this direction, of late vears but it is 
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difficult: to piovido any lotucdy foi the growth of tans or super- 
saturation of the Kali Kadi let, -a j, £ek aud the baimri weed 
lender some villages purarious, foi details of which seo Chapter 

II. 

Walls aio made of day in oi dinary village houses. But 
ui towns they aic> generally made of burnt bricks, which 
are of two kinds, tin old type measuring b X 4 X inches 
called r-aJdi or hho<r>', and tlio bricks of HuglisU called. 
yummu, measuring 0 X 11 X inches. Tho i’oimct am burnt 
in kilns with village rubbish and ('attic dung, and are sold at 
Lis. 4 to its. o per l.nOO. They arc generally used in private 
houses. The guniiii'ts aie burnt m Bulks patent kilns with coal 
dust, and only in exceptional cases in the ordinary square kiln. 
They aie sold at lls lOpoi I.OOU. Bn< ks for wells (gut'rrnd) aie 
made spin mlly Their length varies aecoidiug to the di&nictei of 
tho well, and is a tourth or fifth part of thg> circumference, then 
thickness and breadth varying between *i inches and 5 inc-hos. 
They have notches and dowels at theii ends by w hi < h they ht 
into each other. Li hey sell foi 1 anna to 1 £ luma each ('lay 
for good bn<ks has to be selected as that containing reh or too 
much sand or stiff (day would not answer For the country 
pattern bricks, the silt clay in the bottom of \ illage tanks is used. 
Tuel for brick-burning has heoomo very scarce of late years 
owing to tho comparatively small area under true junglo, and 
fire-wood can only be obtained by cutting 'down planted 
tiees, and is thru ef ore vciy expensive, costing 1 about thioe to 
dye maunds to the rupw YLLIago rubbish foi the country kilns, 
also, has to be paid for although in former times it could bo had 
for the collecting only These facts, together with the general 
rise in wages all round, have caused an increase in tho rates 
of hacks from Ks. >S ton years ago to bin. 10 now lame is 
made from kanlcai which is abundant in the district It is burnt 
with coke, and m places away from tho railway with wood. 
It sells at Us. 20 per 100 maunds. Blot k konkar (siUa, ) is also 
used for walls, especially for foundations and abutments and piers 
of bridges. Good varieties of it ais found in the district in the 
mar plains. It sells at Es. 10 to 15 per 100 cubic feet cut aud 
dressed aud makes a good Bubetituto for stone The rate lor 
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quarrying (without cartage) in Es. 2 per hundred square feet, 
exclusive nf dreSi-ing, a skibod job puitormc-d i >y masons as a mle. 
Stone is not found m the district or anywhere near Eor bedplates 
under girrUrs and for eoiOols oi flooi slabs it is obtained fiom 
Ygia, where it comes from the L'holpur State. Stom (an also 
lie imported fiom Lahfpur It is sold at Es. 2 to Es 2~S per 
( ubie foot cut and dicaaed. Eooib are often made of clav rest- 
ing on yu mui) planks oi bin Jcs which arc suppoited by rafteis 
oi bit, rjulih, th> latter again mating on wooden beams Ihis 
is the suiiphesf fnrm of roof and < an bo made with materials 
found on the spot. In villages also iol!s of snehtml / grass two 
used m plat o of the planks In pooivi ho,xs> s thatch is used, 
lu substantial and petmnoeut hon-es the roofs are made of files 
which arc obtained fiom Gawupme They sell at from Es 40 
to Es, GO per 1,000. Small ales aic mado locally and sell from 
Es o to Its. 5 pm 1,000. Thu timber used in building 1 b mm, 
Gnshwm, jaiiiuti, mango and b‘ibai All arc abundant m tho 
district and sell al lie. 1-8-0 to Rs 2 per cubic foot except 
s Insham, which sells at Es. 2 to Its. U pei < ubic foot, Sal is 
used m more nnpoifcaut stun tones. It is obtained from Agra oi 
Oawnpore and sells at Es 4 per cubic foot Iron beams are 
becoming llio fashion iu the moie pretentious buildings and. sell 
at Es 7 pur niaiuid in Maiupun, In Government buildings 
iron is often used in pl»» e of timber under large sized tiles. It 
costs Es, 10 per mauud Eoad metal is rupicsented by the 
btchvjJ or nodulated variety of knnkar (limo-stune) found m 
usar plains like block h<nkar, or underlying tboiWii soil, in their 
vicinity. The late tor quanying and breaking to size (two 
inches) is lie 1-8 per hundred cubic feet, including a royalty 
of 4 annas, if found m fields, oi 2 annas if found m usar. 
payable to the landowner. The same loyalty is payable on 
block hmkav. 

The district is not remarkable for Wild animals, though 
see oral species aro found m it. Large hards of black buck roam 
over the extensive usar plains, more especially m the w T est of 
the district, whore they do no small damage to the crops. The 
wild and broken country of the Jamna ravines harbonrs con- 
siderable numberB of hyamas and an occasional panther while 
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cluakant may from time 10 time be met with there. T’ao hyaena 
also frequents the contral poitiou of the disk let. Wolves are 
faiily common tfuoughout the dmrici, arul a rev aid of ton rupees 
is offered foi the desk action of a i'ull-gr.mu animal. The same 
price is set upon the head ofTh. leopanl, flic hyiena only fetching 
one fifth sis much. The swinge -amount paid Veai ly m towards 
dming a period of six 3 ears w as Us 1 IS and she average 
number of reported death- caused by Mild animal's and snakc-. 
during the same period vas Jo. A few atlgti (BumltiMutti 
ti‘it;jOc(r,nHlu<:) arc to he found in the dhal; jungles. The com- 
moner kinds of game- birds are fairly pl< utilul all over tin 
district, and in the cold weather t ho numerous jhiU and lakes 
attract laigo numbeis of wildfowl and snipe. Pigeons ««e 
exceedingly conunoii in the south owing to the laige number of 
earthen wells where they resort. The poacot k n met with cvety- 
but is tegaidt <1 sis si aaried l»ixl and proto led. Black 
partridge arc to lie found along the Kali Xndi onh, and ga-y 
partridge, though met u ith everywhere, are wty plentiful along 
the Jamna ravin' s. Crocodiles and alligators abound in the 
Jumna and Kali Kadi, and e< cadonulU are seen m the 
canals 

The i'ohu } 2 > Zi‘hnf, autlb surd .-w o<j me the Hah most com- 
monly (-aught for food, and aro sold at rates varying from one 
to two auuas a \/r. ^\] I castes awl religions* with the oxuiplion 

of Brahmans, dams and <eitam of the Hama caste, oat fish, 
and fheio ih thus a very considerable demand. The ihhmg 
rights on most of the tanks, and rivers arc leased to Kahns s, who 
often pay high prices foi flic privilege. The bast fishing is on 
the Kali and lean, and in the cold cuathoi py>A?n and mullet 
fiomhalfa pound to thiee pounds in v, ciglu, may is* taken 
there with the rod. Molt net r have been occasionally ( aught in tho 
canals, 'The modes of fishing in \ogue do net differ front those 
employed iu other dustsT ts, tho swoop-nut, hand- net, funnel-net 
(hilled), banket (Jchonclui) and dam ( h<tnd y, being all made iw ■ 
of according to eircumstaueon and locality', Thorn is no fish- 
preserving, and young fiy an destroyed in lat go numbeis at tho 
h ginning of the hot weather by embanking the streams and 
cmjloy'ug a fu nd snip \ oL Uui g tfo Tn hi ic 
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considered impure by most classes and are then seldom to bo 
found for sale m the markets. 

There are no peculiar breeds of domestic cattle in the dis- 
tnct, and the animals are foi the moat part of the ordinal y type, 
bred from, the dedicated Biahmini bull. Some attempts have, 
however, been made to impiove the breed, and have met with a 
fair measure of suceiss In 1870 throe stud bulls were impoitod 
fiom Hissar, two of them a cross between a Nagoi bull and a 
Mysore cow, and the thud a eioss between a Nagoi bull and a 
Ilaiiana cow. Thoie was a gieat demand £01 then services and 
the (‘xpoiimeut was a success. Again, the Court of ’Wards 
jofoufcly In ought m two stud bulls, one of the Ivhairigarh aiul 
the othci of the Kosi bused, which stood at Barauli and Aijun- 
pur leSjK'ctavely. Tin Khaingarh bull pioduced good stock 
and was populai. Thoie is an inrpoitunfc cattle market at Snsa- 
gauy which supplies all animals foi agricultural purposes to this 
and the neighbouring districts. Other important cattle markets 
arc at Ghiror and Karhal The returns of the recent e&ttlo 
fonsus m 1909 showed tho district to contain 141,709 bullocks, 
10,087 cows, 128,750 buffaloes, 152.810 young bullocks, calves 
and buffalo calves. There wore 82,8(33 ploughs and 12,295 earth. 
There mo heids of wild cattle in several parts of the distiict, the 
largest being located near Jasi ana and Ghiror, 

In 1909 theie weic 17, 729 horses, pomes and mares in the 
district. The stock m poor, and the results of past efforts to 
improvo it have not been encoui aging. It would seem that 
the i Innate is too dry and the grazing too scanty for successful 
horse-breeding. There wero foimeily about six private stallions 
and four Government ones kept in tho distiict, but now not more 
than two arc still in private hands and only one is maintained 
by the district board. Common countiy ponies of small size sell 
at prices ranging between Rs. 5 and Rs 15, while largo ones 
ftitih from Rs. 50 to Rs, 100. The supply' of horses is replenished 
fiom the B&tusar fair. 

Of the other domestic animals, sheep in 1909 numbered 
37,257 and goats 180,572. Tho former are kept both for wool 
and slaughter, and sell for prices varying from 12 annas to 3 
rupees The improvement of the breed has hitherto rece yed but 
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m&de m 1S70, -when i.u o English vara.’, a. ester and a South- 
down, were hnporr.ed, 'mi. died soon after then ai rival The 
goats known both hero and in tin Etavah ditssnee as the 
Janmapari breed an* gie.ulv pn/ed and f«*Uh nigh prices, but the 
ordinary kinds of goat, ran bo boughl for from one to Ihe 
rupees. Camels arc seldom bud in the dmtnrt, the great sourc o 
of supply for them being th<> kai-ow fail Theie acre b9;> of 
them in 1 000, Donkeys, of which thorn wwo Spjsd, ate of tbo 
ordinary urnlet -sired typo ''..common intb- cmntvv, and call foi 
no special comment.. 

There is always a ecilain amount <>f {"Pik disease m dm 
district, but. the vlamth'fi are not to be min'd upon, evo« ck io a 
small degree, in f ho caso of the lomflytmis dwu'f-s apwmilly 
reported Of these the most -'cnons have, m feevni Mars, 1« e?i 
rinderpest and f> ot .uui dismast', both «»t wkith broke out 

as severe wpidemb < in J'.tt'b-itKH, u belt 7,t”2 attack* of the 
former, with S2o d'u'lw, ami Ui attacks of ;Sw hint r, v ith 140 
deaths, were ropoited. Tho epidemic ..f bmdet pete aflVi ted 
ohic0y tho tahsils of Bhongaon, Manipmi and Kathal, and foot, 
and mouth diswv-e those -if f.hoagaon and AJmnpurt. A 
veterinary assistant is emvrbuntd by the diet riel, board for 
the purpose of dealing with such out bruiku, lmt Ids services 
are little in request owing to tie .gnoraut e and apathy of the 
people; a veterinary hospital in eha; go of another assisiatii. has 
begun io do useful work in Maitiputi. 

The climate of Manipur lescmbles that of the Duuh districts 
generally and pmw mv no pimtiur b arm n. In the Jiot w. afeher 
the thermometer often rises above ]I<>°R it' the shade, touching 
occasionally 120°, and fcho mean tempualtue t'oi dune during the 
last, three years has been Dh*b° t wink the eoi responding figniv 
for January has boon Tkvb 0 , The dim "h !. is liable io si vere hosts 
in tho cold weather, one of bhi worst on record having oreiimd 
at the beginning of IVbruaiy I'doJ, causing widespread damage 
to the rali crop and young plantations and destroying tho fti'hrr. 
Hailstorms also are of common oewirrom'u in March and April. 
During the hot weather the west wind (generally north of weatj 
blows constantly and with great violence, imparting an intense 
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o j&mosphere and rendering possible the almost 
MmiW grass tail is. Dustsloms are not infrequent 
^'j#e period. In the iainy season the prevailing 
om the cast, 


Records of the rainfall are available from 1844, and exhibit 
very mar. keel variations. The average fall during the six yeais 
1844-45 to 1849-50 was only 20*95 inches. Between 18G0 and 
1873 it was 32'1 inches, or only one inch above the district 
average. During the wet decade 1881-90, so disastrous to the 
district through Hoods and waterlogging, the average annual fall 
rose to 34*92, exceeding forty inches m foui 4 of the years, while in 
1885, the year of the JSTadrai aqueduct disaster, Bhongaon received 
55*95 inches, the highest figure yet recorded in any tahsil The 
next ten years, from 1891 to 1900, witnessed a return to the normal 
with an average of 31*1 J, the one year of deficit, 1396, when only 
14 17 inches were recorded, being compensated by 1894, when the 
fall was 43 91. The first eight years of the present century 
have been unusually dry, the heaviest fall being 33*06 inches in 
1906, while m 1905 only 13 06 inches were recorded for the 
v hole district, and the average for the period v as 25 32 inches. 
The fluctuations in the rainfall fiom ycai to year are extreme, 
ranging, for the whole district, fiom 48 30 inches in 1861 to 11*10 
inches in 1868; but between tahsil and tahsil they are small. 
Shikohabad gt-nei ally gets a little more and Kaihal a litrde less 
than the others, hut the positions arc not infrequently reversed. 
The rains normally begin in June, though of late years they have 
often not set in till the beginning of July, and continue till late 
In September, rarely lasting into October. The year 1903 
afforded a marked exception to this rule, when a heavy fall m 
October caused high floods in all the i ivers and the civil station 
was effectually cut off from the city of Mainpuri for seveial days 
by a deep and dangerous torrent, which swept over the road on 
both sides of the bridge, and submerged the eastern half of the 
city to a depth of 2 or 3 feet 1867 and i860 were also abnormal 
in this respect. 

The district compares favourably with most other parts 
of the United Provinces in tlm matter of health. There 
are no diseases peculiar to the district and there are no 
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special f eat l <?s» i i Hv t. ^»«iina on tin incidence -of 
Vseave, 

The’ vital statistics for tho district froml.v.U onwards will be 
found in the appendix. It will hr <ovu that *Wo have 
been considei able Ynunueag in both the birth-run' ami (he death- 
rate dining the last eighteen yarns, Uvmgh the foiwnr bus, except 
in 1897, 1905 and always k-'pi n- 11 ahead of tho latfor. 

This fall mg off (an b< explained by the hv l that in J SS>T ihero 
xv as a severe oulbioak of small-] ox in addition to a famine, and 
though the disttli fc did not suflc; ft* a whole ivm th- hoimdty, 
vet there was enough dbdivsh r.o nufavoumbh idlocf tho birth- 
rate during the iws following yea ’ a I ie- 1 inh-rtiU* ih'ii m S' 
suddenly to 5052 per milk. 1 , the highest, poop if hud vet rea* bed, 
and did not fall set imnp again tsu'il IhOn, in vui'-h teat' there 
wtm another se.u > ity, and the ;»! tgie epxhnth wtual its Mcwt,, 
Unlhu whole, Ifaoijmri compare s fax ourabfx with other diMiieh 
m point of health, th<> average tb nth-mo lot th eighteen \ ear® 
vmvu 1891 bung iT-TS, ranging irmn 20-19 in 1-sM‘J to lo-TO 
porimlle in ih>8. In ib<>8 the lignins won* abnormal, ihe birth- 
raio being only dlu J and (he dadhoide rimig to its high as 
5:3*70 per 1,000 ; flic combined loutH of h<gh piices and arui'rit.y 
ou tho one hand, and, on the other, the cct tomt ly xmilonti malaria 
epidemic that devastated tin so and tho neighbouring provinces 
m tho autumn of the year. It in noticeable that ft mu 1807 on- 
wards the rocoi ded death' rate has hx-n eonai' tastily higher than in 
the preceding period, nevm /ailing belmv hi per null**, while heftnc 
1897 it had novel men as high as 27 per radio. 'Hus high df ath- 
uite has, bowxer, been aeeompfitnt d by a con «c ponding high 
birth-rate, the average biufw pet radio for tho two perieds being 
51*53 and. oV34. The difference in the two perio-h m indicative 
of previous bad lOgistiaiion 

The principal causes to which the morbidity is to he 
af.hrilnife.fi aro shown in Table IV of the \pptmdh, ft will fane 
it' 1 seen that, as is usual m this countr) , the v.mt niftjorhy of 
deaths are ascribed to fever, and that, then has b< on a marked 
increase in the number of deaths under this head Isom 
1SU7 onwards. While there is some mason to believe that the 
mortality from fever of the inter mitient' type has boon ii crans 1 
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by the rise in the water-level which haa accompanied tire construc- 
tion of canals in this district, it is hard to see why this rise in 
the death-rate should first manifest itself so long after the first 
introduction, of canals, The figures for fevor are always open to 
a certain amount of suspicion. The mortality statistics for the 
villages are derived from the reports of the village watchmen, 
who are in turn dependent on the infoimation given by the 
family of the deceased. As fever is a symptom of a very large 
number of diseases, many of which are not easy of diagnosis even 
for experts, it is extremely piobable that a large proportion of the 
deaths which arc attributed to fever in the moi iulity statistics 
ought to be classified under other heads. The mortality 
fiom favor rcaelu d its dimax in 1908, when 41,7-19 deaths ime 
ascribed to this c-ause, and though the numbers have fluctuated a 
good deal before then they have nevei exceeded 25,000, except in 
1899. 

Cholera is not as common in this district as in many others, 
the average mortality from this cause during the last 18 years 
being only 1S7, while but for two severe epidemics in 1892 and 
1S9-1 the figure would bo very much lower. In the former year 
no less than 1,150 deaths were due to this cause, and in the latter 
year 752. Other epidemics of a loss serious character occurred 
in 1901 and 1903, while m the intervening ycai the district was 
almost free from cholera, only 3 persona falling victims to it In 
1S9S no deaths at all were ruc-orded from choleui, and ouly one 
death in each of die years 1899 and 1905. Outbreaks of cholera 
have usually been traceable to bad sanitation, coupled as a rule 
with a dry season, the highest mortality being leached towards 
the end of the rains. 

Mainpuri is generally fairly free from small-pox. In only £ 
three years out of the last eighteen have the deaths from this 
cause exceeded 65, while between 1898 and 1902 it was almost 
unknown. In 1890 and 1S97 however there were serious epidemics 
of the disease, 1,377 persons perishing in the first and 1,699 in the 
second year. Another logs severe epidemic occurred in 1900, 
when 499 persons died. Ths comparative immunity now enjoyed 
by the district from this scourge is undoubtedly due to the 
spread of vaccination, some 25,000 persons being' as a rule 
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vaccinated every year . Avery eon biddable proportion of lne 
population is nov, protected and every epidemic of thy disease 
which occur?- is e£ gradually decreasing \ indorsee. 

The first, death from plague occurred in April 1908 at 
Rhrkohabacl, an imported < ase. Two deaths occurred a mouth late: 
at Karlial, arid two moio in Det'cmboi of that year at Rhikoh- 
abud In 1904, ld.“ % ill ages and fowjm won* affe< ted with a 
total mo rfahn of 2,041, the disease seeming to spuad from tht 
Ktawah directum along the main lines of communication, and 
having little off* et on out -of the- way tracts. In IDOij tin 
epidemic rut'Ued its height, spreading to 1,077 out of a total of 
1,388 villages in tho di&trn t, and attacking even part of if, and 
tint mortality rose 1o_ 111,880 hi 19 Ad there was a dec lino, the 
disease summing to haw n pent ’itself temporarily, as only 12 
ullages in 111- in nth of the disM iet suffered with 172 deaths, and 
itifhe next two jeuia, lSfiiT and liiOikthe deaths woie below 1,0(}0 
the north or the diet net again being the worst- ufA-ned. The 
history ol tin epidemic' shows i hat, it originated in I be south 
along tho railway lint, hung importul by refugees from infected 
districts. The spread oi the disease was rapid and general o\et 
tho whole distriit. hut in the fourth year it began to abate, those' 
parts which were first affected being the first to turovt! In the 
following voar it was almost, extinguished, and though if bmorav 
more begun to in< rt ase in virulence it has done- so much men 
slowly than on its first introduction. Tho obvious infoioiue is 
that the population together with rats whi< h ait the vehicles ol 
the disease were both oi either immunised by home natural pro- 
cess Artificial means of combating plague were resulted to 
hue, as "Isowh re, with little success, c-hiofiv owing to the apathy 
of the people tow aids rat killing and inoculation, but as a rule 
tho villagers recognise tho valtrt) of evacuation and generally 
practise it. l’ho epidemic is confined to tin. first four or five 
months of the year, though during the early pait of the cold 
weather isolated mild eases occur among human beings, and a 
few rata die in places. 

Dysentery and bowel complaints are common diseases irt 
the district, much more so than would appear from the statistics 
in the Appendix, and are reeponsrUo for a eonjmd‘’rable number 
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of deaths every year. It is probable that much of the mortality 
which is really due to them is wrongly attributed to fever. 
Phthisis, tubercular diseases, and inflammatory diseases of the 
eye, especially that fmrn known as granular eyelids, are not 
uncommon. 

Statistics of infirmities are collected at every census, but they 
are not of very much value, as it is almost impossible to check 
their aceuiacy, aud the reporting agency is not of a character to 
inspire great confidence in its diagnosis of insanity. According 
to the census of 1901, the total number of afflicted persons in 
the district was 1,758, only seven districts returning a smaller 
total. As usual every where bud in Bundelkhand, the number of 
males suffering from infirmities far exceeded that of females, the 
respective totals being 1,070 and 688. The discrepancy is 
probably due to concealment Only 79 persons were reported 
insane, of whom 60 were males. Lepers also ware few in number, 
only 73 being returned, of whom all but 9 were males. Leaf 
mutes numbered 264 and blind people 1,342, females in this ease 
moie nearly approximating to the males aud amounting to over 
43 per cent, of the whole. 


Infirm- 

ities, 
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The agricultmal history ojp the district exhibits very 
marked fluctuations from period to period in the area under cul- 
tivation. At the aettkroDut of 1870 the cultivated ai’i'a was found 
to be 009,042 acres, no less titan 94,746 acres in excess of the ruva 
recorded at the previous sofctbniJiit. Paring oho next tint fcy 
yeai a, however, the disturb tmdoi went wonum lint violent vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, and in 1 S8‘j-Sl> fcho area, under the plough had 
sunk to 57-1,853 ac-t.-s, a diminution of neatly 6 pur cent ; by 
1890-1 it had farther dwindled to (50 4,642 auras <n nearly \) per 
cent, less 5 while at. the recent settlement it had risen to 790, i;?o 
ac-xcs, cr still 3 per rent, below the figures of the last sottlo 
rnont The present amt, which represents 55*03 per cent, of the 
total area of the dial: it t, may probably he taken to he about the 
normal, that recorded at the last settlement, having been 
attained only at the culmination of a long strios of favoutablo 
seasons, and never reached before or since. Tbo lomarkaiflo 
variations m the period intervening between the two sottkiuoncs 
are accounted for by a number of serious agricultural calamities 
and pests. Kans grass was rife iu the northern bhur teaa even 
at the last settlement, and a continuous spread of ltd growth was 
noticed iu subsequent years till it finally culminated in a 
teirifle outhnrat in the wet seasons between. 1S85 and 1890, 
reducing, in the latter year, the cultivated ai oa in tho lhu>r f drake 
of Bhongaon and Mannpim hv over 30 per cent. The valuable 
alluvial tract of the Kali Kadi hJuxdvy had not had time fully to 
recover from damages and deterioration caused by floods, when, 
in 1885, it was devastated in overwhelming fashion by the 
disastrous Hadrai aqueduct flood which tore along tho valley in 
a broad, high wall of water, causing immense damage both to life 
and property. Ono effect of this flood was to damage part of 
this khadir more or loss permanently by a deposit of sand w nit 
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a series of abnormally wet years following kept the whole in the 
state of a reeking, useless morass. These wet years also caused 
much damage throughout the rest of the district by waterlogging, 
which was aggravated in parts of Shikohabad and Mustafabad by 
the opening of the new Bhognipur canal without the accompaniment 
of a proper contemporaneous system of drainage, thus giving rise 
to excessive subsurface percolation in the light sandy soil of this 
tract. 

As has already been stated, the area of the district which is fit 
for but not under the plough amounts to 145,06S acres or 13*58 
per cent of the whole. This shows, as might he expected, a material 
increase since the last settlement. But the proportion is not 
really a very high one, and m this respect the district will stand 
a comparison with its neighbours For the eulfcurable waste 
includes the land under groves and both old and new fallow as 
veil as that which though capable of being cultivated has been 
left untouched. Both groves and new fallow should properly ho 
deducted from the total, as the former can scarcely be classified 
as waste, and the latter is only temporarily out of cultivation 
owing to the necessary rotation of crops The exclusion of the 
areas under these two heads reduces the total figure by nearly 
one-fourth, and leaves 54,307 acres of waste land, and 54,549 
acres of old fallow. The agncultuial history of the district 
shows that a certain amount of tho latter might be again brought 
into cultivation, but it is extremely doubtful whether any of tho 
former, which is probably land of very poor quality, would repay 
the cost of tillage. 

Tho methods of cultivation employed in. the district are the 
immemorial ones common to the provinces in general, and few 
or no improvements have boon introduced among a peasantry 
that prefers tho inherited experience of centuries to any novelty 
giounded on uncomprehended theories The cultivator of Main- 
puri still uses the same simple plough, the same hoc, the same harrow 
as his ancestors. He prepares his ground in the same way, 
sows it as his father did before him, with an equal indifference 
to the quality of the seed, and varies his crop from year to year 
in the order prescribed by an inflexible tradition. The recently 
founded Knahi Bftbha (Agricultural Association) of Mainpuri 
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has, however, begun to make headway with the aid of the Agri- 
cultural department towards improvements, particularly wild 
icgard to implements, water lifts, and selection of Rued. The 
plough, called kd- a* elsewhere, aud the h‘u>y‘ or harrow, aio of 
the oidinary pattern, the fonrur sometimes having attached to if 
the drill 01 buns In i-wvampy land a heavj roller tailed the 
pafetu ov so/tap it, generally made from a laige log of l Anjwg ib 
used for breaking up the elocU. \\ ben* f obuco is* grow n, a broom, 
made of cotton twigs, called /ckwnnw, is employed to distribute 
the seed Other common implements art the fin/utv or largt 
hoe, tho k'Utdi'ii) or puk, tho khuth 1 /■<, ot askt', and the ImS'U/it, 01 
eiekle. 

The hai vests aio known by the ordinary names of khucif, 
tabi, and said. Tho last named consists < hiotly of melons and 
the like grown on tho sand}’’ banks of the Isan in the vicinity of 
the city of Xtainpuii, but though tho industry is a pi o St able) one 
the figures bulk small, amounting to only one-half per cent 
in the total. In the distent a-, a whole the <Wn". and khurtf 
crops are roughly equal, and seventeen per cent of iho total 
cultivated area is double-cropp-d 

Tor the kbit' if tho laud is usually ploughed throe oi tom 
times, and for tho tttbt fiom ten to fifh sn times An average 
paw of ballot ks will plough about one-half an acre in a day, and 
as a rule there aie about 4 an or of r , /bt ) and 2 to 2 1 acres of 
khav’if) with one aero for dofn.hli crops, kept in cultivation by 
one plough. The klmn,/ crops aie known locally as HMjrn } 
raibt crops if unirrigafced as stihi, tyu, and if ii rigated as bhartn, 
while the doftsli crops ara called dovire.. Rotation of mops is 
well understood and regularly employed. At fair is mown with 
all khcirof crops on good land, but not usually on sandy soil, as 
it is there easily injured by frost, and requires watering to wave it 
Cotton is sown before all the other IchU'i if crops, except maize, 
which is usually sown before the tain falls. Caraway, ckuhtit, 
maruu and rice are supposed to exhaust a field , fotjrii and juiu 
also make it less productive, but it can be restored by rnanuie. 
Barley does not spoil the soil for Itharif eiop^, but wheat injures 
it and rendero manure necessary Sugarcane improves the land 
for wheat in the following year nt o kho %J can x. aowi after 
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ii The usual rotation is to grow rob t crops one year and khanj 
the next ycai, but in gauham laud, the rich strip round the 
Milage site, maize, sown m Asarh, ran lie followed by wheat or 
barley m Kartik, and juiir, sown at the end of Asarh, can be 
succeeded by barley in. the mbi if the land be manured. Land 
intended for cotton and maize requires from two to five plough- 
ings ; for juar and bagra from one to five ploughmgs. But as a 
tule the more the soil is pulverised and raised, the less expense 
theie will be for weeding. Indeed, such are the advantages to 
bo derived from frequent ploughing, that if the soil be ploughed 
for the kkamf, in Phagun and Chaff, no manure will be necessary 
except for sugarcane The quantity of seed required varies 
considerably with tho crop to be sown, half a ser of bajm 
being sufficient to sow one kachcka bkjho, while for the 
same area one ser of juar, -nioth, ausa } urd, mung, chimw, 
km'i and cotton are needed. If maize or indigo are to be 
sown, 11 to 2} s <irs will be wanted ; if tii, 1 chitajc , if sarson or 
cluan £ ser ; if san 4 sere , and if potato, 60 to 80 sers. Juur 
and bajro, seed are sometimes merely scattered over the surface 
of the land and afterwards ploughed m. As a general rule, crops 
sown in maliyac require four waterings; in first-class dvmaf, 
three : m sec aid class dumat, two , in iter, one or two j and in 
pira or tihu riyn, five. Wheat has to bo watei ed from three to 
six times, according to the variety and the soil, and barley needs 
one watering less than wheat. Gram sometimes gets one water- 
ing in mediyw, but, as a rule, none is given. Between the time 
of sowing sugarcane and the rains, the crop requires from eight 
to ten waterings, and from one to three afterwards, according as 
the rains are late or early. 

Manure is highly prized, and is always used, where proem - 
able. But, as usual, the cattle droppings, which ought to return 
to the land, are made up into the cakes called v,plas and used as 
fuel, owing to the scarcity of wood, and no means are employed 
to store manure of any kind so as to preserve its quality. Ashes, 
stable litter and refuse are all made use of to supplement the 
inadequate residue of cowdung, and the leaves of certain crops, 
such a-s hemp, cotton, indigo and tobacco afford a valuable leaf- 
marmre sufficient whei ploughed in to pnq are the so 1 for any 
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crop but sugarcane. Nuncc motti, a kind of clay saturated 
with ammonia and phosphates procured from village sites, is 
spread upon the land dong with ordinary manure for both 
tobacco and faraway. The quantity of manure which experience 
has shown to be really requisite is considerable, and veiy 
much m excess of the possible supply from the scanty rofiouri es 
of the village. Tor the majority of crops, not less than 
a ton is needed to the kickchf hq/Ve, while for sugarcane the 
min im um is half as much again. The only portion of the 
village lands that is ever at all sufficiently manured is the narrow 
belt, which immediately encircles the inhabited site, A prejudice 
still prevails against the employment of the night soil from the 
large towns, and there is only a small demand for it among the, 
Kav bins and Lodhas for use in the suburban melon bods and 
vegetable gardens. 

Statistics of the principal crops grown in each tahsil will ho 
found in the appendix, A remarkable feature of the crop history 
of the district during the last thirty years has been the gi.ab 
development of the system of double cropping and mixed e> op- 
ping. The fonner is no doubt largely duo to the influence of 
the canals and the latter may he a sign of inferior cultivation. 
The area from which two crops were taken m the year was, at 
the last settlement, 7 per ectu,, of the whole, It is now 17 per 
cent, formerly cotton, jm< and bayra were almost anivur- 
sally grown, by themselves. Now they arc- scarcely grown at 
all except ni conjunction with arh'/r. The presence of a large 
proportion of the leguminous nitrogen-producing mops in both 
the Tthm if and rah counteracts the exhausting of the soil due to 
cereals and millets and the double oi even treble cropping which 
an increasing number of fields are now called upon to bear. 
The outturn of the principal crops per acre as shown i>v 
crop-cutting experiments is as follow s :-AVheas lid mauuds, 
barky ISf- mannds, gram 5 marnids, sugarcane 35} mauods. 
The figure for gram is slightly below and of sugarcane slightly 
above the normal of the district. 

xhe principal r-ibl crop is wheat, comprising when sown 
alone and in combination, with other crops more than half the 
total rob l area, By itself it occupies an ava ago area of 112 T 1 
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acres, and. in combination, with, barley and gram 167,288 acres. 
The proportion, is remarkably constant throughout the district, 
the percentage of land sown with wheat and mixed wheat, barley 
and grans, to the total r«bl area being, in the Mainpuri tabsil, 
74 por cent;., in Bhongaon, 79 per cent., in Shikobabad, S3 per 
cent,, in Mustafabad, 72 per cent., and in K&rhal 77 per cent. 
Several well-established varieties of wheat arc grown in the 
district, hut as a rule they are all grown together indiscrimi- 
nately in the same field, no attempt to sort the seed being made 
either by the bania who advances it or the cultivator who 
sou r s it. The most important arc #ua w.a a reddish grain 
without awns, sun tdirari, i eddish but awned; safed manya, 
white and awnless; safed tijerari , white and awned; and the 
awned and awnless varieties of bjhya or red wheat proper and 
8ttuiba,'tya. Tho fiist two have a white grain ; they require 
three waterings yield most produce, and sell at about one &>r 
to tho rupee higher than the others. Similar to these and next 
in value come the second two ; tho saved irutviya in particular 
gives a larg3 return, but requires plenty of water (four or five 
waterings) and is chiefly grown by Lodhas and KachhR The 
LaUya is tho hardiest of all and the most productive, but is only 
third in value, and both the grain and the flour are of a reddish 
colour. Tho grain of the sembariya is longer than that of 
the ordinary wheat, and is more common in Bah Panahat., on the 
right bank qf the Jarana Next to wheat in importance in the 
'iitbi programme comes barley, a considerable amount of which is 
grown alono in addition to that which is sown along with W'heat, 
gram and other crops. At tho recoiit settlement, in the year of 
verification, 86,171 acres were found to be under barley, nearly 
6,600 acres in excess of the previous five years* average, 01 
this area 12,807 acres wore situated in tho Musfcafahad tahril, 
where bailey sown alone formed 20 per cent, of tha total crop, 
The next highest percentage, was in Mainpuri, where 11 por cent, 
of tho tahsil was occupied by barley. In the others the 
percantage was just nndei or just over 8 per cent. The cul- 
tivation of the poppy made until recently very great strides 
m Mainpuri, tho area under this plant having increased 
fi nal 2,901 acres in 1976 to 27,869 acres in I90d though for 
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1907 and 1 90S the figures -were 19,965 and 14.7 50^ respective!} , 
showing the effect of high prices ef wheat competing to the 
detiiment of the poppy aiea. This enormous rise is due to 
the canals, which supply the plentiful v at© required for the 
successful culture of the plant, Giam is not grown to a very 
largo exeunt by luself, only accounting for 11,325 acres, a figmc 
differing but little from than at which it stood at the former 
settlement Tobacco and potatoes, which at the last settlement 
covered only 73 acres, now occupy 2, '250, a thirty -fold increase, 
and other garden crops have risen from 533 to 2,836 acres. 
There is a glowing demand for potatoes and cauliflowers, tin 
fashion having spread from Farrukhabad Mustard, raps, peas 
and the other usual minor rain crops are not grown by them- 
selves and for them no separate statistics are available, 

Jly far the largest pait of the kha/rif harvest consists ot 
ywtr and bajm, grown principally together and m combination 
with arkar. In the year of verification no less than 151,042 
acres out of the khunf total of 347,552 acres were found to lit 
under this mixed crop, while 15,384 and 22,204 acres of th 
remainder were taken up by bctgrci and yumr, respectively, grown 
by themselves, The increased popularity of the practice oi 
mixed cropping has already lieen commented on, and in this 
connection the figures of the last settlement are of great interest, 
for . they prove that the area sown with this combination of 
grains has been multiplied nearly a hundred Told m the last 
thirty years, though the total area under bajra and juar has 
diminished by nearly 9,000 acres. With the exception oi 
Sbikohabad, wheie 66 per cent, of the hlmnf area is taken up 
by these millets, either singly or along with arhar, there is little 
\aiiation in. the proportion throughout the district, all the other 
tahsils showing a percentage of rather over 50 per cent. The 
ciop next m importance to the millets, both as a food staple 
and in regard to the quantity produced, is maize, and the extent 
to which its cultivation has increased of late years is, in this 
as m so many other districts, one of the most notable’ features 
of agacuitural history. It now covers 60,Q4S acres as agai u a t 
16,443 acres at the last settlement. Cotton is another crop 
which illustrates the present tendency to combine crops instead 
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of sowing them separately. Thirty years ago only 748 acies 
weie planted with cotton and c trhar together. This crop now 
covers 36,153 aeies. On the other hand, only 13,056 acres of 
cotton by itself are now leeotded m hen of a formei 48,241 
aci,es The total area under cotton thus exhibits a slight 
falling off, but this would appear to lie only temporary, and in 
the opinion of the settlement officer u all other indications ait 
that the cotton aioa will expand m this district ” Arhar, 
which is so largely grown m combination with the millets 
and cotton, is larely or novel found alone The remaining 
khanf crops arc nee, sugarcane, indigo and some gaiden 
and other miscellaneous ciops. The nce-gi owing aiea in the 
district is not a largo one, but the low-Iving usar clay soils 
piovidc a fanly constant average of some 20,000 to 25,000 acres 
of this ci op, consisting chiefly of the early varieties Sugarcane 
was never an important ciop in this disteict, and its area has 
been steadily diminishing, until it now T stands at only 8,212 
acres, or less than half what it was at the foimer settlement 
Curiously enough, this decrease in populauty has coincided with 
improved methods of sugar extraction, and the substitution of 
the modern non picss foi the old stone one, Indigo has also 
appreciably decreased m area and is practically defunct, only 
about 500 to 1,000 acres being now giown, though during the 
past settlement period there was at one time a gieat impetus 
given to the cultivation of the plant, neaily every other village 
having set up its little factory, turning out some 50 to 100 
maunds of the dye But the decline of indigo in recent years 
has left the countryside dotted with the vats and buildings now 
crumbling to decay, the gloomy' memorials of a ruined industry 
and spent capital. The stoppage of the supply of the indigo 
manure has already been felt, and wall continue to ho a serious 
loss ; but on the other hand the numerous good wells built foi the 
factories remain as an appreciable gain. Garden crops, which 
once covered over 8,000 acres, have now shrunk to little over 2,000. 
The othei miscellaneous Jcharif products are not; of sufficient 
individual importance to call for separate mention. 

The said harvest is insignificant in area, lepresenting only 
one half \ r ent in the total It consists almost entirely of 
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melons and similar products grown on the sandy tarai banks 
of tiie Isan Nadi, m xhtj vicinity of the oily of Mainpuri. 

Mainpuri is exceptionally well irrigated from all sources— 
canals, wells, foils, and the livers. The last named are nob of 
Hindi direct use for irrigation, but their kkadir or tarai, the 
lowlying ground along the sides of the main stream which is 
overflowed timing the rains., needs, as a rule, no further watering 
to enable it to produce good crops. At the recent settlement, in 
the year of record, it was found that of the cultivated area of 
590, 435 acres no less than 497,411 acres or 84 per cent, com- 
manded irrigation fiom one source or another. Tho latter 
figure was deduced, village by village and hold by field, from 
the actually irrigated areas of the more seasonally normal years 
preceding the record year, so that this aggregate area may be 
taken as a reasonably correct; estimate of the noima.1 irrigable 
area at the present tune. The acrnal area found necessary to bo 
irrigated in dry veais, however, comoato about grds of that figure, 
but in any case slightly exceeds half the cultivated area. The 
paiganas with largest percentages of actual irrigation are Karhal 
70 per cent, and Ghiror 63 per cent,, while the lowest percentages 
are Bcwar 42 per cent,, Kisbni 44 per cent., and Shikohabad 45 
per cent. An examination of the detailed figures will show that 
of this total, 133,577 acres or 37 per cent, of tho total irrigation 
are supplied from the canals, 274,530 acres or 55 per cent, from 
wells, and only 39,304 acres or 8 per cent, from other sources, 
i,e. the foils and rivers, E\en the 93,024 acres returned as 
unirrigated cannot all be considered totally dry, as this figure 
includes a number of plots in lowlying tarn i areas, in the foils 
and river beds, such as the BKagna of pargana Shikohab&d, tho 
soil of which ordinarily retains sutfsoient moisture to carry if 
through the whole rcibi season without luither artificial irriga- 
tion. The totally dry area, therefoie, does not exceed 3,500 
aues at the outside. The improvement during the last, sottlo- 
ment period has been very remarkable. The actual increase in 
irrigable area amounts to some 40,000 acies or 12 per coat, on 
the former irrigable areas. But this is no measure of the increase 
in the stability and assuredness of the irrigation. Thus, the 
canal supply which, unlike that of the wells is independent of 
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the local rainfall, has more than doubled itself, increasing by 
91,886 acres. In other words, the thirty years have seen some 
15 to 16 per cent, more of the whole cultivated area taken under 
the stable canal irrigation. At the same time, the number of 
wells, both whole and pact masonry, has increased from 7,972 
to 1,8,084, a largo increase of 5,092, and of those 13,064 now 
existing, 7,270 (3,313 whole and 3,957 half masonry) aro newly 
built since tile last settlement. These now wells represent an 
investment of at least 6 lakhs of rupees sunk in tho land for 
agricultural purposes, and at any race indicate a f'aiily comfort- 
able surplus of means among the villagers. A noteworthy index 
of the security and prosperity resulting from the extension of 
canal irrigation is to be found m pargana Bewar and the north 
of parganas Kishni and Bhongaon, whore the population was 
formerly thinnest and the losses most sevens in periods of 
depression. In this tract, since the opening of the new Be war 
canal, the population has increased by 22 per cent, and 551 new 
village sites have sprung into existence. The district as a whole 
is now adequately protected by irrigation, as the history of 
recent famine years will prove; but thoio arc still some tracts 
mentioned above in the paragraph on precarious tracts, to which 
the canals do not penetrate, and where, for one reason or another, 
the well supply is unsatisfactory. The percentage of irrigation 
to cultivation is naturally highest in the best portion of the 
canal tract, whom it rises as high as 94 pm cent. On the other 
hand, in the Jamna ravine tract the percentage is still only 34 per 
cent,, whilo, except In just a few of the more fortunately situated, in 
the villages along the Kali Nadi the proportion of wet to total 
cultivation does not exceed 47 per cent. The rest of the central 
loam division and the Sirsa Nadi portion of the southern tract 
have 90 per cent. of their cultivated areas commanded by irriga- 
tion; the Letter villages of tho northern bla»c tract, ivhich are 
now commanded bv the Bewar canal, have 86 per cent, of tlieir 
areas irrigated (nearly all from the canal), while the inferior bhur 
portions of both the northern and southern bkvir tracts have some 
69 and 70 per cent, irrigable. 

But while tho canal irrigation is of immense value to the 
district, it has apparently assisted the spread of re/ It would 
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of course, he a palpable trior to attribute what rek there now is 
affecting ihe cakivafed area wholly to the canals. In the hist place, 
the Mainpuri cultivator 33 not exactly prone to economy in the use 
of canal water. There has recently been a steady substitution of 
a “ lift J, £ot the direct' 1 Sow 1 ' supply, But where the supply is by 
flow the cultivator^ method of applying water to Ms held is often 
to open out all the channels overnight and to go to Led, leaving 
them running. Ic matters nothing no him that hy the morning 
besides his own field, many surrounding plots, which did not 
want the water, are unuoeessaiU) swamped Secondly, the 
district suffered much between 1885 and 1891 from abnor- 
mally heavy rainfalls, and large tracts remained for several veats 
water-logged Nevertheless, the provision of an easy and plenti- 
ful supply of canal water has assisted the formation of m h rn 
fields still unaffected, and there are now m the canal-u rigafced 
portions of the district some 44 villages in pargana Shikohabad 
and 25 in tahail Karhal m which the phenomenon is very 
apparent, and there are some others along the canals in Uhsils 
Alusfcafabad, Mainpuri and Bhongaon, but the iSengar Siisa and 
Kali Isan I)uabs are free from rek. The Bhogmipur branch 
again has not been an unmixed blessing to the Sirsa Kadi tract 
of pargana Shikohabad, Apart from the deterioration, includ- 
ing damage to house property (for which the necessary relief was 
given at the time), which this canal caused to the villages in its 
vicinity owing to the absence of a proper contemporaneous 
system of drainage, the canal has caused a nioie or less pennauent 
excess of dampness in the soil of the villages along it and a 
tendency to t eh, and has in others effectively impaired if not, 
destroyed the previous excellent well capacity. Further, as a 
subsequent affect of the development of the drainage systems, 
the larger volumes of flood and surplus waters now sent along the 
former natural rain channels of the ravines have caused the loss 
of some valuable alluvial soils, hkagm and ktekhar, of the 
villages along the Jarnna, 

Another unsatisfactory feature of the canal system that has 
come into evidence in late years of scanty rainfall is the short 
supply of canal water due to the low state of the Ganges, and the 
consequent diversion of the canal supply to the lew favoured 
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districts lower down the Dual). The proposed Sarda feeder, 
however, should remedy this deficiency and lead to desirable 
extensions of channels to villager hither to not reached by the 
canal and devoid of an efficient n till supply This partial 
failure of she canal coupled with a mn of dry seasons has 
encouraged the making of wells, and it is hoped that the district 
will ho able to absorb annually about one lakh of rupees of 
Government loans that are forthcoming foi this put pose. 
With all its defects, however, canal water is on the whole more in 
demand than well water, and its supply must be very uncertain 
for it to he ousted by the latter. 

The original Ganges Canal, opened in 1854, traversed Main- 
puri with the Oawnpore and Etawah branches, both of them follow- 
ing the same lines as at present The amount of irrigation obtain- 
able from the canal was limited, and in I860 a committee was 
appointed by the Government of India to consider the question 
of its remodelling aud the supplementing of its supply by a new 
canal taken out of fim Ganges ai a lower point. The committee 
reported m favoui of the pjoposal but suggested the postpone- 
ment of any action till the values of water for irrigation should 
have risen. The failure of the rams in 186(1, however, 
emphasised the necessity for immediate action, and in 1 S0G preli- 
minary suney operations were commenced with a view to the 
selection of a site for the voter and the location of the main line 
of ths proposed canal in connection with the existing Cawnpore 
and Btawah biun-ohes of the Ganges Canal A detailed survey 
in the following year ckacly indicated Nai ora, a village about 
,10 miles to the north-east of Aligarh, as the best available site 
for the web , and in 1S70 a detailed project for the Lower Ganges 
Canal was prepared. This project proposed to make the main 
canal from Narora to Allahabad, feeding the Cawnpore and 
Ktawah branches by a supply channel and crossing the former 
at the 115th mile of its course at Tarim, and to make a new 
Bhogmpur branch, taking out of the Etawah branch just beyond 
ths boundary of the Mainpuri district. Work was began in 
1872, but in 1877 the Local Government submitted a revised 
project, abandoning the proposal to carry tho main canal to 
Allahabad, and substituting for it the Bawar brunch, to follow 
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tiie same alignment, but to terminate at the Is an N xhe main 

canal was to be continued along the supply branch, crossing the 
Cawupoie branch at Gopalpur by a level crossing, ap to Jei a, 
near Eta, where the old Etawah branch meets it and where the 
new branch would take off from it, and the Bhognipur branch 
was to start from Jeia and traverse the southern portion of 
Mainpun, instead of beginning m the Eta wall district. These 
modifications were accepted by the Government of India m 1877, 
and in 1S80 the new branches were opened. The district is now 
therefore traversed by the Lowei Ganges canal and four of its 
branches, and every pargana is more or less proceeded by canal 
water. The main canal, entering the district at its north- w ostein 
corner, flows through the Mustafabad tahsil fiom north to south, 
uhile its four branches strike off to the south-east and run m 
more 01 less parallel courses through the bieadth of the distuct 
fiom west to east, but always bearing to the south. The most 
northerly, the so-called Bewai branch, loaves the main canal at 
mile 40, m the Etawah. district, entering' the Mampuri distuct 
at its 25th milo. Nest to it, to the south, is the Cawnpoio 
branch, which takes out of the main canal m its 56ch milo at 
Gopalpur m paigana Mustafabad. Sis miles further south, at 
Jera, the main canal bifurcates into two branches, the Gfcau ah 
branch and the Bhognipur branch. The former of those mns 
eastwaids in a direction roughly parallel to the JEwui and 
Cawnpore bran ethos, nhilo the latter continues its course almost 
due south till it leaches the tahsil town of Shikohabud. It there 
swings round to the east as it approaches the line of the East 
Indian Railway and follows thenceforward a corn*, so parallel to 
those of the other branches. The water from the upper Ganges 
canal system also supplements the supply of the feeder canal at 
Gopalpur and Jera. There arc regulators at each of the canal 
heads, and bridges at Gopalpur, Uresar, and fcJambpur (Ekn) • 
also a syphon over the Arind, 

The canal divisions under executive engineers of the In ig a 
tion department are distributed throughout the district without 
relation to other administrative boundaries. The Main pm i 
division with headquarters at Mainpuri covers the north of tht, 
district north of the Annd nvor excluding tho small areas on 
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the east and -west under the Cawnpore and Aligarh divisions 
respectively. It also includes the Bhognipur branch up to the 
Shikohabad tahsil boundary southwards from Gopalpur, and 
overlaps the Etah district as far a3 the head of the Bewar branch, 
which is entirely withm this charge. The headworks of all four 
branches are within this division, of which Gopalpur on the 
extreme western boundary is the most important ; and scarcely 
less important is the system of regulators at Jera for the Bhogni- 
pur and Etawah branches. A sub-divisional officer is always 
permanently located at Gopalpur in connection with the legula- 
lion of supply to the main branches. The Aligaih division with 
headquarters at Aligarh covers the area irrigated by the 
distributaries fed from, the Upper Ganges Canal system above 
Gopalpur and Jera. The Sc agar Nadi improvement to the west 
of the Bhognipur branch, and the Pilakhtar, Null Suraya, and 
Katana distributaries are within the division. The Etawah 
division is conterminous with the Arind-Sengar dual) below 
Jera. The Cawnpore division extends eastwards from the Tarha 
bridge on the extreme eastern boundary of the district, and is 
limited to the Arind-Isan dual). The Bhognipur division starts 
at the Sirsa river on the Bhognipur branch, and ends so far as 
this district is concerned at the Etawah border in Shikohabad 
tahsil. For irrigation purposes these divisions are well defined 
and include the main canal and branches therefrom within the 
above-mentioned areas. Eoi drainage purposes the boundaries 
are not so exact, and the Sengar-Sirsa duab east of the Bhogni- 
pur branch is not included in any charge, but very little drainage 
if any is actually needed here. 

This branch, uhieh was opened m 1880, irrigates the Sakit 
pargana In Etah, and the Kali-Isan duab m the parganas of 
Kuraoli, Alipur Patti, Bhongaon, Bewar, and Kishni in Mainpuii 
as well as part of Earrukhabad. It enters the Mainpuri district 
at Panwali ancl comes to an end in the Is an Nadi near Tarha. 
With the exception of a stretch of loam between the towns of 
Kuraoli and Bhongaon, the country through which it flows is 
sandy and was in former years exceedingly liable to suffer in years 
of drought but baa now been transformed into a most prosperous 
^nd secure agricultural region In times of full demand ita 

A 
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discharge at the head is 712 cubic feet per second, and it runs every 
alternate -creak It is nob navigable. Its distributaries m this 
district axe the Birsinghpur minor, the Bankia, Bhongaon and 
Bajhera on the right bank, and the Kalawao, Kuraoli, Bewar, 
Nigoh, and Binsia channels on the left With the exception 
of the Malawan, Nigoh and Bmsia distributaries, -which also 
serve parts of Etah and Farrukhabad, the irrigation from 
those channels is entirely confined to Mampuri. The 
disastrous breach of the Kali Kadi aqueduct ah Nadrai near 
Kasganj in Etah in 1SS5, to which reference has been mads else- 
where, besides devastating the whole valley of the Kali Kadi, &Lo 
involved the closing of this canal for a considerable time. Tho 
area commanded by this branch is 127,033 acres and the maxi- 
mum yet irrigated by it has been 53,101 acres m 1905-00. The 
area irrigated m the 1007-08 famine was rather less, amounting 
to 53,080 acres only. There axe bridges at Pamrah, Tilokpur 
(Lakhaura), Saraiya (Sarai Lafcif), Kunwaipur (Bikrampur), 
Kuraoli, Nan am au. Bkbhwan, Kiuawai, Bilon, Jalalpar, Kaj- 
wana, Barauli, Manpur Han, Bewar, Majholi, Subhanpar and 
Todarpur. There are falls with regulators at Kuraoli, JalaJpnr, 
and Majholi and two tail falls at Bahramau and Ahmadpur of 
12 feet each into the Isau. There is one svphon at Xigvvan. 

This, like the Etawah branch, originally formed part of the 
Ganges Canal system, and was only transferred to the Lower 
Ganges system in 1S77. It now takes off from the main canal in 
its 56th mile at Gopalpui in pargana Mustafabad and flows 
south-east as far as Lannahar, where it makes a slight curve to 
accommodate itself to the comae of the Arind river. The canal 
passes through the parg-auas of MustafaW, Ghiror, Main puri, 
Bhongaon and Kishm, entering the Farrukhabad district in its 
60fch mile, near Bhakroi, and irrigates the country lying between 
the Is&n and Arind rivers. In times of full demand its 
discharge at the head at Gopalpur is 1,600 cubic feet per second. It 
is provided with numerous bridges at Gopalpur, Ninauli, Kailai, 
Muhkampur (Aurangabad), Nagaria (Nagla Salehi), Pacha- 
war, Karaoli, Lane aha. r, Bustampur (I)harm angadpnr Nagaria), 
Singhpur (Auren Panraiia) Patarhar, {Angaufhaj. Bhanwa/ 
Basawanpur, Kasardh Baihar (Singwj, Lhanrans Tarha, and 
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Fafcehpor (Kumhaul). A large distributary known as the Kaga- 
ua rajbaha leaves this branch on the left bank near FT agaria (other- 
wise known as Kagla Salehi) and another lower down at Tarha. 
On the light bank are the Paehawar and Sakiawa distributaries. 
The Paehawar distributary stalls at Paehawar, and skirts the 
main canal to its tail at Dhanr&us. The Sakrawa distributary 
starts at the Tarha bridge and irrigates three villages befoi center- 
ing the Farrukliabad district. As this is a navigable canal theie 
are weirs and locks at Tarha; Kagaria (ISTagla Salohi) and Gopal- 
par. The area irrigated in 1906-07 was 44,838 acres foi both 
seasons, out of a commanded area of 1,003,761 acres. 

This braneh irrigates the duab between the Arind and 
Sengar rivers, running parallel with the Cawnpore branch as far 
as Gangsi, whore it takes a turn to the south. Its head is at 
Jera, a hamlet of Eka rn Mustafabad, and it runs for 41 J miles 
in Mampun before it enters the Etawah district. It crosses the 
natural drainage lines at several points. At Ghiror a large 
escape with a regulator into the Sangar river has been construct- 
ed. There are bridges at Sunaii, Eatehpur, Katana, Kagla 
Tiwari (Eka), Paindhat, Kanwa Kan a, Patikra, Baragaon, 
Kusian, Kagla Eateh Khan, Ghiior, Kagla Jarari (Kosma), 
Jawapur, Gangsi, Kitaoli, Bujhiya (Urthan), Kagla Basa, 
Jhindgaon, Takhrau and Bilan da (Ruiua). The right main 
distributary no longer exists, its place having been taken by 
several independent distributaries from the main canal. The 
principal distributaries aie now the Kaurara (Buzurg), Kusiari, 
Karhal and Takhrau lajbahas on the right bank, and the Jaraii, 
Gangsi and Bansak channels on the left The total length of the 
distributaries and their minor channels m this district is 199 
miles, and they irrigate 23S villages. The area commanded by 
this canal is 138,164 acres, and of this area about 60 per cent, 
can be irrigated in a year of drought in the two seasons. The 
normal full discharge or volume passing the regulator at Jera is 
2,049 cubic feet per second. There are falls at Patikra, Kusiari, 
Gluror, Gangsi, Kitaoli and Bilanda. The canal is not navig- 
able, nor are the weirs at present used as sources of water power. 

This was opened in 1SSO Id ke the Etawah branch it starts 

at Jera and forms the moro southerly of the two branches into 
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which the main canal divides at. this point. Its coarse is at first 
due south to Ammj, neai Shikobabad town, but from this place 
it curves to the east and runs between the railway and the Sirsa 
river into the Etawah district. At the 3rd mile it crosses the 
Sengar, at the 10th mile the Sonhar, and at the 19th mile the 
Sirsa by means of laigc syphons. At Jera there is a telegraph 
office instituted with the object of regulating the supply of water 
to the Etavrah and Bbognipur branches. The area commanded 
lies. in Shikobabad, where it irrigates the dual), from 3 to 9 miles 
wide, of the Sirsa and Jamna riveis. The maximum normal 
discharge of thjs branch with the full gauge of 7 feet at the head 
is 1,200 cubic feet per second. Tho starting level of the bed, viz. 
the floor of the regulating head at flora, is 537-53 lea above 
mean sea let el The width of the canal bed vaiios from 52 feet 


at head down to 45 feet at the SSth mile, whore it leaves the 
district The slope of the bed is 1 in 7,500 throughout with a 
fall of 1-75 feet in the. 25th mile, known, as the Bhandri fall, and 
another of 2 feet, in the 29th mile, known as the Surajpur fall. 
The Ubti distributary, the most important in the reach, takes of 


ou the right of the canal between the 19th and 20lh miles, with 
a full discharge of 93 cubic feet per second, and runs in a south- 
easterly direction. The two other distributaries in the district 
are the Ahmadpur, taking off on the left bank in the 25th mile 
with a discharge of 28 cubic feet pc r second, and the Bhadan. 
with Ujrai minor, taking off on the light a iutlong beyond the 
28th milestone, with a discharge of 41 cubic feet per second. 
These distributaries run, according to the present arrangements 
two weeks in three, and their aggregate full discharges ought to 
irrigate 21,546 acres in the rah season each year. Tbs aciarl 
maximum irrigation hitherto effected in two seasons of one year 
amounted in 1905-06 to 35,363 acres out of a commanded 
area w 9o,<48 acres. In other words, S7 per cent, of tho 
commanded area has come under irrigation. The- Ubti 
distributary has lately beon remodelled, and the other two are 
being similarly treated, with the object of making them work 
absolutely without closure of their outlets, an important point 
m the working of a canal. There are bridges at Gaheri MW 
fftbad, Uarapur B^mu, flajmnai, K*tena Hama, Naiyam^ 
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Aiaunj. Shikohabad, Aswa, Bhandri, Amhaur. Surajpur, Jahmai. 
Bhadan, and Khondar Ajnaura, and a syphon at JBhogpur. 

The Upper Ganges Canal (Etawah branch) under She Aligarh 
division waters a few villages in Mustafabad from the Katana 
Kali, and PilakWar distributaries. There is cue bridge at 
Suraya, and a drainage work, the Sengar Kadi improvement. 

More than half the irrigation of the district, as has 
already been observed, is still carried on from wells, but the 
area dependent on this source of irrigation has materially 
declined, only 274,530 acres being now watered from wells 
as against 828,400 at the last settlement. This decrease is 
entirely confined to earthen wells, as the number of masonry 
wells in the district has nearly doublet! in the same period, 
When canal water is available it is naturally taken, and the 
recurrent labour and expense of excavating the short-lived 
earthen well are avoided, though there is a generally prevailing 
belief, for which scientific justification can perhaps be found, in 
the superior fertilizing qualities of well water. This is particu- 
larly the case in regard to wells in the near neighbourhood of old 
village sites, which probably absorb a good deal of ammonia, 
nitrates and. other salts by drainage. The nona clay, which 
is well known to be a groat fertilizer, is habitually collected by 
cultivators from old village sites and used in combination with 
manure. On the other hand, the natural soils and strata some- 
times impart properties the reverse of beneficial to well water. 
For instance, in the large Tihanti tor bitter tract in Mustafabad 
cultivators eagerly embrace any chance offered of availing 
themselves of canal irrigation, although the subsoil is good and 
firm and wells can be easily and cheaply constructed, and last 
for years. Besides rendering the earthen well unnecessary in 
its neighbourhood the canal has in many places, particularly 
in the sandy tract, made it impossible by saturation of the sub- 
soil, which causes the sides of the well to fall in, and makes 
unsupported excavations to any depth impracticable. By far the 
greatest number of earthen wells is found in pargaua Shlkoh- 
abad, m the south- west of the district, where the soil is firm, and 
the water lies at an average depth of forty feet from the surface, 
while pargana Barnahal is almost entirely irrigated from them 
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To the east of the district where the water level rises to ten or 
fifteen feet from the surface, the soil is so ur favourable to the 
construction of such wells that they require constant renewal 
In the central tract many have been destroyed by peculation 
from the canals. 

The masonry well is called kuaoi and an tznlmed earthen 
well kuiyan. There are several kinds of masonry wells in use m 
the district, some being of block kankar (s ilia), either with lime 
mortar or yard or mud, others of brick, burned or sun. baked, 
and also the gand or g.irh well. 

The /arnica r well, which is practically everlasting, varies 
in cost according to the depth at which water ia found, but can 
scarcely be made for less than Its. 200. The small g irh well is 
formed of huge bricks, four or five of which placed together 
make up a circle leaving an apertuic barely sufficient to allow 
of the lowering of a bucket. This typo of well is only used 
when the water is at no great distance from the surface, and is 
inexpensive, costing only from Rs, 25 to Rs. 50, but lasts only 
10 or 12 years. 

Most masonry wells are spring wells resembling generally 
the ordinary spring wells found throughout the alluvial plains 
of the I udo-G angelic Valley. The sub-soil, after cutting 
through the upper arable soil, is generally found to be composed 
of alternate layers of different thicknesses of sand and hard 
clay with or without foxmfoir. At a certain depth, avoi aging 
usually from 20 to SO feet, the percolation level (cUan) is reached 
where the soil is moist throughout the year and where water 
tends to collect slowly in an open excavation, and may 
suffice for the supply of small water lifts such as dhcnHis or 
even for one bucket (alarm) ox a bullock lift worked slowly. 
Wells so constructed are percolation wells, and arc genoinlly 
unprovided with a masonry cylinder owing to their temporary 
nature. Sometimes percolation wells are constructed in river 
beds as wdl as in ordinary soil. A percolation well is usually 
sunk down into the first sandy stratum below the percolation 
evel and the difficulty is to cheek the tendency of the saturated 
sand of that stratum to enter the well, choking it, and causing 
subsidence of thy sides, and ultimate collapse of the well The 
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sides of the well have therefore to lie supported, and at the same 
time provision has to bo made for admitting water free of sand 
as far as possible, but as it "is impossible entirety to keep 
sand from entering the well through the bottom and sides 
when drawn upon the well becomes useless after a compa- 
ratively shoi'ii lime, the length of which s ariee according to the 
supply taken from it, and the nature of the sub-soil. Simi- 
larly a masonry well sunk as far the pel eolation level only and 
resting on sand will ultimately be undermined and collapse or 
break and m either case be rendered useless, and therefore it does 
not pay to invest in such a well, so that percolation wells arc 
generally unlined with masonry and are of a tempoiary nature. 
A masonry well is therefore sunk through the first water-bearing 
sand down to at least as far as ibe nest h&id stratum (mota or 
gluirra) which is impermeable to water, and embedded thereon 
carefully so as to exclude all water and sand. The well having 
been emptied and proved to be water tight, a hole is drilled through 
the mota with a crowbar or spear and water is admitted from 
the sandy stratum underneath, whence it is forced up into the well 
by hydiostatic pressure, varying according to the depth of the 
mota and other factors. This is called striking the ' set' or 
spring and such wells are called sub-aitcsiau. Owing to the 
extreme flatness of the alluvial plain no true artesian wells are 
to be found, at any rate in this district, and the water ultimate- 
ly reaches a level averaging from 20 to 30 feet below' the 
ground level, approximating to the percolation level. After 
the spring has been struck and the well used, the sand of the sub- 
jacent water-bearing stratum tends to corns into the well for 
a short time until a water cavity is formed undei the mota 
sufficiently wide and deep to maintain equilibrium of the parti* 
edes of sand forming its sides, for in proportion as the cavity 
grows wider less water flows past each particle until the sand no 
longer tends to be carried along with the water into the well. 
The size of the particles of sand in this subjacent stratum 
affects the supply; If they aie minute they check the supply, 
and if large and granular they give a freer passage to the water. 
The thickness of the mota is an important factor .inasmuch as 
it forms a support for the well cylinder . If it is not strong 
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6no ghfco sipiait the cylndei over the water cavity, the well 
v> 11 collapse and become useless, but usually a thickness of 6 oi 
7 feet is sufficient for a four-backet well, provided of course 
that the mota is of a firm consistency and free o£ friable soiL 
The best kind of motv is oue that has hard la nher nodules 
mixed with the clay and is imposed on a coarse bed of sand. 
If the uioivc is too thin or weak it is accessary to sink the 
cylinder on to the nest film motet. If the iaota is absent or 
inefficient the well is a failure as a spring well, but the district 
is now provided with a well-borer under the Ag» icultural Depart- 
ment who has his time occupied chiefly in remedying existing 
wells, and also to a less extent, in malting trial Loimgs for new 
wells. If the mohi is absent or defective the bottom of the v> ell 
is plugged and through it a pipe is sunk to the next efficient viofa. 
The expense of an iron pipe is very little, and a veil may draw 
on a deep and therefore reliable water supply at a cost of about 
Es. 50 oi so, instead of being sunk in the usual laborious 
fashion at a cost of perhaps ten times that amount. The Tsan 
and Kali Kadi valleys in the northern sandy tract constitute 
practically the only pans of the district where the uiota is deficient 
oi absent at oidirtary depths. The method of sinking the 
cylinder (gold) is to construct first a wooden cylinder (johm) 
which is inserted in the excavation above percolation level and 
rests on a wooden frame (rdkh). The latter frequently extends 
beyond the cylinder for 18 inches. The cylinder is built: up 
on the rnhh until in some cases it projects beyond tho ground 
surface. Sufficient weight for sinking, having thus been proemed, 
the mkh is carefully undermined, the wet soil mid water being 
drawn out as required. "When, the m ota is reached the inter- 
stices between the rakh and the motu are packed with kanlar, 
hemp and molasses, making the cylinder water-tight. The well 
is then finished off by striking tho spring and completing its 
upper portion. In eai then non-masonrv wells where sandy 
water-bearing strata are met the sides are lined with rope-like 
toils of twigs pegged down layer by layer, such a well being 
ealiea a hra well, and resembling tho other variety of earthen 
we 1 called biuUjar, which ie protected by a fiame-woik of 
stakes internovtn with twigs of aritar cotton or lammwk 
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a both* wall, also called a gamn or g trawctri, consists of a 
circular lining of stakes on which planks are nailed and firmly 
fastened together with iron clamps. Where the sub-sod con- 
sists of a firm white clay (mi ota) the navga or unlined well can 
bo made and will often last as long as 20 years, and in fact one 
such well has been xn use for nearly 100 years. These wells are 
to be met with in the south of pargana Shikohabad, but else- 
where the life of an earthen well is from one to two years, but 
as their cost averages from 11s. 10 to 11s. 12 in the localities where 
they are made they are readily renewed as required. At the same 
time it must he stated that the tendency to replace earthen 
by masonry wells is growing, even in. places where earthen wells 
draw fiom springs. When the drawing of water from a well 
is first stalled the water surface sinks rapidly until it overcomes 
the resistance in the water-bearing stratum, whereupon the 
incoming water begins to balance the output and maintain 
a constant level. It may happen, especially in years of 
drought when the sub-soil water has sunk, and in. places 
u here the >/n ota is comparatively near the surface of the ground 
that the uater surface may sink so much as to leave too 
little water for filling the bucket. Short of tapping another 
lower spring, such a well will have to be worked slowly, or 
abandoned. The majority of spring wells, however, have such 
a copious supply that they can be worked with four pairs of 
bullocks continuously, two pairs on on© side and two on the 
opposite side; very fen spring wells axe to be found that do not 
give water enough for at least two pairs of bullocks, and in 
places 6 or 8 buckets can bo used, A four-bucket well is one 
with 4 pairs or Inos (bullock runs) and is generally not less 
than 8 feet in diameter. The Persian wheel ( rahat ) is never 
used in this district because of its bulkiness and inferior 
efficiency, and the ordinary water-lift is the pur or charm, a 
large leather bag containing as a rule 25 gallons, and worked 
in the usual way, by a pair of bullocks yoked to one end of the 
rope to the other end of which is attached the c haven* The 
bullocks driven by the driver advance up the inclined surface 
of the run towards the well letting the bag down, the rope 
passing over a pulley (gbirl or charkhi); when the bag is full 
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they letuin, descending into the mio/d or pit at the end of the 
rua as far as the bakoro or turning point at the end. The 
jmt is caught and emptied on reaching the well brink by a man 
named pu,rhi and parcha ox •p(if<.‘kc<,wil & 7 and the water is dis- 
tributed in the fields by the pan lutja or pandcata, Thus throe 
men are employed on one bucket, but two pairs of bulIockB on 
one side of a well can be worked with one driver and one pw>‘hi. 
The pulley is supported generally on a forked tree-trunk {Jtuwi’ 
or kuih&r), to which its asle is held by pegs. The whole of this 
apparatus is portable, and removed when required, the pulley 
and axle being always taken away every evening after work. 
More rarely the pulley is attached by uprights to a cross beam 
(mmr) resting on earthen or masonry pillars. With a dopth of 
25 feet (a very general depth) one 25-gallon bucket (the usual 
capacity of a charsa) will give 30 gallons to the minute or 800 
cubic feet per hour, or 2,400 cubic feet per working day of 8 
hours. 

With the dhenltli the heavy pw is not employed but only 
a lighter vessel of earthenware. This simple device is of the 
standard pattern, consisting of along lever or beam ( dkcnMi ), 
working on an axle fixed in alow forked post (met njhct) as 
fulcrum, with its short end heavily weighted with lumps of clay 
( ckakha hat or thm). To the extremity of the long end is 
fastened a rope {baron), to which is attached the bucket 
(bzri&xra). The cultivator, taking hold of the rope, pulls on it 
and lowers the bucket into the well or tank; then, releasing his 
hold, allows the weight at the other end to fall and draw up the 
water. The vessels used ordinarily hold about two gallons, so 
that the process is both slow and laborious. Often, however, 
cultivators will club together and have five or six clhenUiS at 
work at the same place, at the same tnoe, pouring all the water 
into a common channel. This both saves labour, as only one 
man is needed to distribute it to the several fields, and also 
avoids ranch loss by percolation and evaporation. The aica 
irrigated by a well varies very considerably with the nature of the 
well and the character of the soil. It is usual for masonry wells 
to have as many as 3 or 4 laos, or runs, while earthen wells have 
seldom more than one. Actual measurement* made in a dry 
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y a., in paigana ICur&oli, where the soil lends to be sandier than 
mosh, showed that on the average each lao of a niasonty well 
with a 20-feot lift could Irrigate annually 5 acres; each, run of 
an earthen well, fed by the spring, nearly 4 acres; while the 
percolation well commanded about 2| acres, and the dhenhh 
only a little over one acre. These estimates are probably rather 
below than above the mark. 

About S per cent, of the irrigation of the district comes from 
jhils } tanks and rivers, the actual area being some 40,000 acres. 
The contribution of the rivers to this total ie a small one, the 
lean and the Ariud being the only ones whose water is of much 
service, and oven their usefulness is mainly confined to the uppor 
reaches, though dams are made lower down for this purpose (seo 
the article on rivers in Chapter I). As a rule, the steepness and 
height of the banks and tho scanty supply of water in the season 
when it is most waufced. militate against any extensive employ- 
ment of the rivers for this purpose ; while tho bed of the stream, 
and its hhodiv or ttivai on cither side, stand in no need of irriga- 
tion, thanks to the thorough saturation already received by tho 
soil during the rains. To bring tho water from the jhils or 
tanks on to the land the dhcnhli is employed where practicable, 
but more often it is baled out and thrown up by hand. The 
method is simple. A large, fiat basket called Icthwt (lerz) or 
bmri ( beri ), about 10 inches across and a few inches deep, is the 
implement. Tom ropes are attached to this and held hy four 
men, two on each side. A largish hole is dug at the head of the 
water channel, which may be as much as five feet above the 
tank, though usually less, and another directly' below it in the 
bed of the tank. These holes are protected from erosion, the 
upper one with a bundle of stiaw or grass and the lower with 
bricks. The men dip the lahnri into the pool and then swing it 
up, throwing the water into the prepared liasin. The work is 
hard, and two shifts of four men each are required to carry it on 
continuously. Sometimes the basket is replaced by a leather hag 
of similar shape, but about double the capacity, called a pxrohu or 
dol. It is not uncommon to see water being raised more than 
one stage in this manner, and two sets of men working tandem- 
fashion, one behind the other: in some eases the dkenMi is made 
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use of ±oi the final lift. Latterly the Agricultural Association 
of Maiupuri has been pushing chain pumps as supplied by the 
Agricultural Department, to i eplaoe the basket lift, and one or 
two 15-feet pumps have been successfully used on the Kali Nadi, 
wheia the lift is about 12 feet. Hitherto do one has installed a 
power plant, but there is no doubt that they will be adopted in 
time, not so much on the Jumna, Kali Nadi or Isan. as in 
ordinary wells m the inferior, where fcho springs and sub-soil 
strata ai® satisfactory and the irrigable area is ample. Along 
the rivers there is little need for b ligation in normal years. 
Chain pumps will no doubt bs brought into vogue by the litiga- 
tion department for raising water fiom distributaries, but the 
supply in the ordinary village channels is not sufficient to supply 
these pumps, which at low depths di&w fiom two to three times 
the amount given by the basket lift at a similar expenditure of 
labour. The gallonage per mmute of a basket lift is 75 and of 
a 5-foot chain pump 150, as compared with 80 gallons given by 
the oidinary bullock lift. 

There are no records of the famines which afflicted the dis- 
trict in the eighteenth century or before it, but- its position loaves 
no room for doubt that it. must have shared iu the great droughts 
that devastated ail Hindustan m 1770 aud 1788; unpi otectod as 
it then was it must have suffered the full violence oc those 
visitations. During the early years of the nineteenth century a 
succession of droughts and famines afflicted the whole Duab. J n 
tk- early pare of 1303 the crops were much injured by hail- 
storms; and tii© rains failed altogether about the middle of 
August, after a few scanty falls. This resulted in the almost 
total loss of the khan,/ harvest, a calamity followed by the failme 
of thr winter rains, and consequent partial loss of the rain. 
The. distress was groat and widespread, and, though to some extent 
relieved by largo suspensions of revenue and fair harvests iu 
1S06-G, left tk country in no position to face another untimely 
cessation of tho monsoon in August 1806 and another unprodne- 

™ IS1 ° and 1812 Wre als ° Joars of dTQ *gte, aud in 

olo-H die scarcity was serious enough to deserve the name of 

famine, though nos so sorely felt in Mainpmi asiu some of th® 
ueigh Doming districts. There were several seasons of drought 
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between 1814 and 1837. but it was not till the latter year that 
the district again experienced a ically severe famine. In 1838 
Mr, 2, ts. C. Hamilton reported. after visiting Fairy khabad : 
ts Mainpuri was in a somewhat worse state. The psrganas 
whLh the i oad traversed were ban en and parched, tho crop in 
the ground stunted and light and no appearance of any fckanf 
having been i saped, but town; rls and in Suhpura (now in tho Etah 
district) the cultivated area seamed much improved, ” Captain 
Wroughton, the surveyor, writes of his visit during tho preceding 
year (1837 ) to Etah, ICuraoli, Shikohahad and Ghiror that, 
whereas in ordinm y years a. cultivator with one plough tills 40 
bighas (lathei under 20 aeres), of which one-hslf is irrigable, this 
year none of the dry area was cultivated and only four-fifths of the 
wet, Tho bant'd, as usual, assisted tho cultivators withseed, hut 
when they saw the unfavourable nature of tlio season, they refused 
to advance giam for subulstenc-o until the new crops were ready. 
The consequence of tins may bu imagined. “The cultivators 
neglected their sowings, which perished, and multitudes of them 
fled to other parts of the country, where reports led them to con- 
template a more promising state of affairs.” Kuraoli was much 
worse off than Etah, its soil being chiefly bKwr or sand. The 
irrigated area was much smaller than in previous years, and 
fodder was only procured with the greatest difficulty. One-half 
of Mnstafabad was in a passable state, the wet cultivation show- 
ing an increase of about 25 per cent on previous years. But the 
condition of the other half to the south-west was deplorable, 
and from a rapid survey Captain Wroughton estimated that it 
could not have more than one-quarter of tho nounal amount of 
wet cultivation. In both Mustafa bad and Shikohahad there was 
no dry cultivation whatever, and fodder in the shape of grass 
was not procurable. Numbers of cattle perished from want of food 
and water, for In the country towards the Jamna the depth of 
the water from the surface rendered the raising of it in sufficient 
quantities too laborious to be practicable. In Ghiror there was 
an increase in the wet area of fully 25 per cent., but no dry til- 
lage, Captain Wroughton writes : H Though the cattle have, 
generally speaking, not died, the hot wind will certainly put 
them out, for even in working now their limbs bend under the 
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shadow of a carcase. Grass .is to be had, but is still extremely 
difficult to procure,, and when, obtained, if I may say so, contains 
as ranch aufcrzineat as rejected rope-yarns, and is beyond the 
masticating powers of any animal that I am acquainted with, 
save and except a hungry Dual) bullock. The effects of this 
famine were seen, not only in untillcd fields, m the loss of me a 
and cattle, and the deterioration of tho working power of the 
survivors, but also in the -violent changes which took place in tho 
constitution of the existing social body. As will be seen here- 
after, very many of the transfers of land which subsequently 
took place owed their origin ho the indebtedness caused by this 
famine, and the usurious interest charged by the ban ms on loans 
for the purchase of seed and the necessaries of life, and it was 
many years before the district recovered from the check then 
given to its prosperity. The remissions of revenue for the two 
years amounted to Eg. 72,931, and the net balance at the close 
of 1246 fash (1S3S-39 A.D.) amounted to Rs, 4,09, S04 on the 
district as it then stood. The next famine came in 1S60-1, and 
found the district officers better prepared to deal with it. The 
Shikoh&had road was taken in hand and gave daily employment 
to 4,000 persons while the distress lasted. A sum of Rs. 30,574 
(including Rs. 2,350 from local subscriptions) was placed at the 
disposal of the local committee, and of this Rs, 29,065 were 
expended in relieving a- daily average of 4,605, or a total of 
690,173. This does not include the sums spent on relief works-, 
the Rs. 20,113 advanced to cultivators for seed and cattle, the 
greater part of which was never recovered, or the portions of tho 
balances of land revenue, amounting to Rs .1,06,421, which w ero 
subsequently remitter]. The drought of 1868-9 caused little 
suffering in the district. Turing August 1888 the Collector 
anticipated that his district would be the centre of an enormous 
famine tract, but fortunately the rainfall in September came in 
time Jo save the district fioxu ruin, and the eventual outturn of 
the spring crop uas estimated at about three-fourths of the 
average. Prices weie kept high by the export of large supplies 
of grain to Central India. 

In 1877 the rains failed almost entirely, only 2*9 inches 
falling instead of over thirty ays in normal year* Less than a 
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third of the usual hhxvnf area was sown, and over a great part 
of that the seed failed to gemmate. Distress began to appear 
early in August, v hen wheat; was sailing at Id sexs and juar at 
16J sera to the mpae, and the streets were soon filled with 
beggars. The first class to be seriously affected was that of the 
weavers, but it was not long before the agricultural labourer and 
the small cultivator felt the pinch, particularly in tho south-west 
of the district near the Jamna. where she d: ought was most 
severe. A conference was held at Agra, and it. was decided to 
open relief works. This was done on several roads, and a poor- 
house was started in Mampuri. A fall of rain in October afford- 
ed some benefit, but both relief works and poor -houses had to 
be kept open continuously till October 1S7S, when a good khetrif 
saved the situation. Tho numbers on relief in October 1877 
amounted to 61,629 units, but sank to about 20,000 during each 
of the next throe months, rising again to 55,000 in .February 1878 
and 67,000 in March. In April, May and June the numbers 
fell off, but in July they once moiv inia cased till in August 
11,834 units ware relieved in tho poor-house and. 95,811 on the 
various works. The latter were discontinued in October, but 
the poor-house bad to be kept open till December. The balance 
of revenue outstanding for the Ichanf was Ids, 2,16,318 and for 
the vabi Rs. 47,221. Of this Rs. 18,601 wers remitted. The 
death rate was SAGS, or 14*65 in excess of the normal. It is not 
likely that any of this abnormally large mortality was diieetly 
due to starvation though no doubt it was aggravated by the use 
of unsuitable and unaccustomed foods. A famine year implies 
a year in which the heat is unnaturally great and the eiimatic 
conditions abnormal, and in such circumstances the death roll 
among small children and old and infirm people is bound to be 
heavy. 

In 1&96 the rainfall was deficient, but by this time the 
district was no longer dependent on rainfall alone, Four main 
branches of the Lower Ganges Canal now protected it, with tho 
result that, in spite of tho short rainfall, an eight anna hhcmf was 
reaped, and though there was some distress in parts, the district 
as a whole benefited by the compensatory high prices. Rarn&hal 
and Shikoku bad were the only parganas in which the scarcity 
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was at all severely felt, and to them assistance was given in 
various ways. Two thousand temporary wells were made witl 
advances of money from Government, and twelve thousand more 
from private capital. Two poor-houses were opened, one at 
Mainpuri and the other at Shikohabad, and the raising and metal- 
ling of the Shikohabad-Batesar road was undertaken as relief 
work. The latter was opened in December 1896, but Lad to be 
closed in March 1897 with only half the work completed. Fiom 
the start the numbers steadily decreased ; the maximum dailj 
attendance never exceeded 1,091, the total number of units relieved 
was 18,983 and the expenditure was Es. 2,S40 only. The 
number of persons on gratuitous relief in their villages or in 
poor-houses only reached a maximum, of a little over 2,000 foi 
a short time. Up to that year, 1304 fash, the balance sheet of 
levenue collections was absolutely clear of arrears, For that 
year Es. 52,404, revenue of the Jcharif last, were suspended, and 
Es. 4,000 of the mbi last, but of these sums only Es. 10,000 
m all had to be ultimately remitted. The death rate during- the 
period of scarcity was only -15 above the decennial average of 
1886 to 1895. The provincial famine report shows in fact that 
• Mainpuri was the least affected district in the Agra division, and 
very nearly in the whole provinces, practically the whole distress 
being confined to a block of country 111 square miles in aiea 
in Shikohabad. 

The famine of 190G-7 scarcely affected the district at all, 
andno relief measuies were necessaiy. In ;1907-8 it was nearly 
as fortunate. There was no serious distress, and the very 
moderate amount of relief required was due solely to the pressure 
of high prices upon the poorer classes not dependent on agricul- 
ture, and ended with the harvesting of the spring erops. Gratuitous 
relief on a small scale was started early in January 1908, but 
discontinued during April, the greatest number relieved m this 
way at any one time having only been 2,160. In Mainpuri 
itself and some of the smaller towns relief was given nntil July 
by the committee of the Charitable Fund to some of those pre- 
viously in receipt of gratuitous relief fiom Government. There 
was no need for poor-house relief. The poor-house erected as a 
precautionary measure in Shikohabad wpa never occupied. Only 
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Es. 5,043 of the revenue demand had to be remitted and Rs. 5,QS£ 
suspended. 

The bcusun, weed has seriously interfered with cultivation 
in 58 villages in the district, of which 49 lie m the Mustafabad 
pargaaa and 7 on its holders within the Shikohahad pargana, 
these 56 forming one piactieally continuous group lying south 
of the Sengar river One more ullage, Dakin pur, on tho hol- 
ders of pargana Barnahal within the Shikohabad tahsil, and 
another, Qutabpur Busing, on the Kaihal road noith of Karhal, 
aie also somewhat seiiously affected. The weed is a light gxsen, 
bushy plaut, one to two feet high, wish woody stalks and excess- 
ively long roots, and comes to maturity in May and June 
During the rains it dies off temporarily, but in dry weather, and 
particularly in years of scanty rainfall, overiuns fallow land. 
The Ichciruf harvest is unaffected, out in the rail the extra labour 
of weeding it causes badly-infected land to be let at rents 25 
pet cent, below the normal. Canal water is the only satisfactory 
remedy as the plant cannot withstand copious irrigation, and on 
this account it is not complained of in canal-irrigated tracts. 
The infected portions of parganas Shikohabad and Mustafabad 
are uncommanded by canals, the Pilakhtai distributary excepted. 
The weed is found on dumat soils only, never on bhur } and on 
light dumai it never seems to get a hold. It grows in very 
many more villages and in other parganas besides those men- 
tioned without causing appreciable mjuiy or even attracting 
notice. In pargana Mustafabad it is associated in many 
villages with brackish or alkaline well wafcei, which can be used 
only sparingly, if at all, for irrigation, and on this account, no 
doubt, the spread of the weed is connected with the brackish 
water in the u bitter ivater tract,” which appears to be a continu- 
ation of that in. Etah and Muttra. Neither the weed nor the 
alkalinity have been proved to be the one the cause of the other, 
nor .has any scientific local enquiry ever been conducted into 
the extent or the causation of the spread of either. It would 
appear, however, both from the traditions of the villagers and 
from records of well water, that they are actually spreading. 

The history of prices in the district is an interesting one 
Figures are available for nearly a century past in tho case of 

5 
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bazar prices, and from 1S40 onwards for harvest prices, though 
they are not quite oomplote except in the ease of wheat, One 
fact which they bring into strong prominence is the great 
influence of improved communications, and of the railway in 
particular, in raising the pi ices of food staples Between 1815 
and 1S56 the bazar price of wheat, if we exclude both the famine 
years and those of exceptional harvests, remained almost 
stationary, as did that of the other grams, so fai as ran ],c as- 
certained from the more imperfect records. Between 1859 and 
1871, however, a remarkable change took place. Tho average 
price of wheat loss 53 per cent., that of bailey 49 par emit., of 
jucir 89 per cent, and of be ji a 47 per cent, an all-round 
increase of 47 per cent This advance was part of a genual 
price movement throughout the country, and duo to the now 
markets opened up by better communications and more rapid 
means of transit. But while the trader and the giain merchant 
were finding new and more profitable mmkets for their produce, 
the cultivator was not getting his fair share of the increased 
returns Harvest prices, though they lose during tho post- 
Mutiny period, did not use proportionately to bazar prices, and 
while wheat showed an increase of 53 percent, in the into at 
which the beema sold it, the price he paid to tho ryot was only 
42 per cent, m excess of the pra-Mutiny latcs. This considerable 
difference between bazar prices and harvest prices is of interest 
as it may ho taken as a measure of the degree to which the cul- 
tivator is in the grip of the money-lending grain merchant, f-’oi 
whilo bazar prices are governed by the ordinary laws of supply 
and demand in an open mainet with competition, harvest prices 
represent a bargain between two panics only into which 
competition does not enter, and where one party has the other at 
a manifest disadvantage. For the tenant is, by long established 
usage and hw own improvidence, generally dependent to a great 
extent on the banta for his seed and often for his food and the 
necessaries of life, and has frequently pledged part, if not the 
Whole, or his crop to his creditor beforehand. In such a bargain, 
the purchaser has the seller in a very tight grip, and is "not 
likely to give him moro than he can help of the enhanced 
tnarket prices The last thirty years show a remarkable change 
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for the batter in this re3poct. Both bazar and harvest prices 
have again usen, but the latter no longer lag behind the formet 
as before. Xn the bazar wheat has increased IS per cent , bailey 
30 per ceu.t v jn r ir 22 per cent, and bajra 32 per cent, in, price : 
but the rise in harvest pi ices has been still more rapid, wheat 
advancing 32 per cent., barley 40 per cent., jiv’r 55 per cent, 
and bnjrti 52 per cent,, until now the bazar rate stands at only 2 
secs m the rupee above the harvest prices. The pace at vhioh die 
harvest price has been over taking the bazar price may be taken 
as strong evidence of a change for the batter in the cultivator's 
circumstances; at any rate 'it shows that he has been able to 
wiest for himself a relatively much larger proportion of the 
profits ultimately secured by his produce from the consumer than 
he used to do. 

The all-round rise in the price of agricultural produce has 
had, as might have been expected, an influence on the rates of 
pay for agricultural labour, and if high wages aie a sign of 
prosperity, then the field worker m Mainpuri is exceedingly 
well off. The day labourer has now found that independent 
farming pays better than day labour, and, entering into the 
arena of competition, has taken fields of his own. Theie is a 
general complaint now among zammdars and others who have 
to employ day labourers on their fields that labour is both dear 
and scarce. Even in the last five years theie has been a 
general increase, but in the course of the last half ceniuiy the 
wages of all tho labouring classes have doubled or more than 
doubled. Forty yeais ago a coolie’s daily hire in the country 
was, when paid in cash, one anna and six pies, tie cannot now 
be had under 2-]. to S annas a day, and even then is retained 
with difficulty. But, as a rule, the agricultural labourer is still 
paid m kind, and the usual wage is, in the Ihanf season, Si sens 
of maize or ytutr, and m the tu bv 5 stJ^s of wheat or 6 scts of 
bejhar, peas or ar1m\ Carpenters and masons are now paid 6 
annas and 8 pies a day. In 1866 they earned 3 annas. Tailors, 
who at the same period were content with the same sum, must 
now be paid S annas. The town coolie and the beldar , who in 
1866 got 2 annas for a day’s work, now receive double that 
amount and there is an increasing difficulty in obfc g men 
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at these rates. It is a significant fact that the new lailway line 
from Shikohabad to Fatehgavh had* to be built largely with 
imported labour. 

The standards of weights and measures in common use differ 
little from those of the lest of the Duab Everywhere inter- 
communication between district and district and ihe growing 
habit of outside trade have tended to do away with local 
eccentricities of standard, whose inconveniences arc anilely felt 
in dealings with strangers. And the milestones on the Govern- 
ment roads, the hours fixed for the hearing of rases in the 
Government courts, together with the removal from ciiculation 
of the old copper currency, on which the old-fashioned measures 
of weight and capacity were based, have all acted hi the same 
direction towards uniformity. But in the villages the old 
customary terms die hard, and the ryot still clings to tiro ancient 
standards. The English mile is notr the usual mcasmo of 
distance, though the Icos of two miles is also commonly employed, 
For shorter distances the vague terms gM hn, lappa 01 muslmt 
shot, and kk&t, a field, are used, the one to denote an interval 
of about 150 yards, and the other the side of a pakka bight or 
from 56 to 60 yards. The palcka hgka is 2,776-25 square yards, 
or *5786 of an acre, and 1-743 bighas make one acre. It is sub- 
divided, as elsewhere, into 20 bis was, each of 20 Hsivtimi?. 
Iwenty Jcci,oJt.wansis make one biswunsi, 20 nanwansis one 
kachwansi, and 20 awwa\m$ one nwnwami. The bigha used in 
poppy measurements is fths of an a«e. The Jcaclieha bigha, 
about one-fifth, of an acre, varies m size often in the same village ; 
as a rule, however, 2£ to 8 kacheha big has will make one pakka 
bigha and about 2J will form the average. The English yard 
measure {gw) is commonly employed, but besides it there are local 
variations of the gaz used in particular marts and for certain 
classes of goods, the one short, from 32J- to 35 inches, and the 
other long, from 40| to 45 inches. Tho latter is commonly used 
for country cloth and the former for silk. Solids and liquids are 
sold by weight ; for spirits the British reputed quart (bottle) is 
tho standard, and small biass vessels called ghantis, which are 
supposed to hold a quarter of a ser for rmik Two IcacTicha 
maundfl make one pakka maund, and one pakka matmd n 
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equivalent to 1 25 Government maund, or 50 standard sere. The 
pct/cka 8er is supposed to contain 32 taka or double pice of the old 
currency, and the Government ser only 26, and ia thus, strictly, 
of 1 01 -% tolas to the other’s 80 tolas. But it generally weighs 
100 tolas. This is not, however, the only ser used. In the east 
of the district, in Bew&r, Kusmara, Ilahabas, Nabiganj and 
Saman, the ser weighs 112 tolas. In the town of Bhongaon the 
standard is 102 tolas, in Sultanganj 105 tolas, and in the re- 
mainder of the district 100 tolas (or in some places 101^). This 
weight is used at every local market except Sirsaganj and 
Mainpuri, foi wholesale transactions and especially for cotton, 
but in retail transactions the Government ser of SO tolas is 
generally employed. A kachcha panseri of 5 sers is in com- 
mon use and weighs 250 tolas, or 3J Government sers, or 2J 
sers pakka. The word dha/ri is chie% used for 5 pukka sers, 
oi 6£ Government sers. Eight dharis make one pukka maund 
and 4 dharis one kachcha maund. 

The current rates of interest vary with the security offered, 
the status and credit of the borrower and the nature of the 
transaction. The common loan of seed corn carries interest at 
25 per cent for one harvest or 50 per cent for two, !§■ maunds 
being exacted in the former case and 1 J maunds in the latter, on 
each maund advanced. In addition the borrower has to return the 
value of the seed grain advanced at the rate prevailing' at the time of 
sowing, which is of course much above the harvest rate. For petty 
agiicultuial advances on personal security one anna per rupee 
for each month of the season, Icharif or rabi, is charged, and two 
annas. if the amount be not paid up at the end of the harvest for 
which the sum was borrowed Very often the arrangement is made 
for a season at four annas for every rupee borrowed, and in the 
ease of sugarcane, which occupies the ground for double the 
time of an ordinary crop, eight annas in the rupee. For other 
small loans on personal security an advance of, say, Rs. 10 is 
made, and in return Rs. 12 are realized in monthly instalments 
of one rupee for 12 months. These advances are called “ gists .” 
Where articles of silver are given in pledge the rate varies from 
1 pie to 3 pies per rupee per mensem, or from about 6 to 18 
per cent por annum Where the s ty ia real property there 
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is also a good deal of variation, as low a rate .as 44 per cent, 
being somsruuos chaiged on unencumbered and well situated 
estates The maximum rate for this class of scctinty is 2-4 per 
cent. Besides the ubiquitous or grain merchant, who is 
the village money-lend t, iliac arc a number of banking establish- 
ments scattered about tha district;, and at all the important mavis, 
particularly at Mampuri, Shikohabad, Siisaganj and Khairgarh. 
The principal money-lending classes, here as elsewhere, are the 
Mm wan Brahmans (Bohias), Eanias, Mafaajans and Khaiti'id, 

The system of co-operative credit societies originated in 
1001 in Mainpuri as in the rest of the provinces, and was relative- 
ly extremely successful, There are now 16 village banks regis- 
tered under Act d£ of 1904, financed in the main by the central 
bank of Maiupuri established for this pui pose in pursuance of 
the present policy in these provinces. The rural societies are 
scattered throughout the district and ai e supervise d by the central 
hank thi ough its inspector. Seven are very fairly successful, 0 are 
moderately so and. two are not satkfaetotily managed in the feme 
co-operative spirit. The Ruffmsen system is the one adhered to 
generally, hut loans are occasionally given to mwnbeis for non- 
productive purposes unconnected noth agriculture. Thu banks, 
though fairly successful in view of the backivai cLncss of the 
district, show defects which are being gradually removed under 
the guidance of the Registrar, the central bank and the district 
officials. The mam defects aie a lack of capital, lemissness in 
repaying loans, an unwieldy number of members, members who 


do not take any interest in the management of the bank except 
to draw loans therefrom, and a disinclination to deposit sawings. 
The present policy is to improve these existing societies before 


starting new ones. Comparatively successful though they are, 
these banks cannot be said to have attained to the true Rafi’aisen 
level, of co -operation. The Genual bank has a capital of 

Ls. 20,000, which it lends to the rural societies at from d to 0 
per cent., which in turn lend to them members at fiom 12 to IS 
per cent. Tho assets of the rural societies amounted on June 
80th, 1903, to Rs 24.845, uilh liabilities of R*. 28,573, giving 
a net profit of Es. 1,272, These figtuas were the fourth highest 
the provinces. 
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The industries of the district "being mainly agricultural, its 
exports are mostly of agricultural produce. The two important 
markets of the district ato Sirsaganj and Shikohabad lying 
on the mam line of the East Indian Railway, which was until 
quite recently the only railway in the district, and it is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that the export and import trade has centied m 
these two towns. The trade of Sirsaganj is roughly estimated 
at over six lakhs of rupees per annum, and that of Shikohabad 
at about double that figure. It is too early to expect the new 
Slnkohabad-Earrukhabad Railway to have had any effect m 
changing the course of trade. The mam items of export aie 
eottou, corn and ght, together with a certain quantity of glass. 
Gin in particular is exported in laige quantities and finds its 
way to Calcutta and other remote places where there is a large 
demand. The g\l is largely produced in the pastoral villages 
a'ong the Jamna ravines After these two places Mainpuri 
ranks third, with similar exports, its trade being about 6 lakhs 
of rupees per annum. The tiads here does not seem to have been 
much influenced by the now railway so fai. In the Kaihal 
tabsil the chief trade centres are Karhal town, Dalolnagar, 
Bamahal and Teihagaon. The railway stations by which goods 
aie exported are Etawah, Bhadan and Kosma. The Bhongaon 
and Mustafabad tahsils do nos have much trade. In Bhongaon, 
Biwar and Bhongaon are small market-places, and JBowar does 
some trade on the Grand Trunk road, receiving, like Ehuaoli, 
gram from as far as Hathras by cart, a proof of the inelastic 
goods rates on tho East Indian Railway. In p organa Mustaf- 
abad, Phariha, Jasrana and Khaiigarh do a little tia.de through 
the railway stations of Eirozabad and Makhanpur on the East 
Indian Railway. The main imports of the district are cloth, 
0 u,v and grain. 

A considerable amount of Jcavch or crude native glass is 
manufactured m Mainpuri and exported in blocks, sometimes 
ready coloured and sometimes plain, all over India. A certain 
amount of the glass is also worked up locally, at Jasrana and 
TJrmara Kirar near Shikohabad in particular, into chums or 
bangles. The glass is made from the reh, or saline efflorescence, 
found so plentifully on the usja' plains- especially ui the 
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jie ghbourhood of canals, and is prepared in the following way 
A plot of barren, unculturable la ad near a canal is rented at the 
beginning of the hot weather, about 50 rupees being paid for an 
area capable of producing 2,000 mauuds of rek in one season 
This plot la duided up into little square beds or shallow tanks by 
ledges of mud about 3 inches high and an inch or so of canal n atcr 
is run over them and left to stand, the surface of each bed being- 
covered by a heavy board. After five or six days the alkaline 
deposit beneath the soil rises up and dries into little flakes called 
prnri, which are scraped off and stored under a thatch. At the 
end of May, when three or four thousand maunds have been 
collected, the reh is thrown into a kiln in. Iocs of about 400 maunds 
at a time and heated for twenty-four hours till ail moisture lias 
evaporated. It is then taken out and mixed with the other 
ingredients necessary to produce the crude glass, which is always 
either greenish-white or black, unless the glassmaker manufac- 
tures bangies as well, when he will at the same time add tbo 
requisite colouring materials. To make the black glass either a 
small quantity (I to 4 per eerit.j of black iron oxide and a very 
little saltpetre is added to the scorched ve.lt, or, to produce an 
inferior quality of glass, about 20 per cent, of sheep or goats’ 
dung is mixed with it. Pur the greenish-white glass there 
is added to the rah about 4 per cent, of saltpetre and } to 
2 per cent, of si7id<~c, a ml ferrous stone. The mixture 
is thrown back into the kiln and ranked up continuously for 
about JS days and nights, after which it is run out into a 
pit aud allowed tu cool for another 10 days before being 
broken up into big hloeks ready for exportation. About 300 
tnauad3 of glass are produced from the 400 maunds of reh 
employed. 

The cost of each fusing Is about 270 rupees, and the swo 
biggest hems in the bill are labour and fuel, ths former averag- 
ing about 65 rupees and the latter 3 00 rupees. As tire average 
selling price of 400 maunds of crude glass is 820 rupees, the 
profits of each fusing are 50 rupees. As 4 tula, five fusings take 
place in the year. Glass-making 2 s not eonibud to any particular 
caste, but is chiefly practised by Musalnaans, and the manufacturer 
is always an independent man, employing hired labour 
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In making glass bangles the kcmch is once more melted and 
raised with the requisite colouring matter. Into the fused mass 
the workman dips an iron hook (ankwri) and taking out a ball 
of glass sufficient for one bangle, winds it off to the end of an 
iron spit ( sallakh ) in a thick, irregular ring. With an instru- 
ment resembling a heavy blunt dagger (to ala) he taps and 
squeezes this ring till it is half cooled, when it is worked off the 
spit by a piece of iron wire and transferred to a clay cone ( kallut ), 
which is spun rapidly round and round before the furnace, The 
heat and motion cause the ring gradually to enlarge and slip 
down the cone until it has attained the desired size, when it is 
slipped off and left to cool. A skilled workman can turn 
out as many as 1,000 in a day, though the average outturn is 
much less. The wholesale price of the plain, coarse bangles 
is extraordinarily low, the average selling price in Ef.awah and 
Main pur i being one rupee per 3,000, and Rs.- 25 per lakh. The 
bangle-makers, or Chionhtirs, are almost invariably Muham- 
madans, and the furnaces generally belong to one joint family, 
who share expenses and profits equally. Boys are employed at 
the furnaces, and actually outnumber the men, while the women 
and girls are employed to tie up and pack the bangles. The 
average daily earnings are less than two annas per head, and it 
is only by making use of the small children, who are not big 
enough for other work, that the manufacture can be made to 
pay. 

Mainpuri has long been noted for its beautiful wood work 
inlaid with brass wire, known as tacltushi (lit., wire-drawing). The 
best dark tfnsham is the only wood employed and is purchased 
locally by the artisans. The articles chiefly turned out are 
I'harauns (clogs or sandals), pen holders, small boxes of various 
shapes, ti ays, plates and photogiaph frames of different kinds. 
There are about twenty artisans in the town engaged in the trade. 
They are all Barha-ls, who ai e identical m this district with Lohars. 
The artisan buys chips oi seiaps of sheet brass and cuts out a thin 
ribbon-like strip to form the wire. Stars are foado of loops of 
this ribbon. The ca'pentor does all the work himself with a few 
simple tools. Where the inlaying is oi a new or intrirate design 
the pattern is copied by a stencil from the original dtrign, the 
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tool folio ring the pmeil marks, The tool used for the incision 
is a narrow, sharp chisel, after which the strip is gently tapped 
into place, its narrow edge appearing as the pattern. Curves are 
rendered vmy well, and it' the work is carefully done, the result 
is as a rule excellent. The chief drawback is that the work is 
necessarily very slow and the aufieles are costly r a plate twelve 
inches in diameter, for instance, will occupy one workman for 20 
days. Moreover, the brass tarnishes after a time, and on ing to its 
being inlaid m wood it cannot be polished in the same manlier as 
ordinary brass articles. Some easy methods of preventing the 
tarnishing of the brass would eomiderably increase the sale. To 
maintain a high standard in the industry, a good workman is 
employed ua&oi the supervision of the district officer and is allowed 
to manufacture articles of real merit. The ordinary workmen in 
the town sell their wares to two or throe dealers who hayo shops 
in the bazaw 

Thae aca six power-ginning mills in the district,— one in 
Mainpuri, tln.ee at Shikohabad and two at Sirsaganj. At each 
of the latter towns one of the mills also presses and bales cotton ; 
they are not, on the whole, successful, suffering from over-pro- 
duction. 

Nitre earth is common all over this district, and in 1000 
there were 29-5 factories working under an annual license from 
the Salt .Revenue department in. the manufacture of crude 
saltpetie (shorn Teham or jzrlyt shorn J. These factories are 
kept running from the month of November until June, and produce 
from 50 to 100 naaunds each of etude saltpetre worth from Rs. 2-8 
to Rs. S a maund. Almost, if not quite, the whole of the crude 
nitre produced in the district is exported to the saltpetie 
refineries at Tarrukhabad, the largest refining centre m Upper 
India, where by reerystallization the crude material is refined 
to 5 per cent, refraction for export oversea from Calcutta The 
plant of a crude saltpetre factory consists of an iron boiler 
(karahi), one or two earthen filtering troughs (htria } about 
10 feet long by 3 feet wide by 1 foot deep, several baked earthen 
vessels (ghams and n%rds} > some baskets, a few curved iron 
earth-scrapers { hhu, rpy, a spade or two and a kadoha well. Three 
oi four hands only are required to work a factory and the 
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process of manufacture is simple. Fifteen or twenty basketfuls 
of nitre earth collected fiom the village site aie packed into a 
kw'Vi in which some rows of broken bricks have been arranged 
w'th aritn-r stalks placed over them to act as a rough, filter. On 
the packed nitre earth 2) or 25 oi water ate poured. 

This as it percolates through the nitre earth washes out the 
salts in it which flow out into a reservoir as brownish brine. 
This brine, after concentration by boiling for six or seven horns, 
is set out to ci y st alike in the rtauds. Next morning the crystals 
of nitre, mixed with the earthy and other imparities of the brine 
which have also boon deposited, are extracted, placed in a basket to 
drain, and. when dry, stored in a pit for sale. After exti action 
of the crystals the surplus liquor in the nan da is mired with the 
next boiling of fresh brine. This residual liquor, or tor , is a 
saturated solution of common salt and nitre, from which common 
salt of edible quality cun be pioduced bj’' simple evaporation, 
A few cases of such illicit production of salt in the factories 
are detected every year by the Suit department and punished, 
the License, which costs Rs, 2, prohibiting the manu- 
facture of common salt. Thirty years ago the manufacturer of 
crude saltpetre paid on an average from Rs. 16 to Rs. IS for 
the right to collect nitre soil. Such rights now cost from 
Rs. 20 to Rs. 100 for each factory. Saltpetre used also to be 
manufactured by a solar evaporation process, but this is now 
obsolete. Facroiies for the lefinemtmfc of made saltpetre for- 
merly existed at Mamputi, Be war, Bhongaon and Dihuli. These 
may perhaps reopen now that the Fanukbabad-Shikohahacl 
Railway has provided cheaper carnage. Until a few years ago 
impure sulphate of soda (khan ) was manufactured by solar 
evaporation at Nasirpu), some 20 factories being worked and 
about 3,000 maunds of the crude sulphate produced a year for 
export to Cawnpore, where ic was employed in the leather 
factories. At present, owing to disagreements of the aamiudars 
among one another and with the operatives, the factories are 
closed. JRassi (crude carbonate of soda) was formerly made in 
this district, but is no longer produced here, probably because 
the industry lias moved into the Cawnpore district, whore there are, 
it is believed, larger and richer traets of this soda efflorescence 
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AtParasiamptn in parganaBhongaon there is a large tract of sail 
soil where in old times common salt was made. This tract is still 
rich in saline material and has therefore to be watched in the 
interests of the salt revenue. 

A list of fairs is given in the appendix, and, as will he 
seen, they are numerous. Few, however, are of more than local 
importance, and almost all are religions in origin. The 
Jakhaiya fair, held at Pamdhat m Magh and A said, is famous 
enough to attract large crowds of visitois from other districts 
as well as from Mainpuri. Its history and significance will he 
found described in the diieetory. There are several Jain meL'S 
at Karhal and elsewhere, to which Jains resort in large numbeis 
and from great distances. On the festivals of the Bamlila and 
Kanslila fairs are held at various places and are largely attended 
by people from the surrounding villages, while fcho Debi fairs, 
especially that at Mampuri, enjoy a very considerable local 
celebrity and are frequented by crowds. 

Mainpuri is well provided with the means of communication. 
The 1 scent construction of the F amikhal > ad- Shik oh aled branch 
lino has brought the district headquarters on to the railway , and 
the main line of the East Indian Railway traverses fcho 
southern corner of the district. Metalled roads are unusually 
numerous and connect: the district with its neighbours. 

The main line of the East Indian Railway runs for 23 miles 
through the south-west of the district with stations at Makhanpur, 
Shikohabad (which is the junction for the branch line], Kaurara 
(for SIrsaganj') and Bhadaa. The station of Makhanpur lies 
in mama Jij&uli, Shikohabad in mamas Mihrabad Ubfci and 
Kizampur Gar hums, Kanrara in mamas Tlliam and Kaui am, and 
Bhadan inmauza Bhadan. TbeShikohabad-Famikhabad broad- 
gauge branch line uas opened for passenger tiaffio between 
Shikohabad and Mainpuri on the 20th May 190 j, and for goods 
traffic a little earlier. The whole line was opened by the 1st 
of January 1906. It runs through the centre of tha district, 
with stations at Shikohabad, where it joins the mainline, Arson, 
Kosma. Mauijrari, Bhongaon and Mota, after which it crosses 
the Kali Nadi into the Famikhabad district, oonueefeing at 
F&mjkhabad with the Cawnpore-Aeluiera metro gauge lure 
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Araon station lies in mama Hajipur JBaijua, Kosma station in 
mciuza Farilpur, Mainpuri station in mamas Aar en Paoraiia 
and Kharpari, Jlofca station in Tikut'i and Husainpur Malbara&i, 
Bhongaou station in mama Mahabatpur. All the railway stations 
m the district, except Mota, are open to goods traffic. A flag 
station will shortly be opened near the civil courts in the civil 
station, and another station is proposed between Kosma and 
Maiupuri at Tinrauli. The following are the principal bridges on 
the line ; Kali Kadi bridge, 10 spans of 70 fcol ; fsanKadi bridge, 
thi.ee spans of 80 feet ; Songar,7 spans of 39£ feet; Arind, three 
spans of 30 1 feet Sirsa Kadi, one span o£ 40 feet ; Ghiror canal 
escape, three spans of 19| feet; over the Batini drainage cut one 
span of 391 feet and two of 20 foot; Rewar canal, one span of 35 
feat; Cawnpore canal, two spans of 53 J and two of 57 feet, Etawah 
canal, three spans of 36 J feet ; Bhognipur canal, three spans of 
36£ foot. 

A list of the roads m the district will be found in the 
appendix. They fall into two classes : provincial roads, managed 
by the Public Works department, and local roads, under the 
control of the diswict board. Those of the first class are all 
raised, metalled and bridged and have in the case of the Grand 
Trunk Road bungalows and encamping grounds at regular 
intervals along thorn. The most important provincial road is 
the section of the Grand Trunk Road which runs through the 
district, dividing at Bhongaon into two branches, one of which 
goes off north-west towards Delhi and the other' south-west, 
to wauls Agra, The former branch passes through Kuraoli and 
the latter through Mainpuri and Shikohabad. The total length 
of the Grand Trunk Road in the district is 89 miles. The only 
other piovineial road is theEamikhabad and Etawah road, which 
crosses the Grand Trunk Road at Bewar, and runs south to Kishnl, 
forming the principal line of traffic in the eastern portion of 
the district. Tho length of provincial roads in tlm district is 
103 miles, costing Ra. 280 per mile per annum to maintain. The 
local roads are divided into four classes, the first of which 
aie raised, metalled and bridged. Of these a metalled road, 
branching off from the Grand Trunk road at Kuraoli, 
passes through Mainpuri. connecting tliia town and Etab 
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directly mill Etawah. while another metalled road passing 
through Jasiana connects Etah with Shikohabad The ICosma- 
Mustafabad road, origmally the dasraua-Mustofabad road, wag 
metalled before the tahsil headquarters were removed from 
Mustafabacl to Jasrana, and is now carried through Ghiror on the 
Agra-Bhongaon load and Kosma railway station. Other metalled 
loads run from Shikohabad to Sirsaganj, and to within, four 
miles of Batesar m the Agra district, famous for its lioiso fair. 
Various other short lengths of- metalled road exist, many of 
them feeder roads for tiro railway, bui not of sufficient import- 
ance to deserve detailed description. The uumetalled roads arc 
divided, as will be seen from the table m the appendix, into three 
classes. The second class are bridged and drained throughout, and 
of these the most important is that running from Kishm through 
ICarhalto Sirsaganj, This latter gram and cattle market is the 
centre of a whole system of roads radiating out to Agra, Mustaf- 
abad, Jasrana, Ghiror, Araon, Mainpuri, Ivaihal, Efcawah and 
Batssar The Fh&riha-Mustaf abaci and Ghiror-Kuraoli roads me 
also of some importance. The third class roads, which are only 
partially bridged and drained, and the fourth class, little 
better than cart tracks, will be found detailed in the appendix. 

JI1010 arc inspection houses ot the Public Works department; 
at Km aoli, Sultanganj and Bhongaon on the Grand Tmnk Bond 
(without including the canal inspection house at Bcwav) and 
at Mauipmi, Bigrai and Shikohabad on tlm Agra Inauch of the 
same road. On the local roads the only inspection house is at 
Jawana, while at Karhal tbo upper stoiey of the tahsil servos 
as a lest- house for inspecting officers. There aie also dak 
bungalows at Mainpuri and Shikohabad with a Miansamah 
at each, who caters for travel] eis. Thcie are sarais at Kalugan j 
aud Kuiaoli on the Grand Trunk Road, and also at Mainpuri 
and Shikohabad. 

There are inspection houses at about every ten miles along 
esen of the main branches, and at other places on the larger 
distributaries, and each of them is approached by an unniotalled 
road either running along the hank of the main canal or leading 
off ie, except where the district roads afford facilities of 


communication In the Mainpuri division there are bungalows at 
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Gopalpur (excluding the one permanently occupied by the sub- 
divisional officer), Muhkampur (Aurangabad), Damiahar, Bhan- 
wat, Dhanraus, Aung (on the Nagaria distributary) on the Cawn- 
poie branch : Jcra (Eka), and Darapur liassni on the Bhognipur 
branch; at Saraiya (Sarai Latif), Bilon, Baiauli, Bewar, Simrai 
(Kuraoli distributaiy) and Jastoai (Binsia distributary) on the 
Bawar branch The Efcawah division has bungalows at Patikra, 
Ghiror, Gangsi, Bujhia (Urthan), Bilanda (Burua), Banian 
(Gangsi distributary) and Kurra (Bansak distributary). In the 
Bhogmpur division there are bungalows at Shikohabad, Bhadan 
and Dhonai (Ubti distributary). In the Aligarh division there 
is one bungalow at Buraya, and m the Cawnpore division one 
at Tarha, 
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The People 

The fust enumeration of the inhabitants of this district 
took place in 1847, but was merely the crudest estimate. The 
procedure followed was to count every darwazrc or entrance dooi 
as the basis. Then ten villages were carefully selected In each 
paigana, aud in these every individual, old and young, was 
counted. On the results of these enquiries wore founded two 
separate aveiages for the agricultural and nou-agrieultmal 
classes, and these averages, applied to all the houses in the pai- 
gana, gave its total population. The result was naturally vet.y 
imperfect, but, omitting the Patiali parganas, now comprised in 
the Etah district, may be summarized as follows The total 
population numbered 479,590 souls, of whom 452,845 wore 
Hindus aud 27.254 Musalmans : 71 per cent, of the total popula- 
tion was agricultural, and the average density per square mile. 
313 only. Three years later, in 1850, a census was taken by 
Mr, Rallies on a fairly complete enumeration, and gave a total 
population of 566,085 persons. 

In 1853, another official census was held, and as this grses 
the returns of actual enumeration and was carried out with a 
good deal more care, it is of rather more value. According 
to these returns, again excluding the Etah paiganas, the total 
population in 1853 was 634,087, an increase of 12 per cent, 
over Mr. Rallies’ enumeration of i860, and of this number only 
37,107 were Musalmans The average density per square milo 
was 414, but varied a great deal from pargana to pargana, 
rising to 593 in Mainpuri and sinking to 309 in Sauj. 70 per 
cent, of the population relied entirely upon agriculture for a 
living. Twelve years later, in 1865, anothei census was taken, 
according to which the total population had increased to 700,220, 
with an average density of 420 to the square mile. This com- 
paratively low ratio of inc may be accounted for by the 
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inaccuracy of previous enumerations, but is not surprising after 
the Mutiny of 1857 and the drought of 1860-1. 

The percentage of the agricultural population, which is 
shown as only 6i t, manifests a remarkable decline from the 
figures of 1353, and can only be explained by different princi- 
ples of classification. It was riming the period pteeeding 
this census that the tiansfei of territory to the Etah district 
was accomplished. This, however, has been allowed for in giving 
the figures of previous censuses, and dm mg the same period the 
district actually received accretions of territory amounting to 
85,523 acres fiom BtAWah and Farrukhabad. 

The census of J872 puts the number of inhabitants at 
765,845 souls, or 452 to the square mile. Hindus were 94 6 per 
cent, of the total population, aud of them 55‘9 per cent, were 
males — a remarkable proportion, which will he dealt with more 
fully elsewhere. In every pargana, except that of Be war, the 
population exceeded 700 to the square mile of cultivation, oi 
4 souls to every 3 acres under the plough. 

At the next census in 1881 the population of the district 
was 801,216, giving a density of 472 to the square nnlc. The 
increase in the decade was thus 35,371, which, though incon- 
siderable when compared with the ineieases during the same 
period m the eastern districts of the provinces, yet contrasts 
favourably with the decreases in the neighbouring’ districts of Agra, 
Farrukhabad and Etah, and demonstrates the compaiathe 
immunity enjoyed by Main pm i in the famine of 1877, owing 
to its advantages of irrigation. The increase among females 
during the period was much greater than among males, the 
figures being 20,268 and 15,103 respectively. This phenomenon 
was almost universal thioughout the province and is to he 
explained as rather apparent than real, being due to the greater 
accuracy of this census, and the gradual removal of the pre- 
judice against disclosing information regarding their women 
folk, formerly prevalent among the native population. It can- 
not Le attributed to the measures for the suppression of 
female infanticide, as the numbers involved are far too great 
and the increase is common not only to the districts tainted with 
that crime lut to others where it is unknown, 

6 
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JLt the nest census in 1891 the population of the district 
had diminished to 762,163, a smaller total than that of 1881, and 
showing a loss of 39,058 or 5 per cent, during the decade. The 
decrease was general throughout the district except in the Kai- 
hal tahsil, the population of which had increased by 268. The 
explanation of the figures is to be found in the series of wet 
seasons and agricultural calamities which befell the district 
during the ten yeats and have been described elsewhere. The 
decrease was largest in tahsils Mainpuri and Bhong'aon, where 
the stress of the bad seasons and Hoods and k ins had been most 
severely felt, as also the loss of traffic along the roads. The 
town of Mainpuri was reported to have at the moment no trade 
worthy of the name. 

The lowest decrease (3-305) was exhibited in the Shikoh- 
ubad tahsil, which had the advantage of the East Indian Eailway 
passing through it, though even theie population was not able 
to hold its own. Only ICarhal, where the surface drainage was 
excellent and the excessive rainfall, which water-logged the rest 
of the district, merely replenished the well-supply, succeeded in 
retaining its population and even in making a minute addition 
to it. Both the district reports and the census figures indicate 
a great deal of emigration to other and less afflicted regions, 
and the shrinkage cannot be attributed wholly to increased 
mortality or a diminished birth-rate. 

The figures of the last census point to a great revival of 
prosperity. The total population was 829,357, the maximum 
yet reached, being 28,141, oi 8 30 per cent,, in excess of tire 1872 
total and showing an increase of 67,194 during the decade. 

The density is 4.Sa 7 (well above the piovincial average of 
427) per square mile' of total area and 900 per square mile of 
cultivation. The most thickly populated tracts are parganas 
Mainpuri and Shikohabad with 536 and 534 peisons to the square 
mile of total area respectively, and the least thickly populated 
aia parganas Ghiror and Karhal, with their large vsar plains 
where the densities me 423 and 432 only Pargana Mainpuri 
has a density per square mile of cultivation of 1,1 S3, even exclud- 
ing the urban figures of the city of Mainpuri, while pargana 
J^arhal has a similar density of 1,005 Kishm pf 991 and Gtmor 
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of 962. Tbs mean density of population on the cultivated area 
of the district gives an average of 1*4 acres per head of popular 
tionj which, combined with an average family of 4*66 persons, 
gives 6 5 as the average number of acres to an agiieultnral 
family. This, while higher than the average in the crowded 
eastern districts, is considerably below the provincial average. 
The census tables show that the district in 1901 contained 
1,38$ inhabited towns and villages Of these 1,183 had a popu- 
lation of under 1,000, and of the remainder, 143 contained 
between one and two thousand, and 53 had moie than two thousand 
but less than five thousand. .Among the nine towns or villages 
with a population of over five thousand are the municipality of 
Mainpuri with 19,000, the notified area of Skikohabad (10,798), 
the two Act XX towns of Karhal (6,268) and Bhongaon (5,582) 
and the large agricultural villages Parham, Xauner, Eka and 
Banian. The three other towns administered under Act XX of 
1856 are Kuraoli, Sirsaganj and Pharka. The Gola Bazai, with 
a population of 678, though not, properly spoaking, a town at all, 
hut only an area within the civil lines to which the Act was 
applied for convenience of administration, is now included in the 
Mainpuri civil station notified aica. With the exception of Main- 
puii itself all the towns have either stagnated or actually decreased 
m population during the last few decades, though there is reason 
to anticipate an upward movement in the immediate future im 
the case of those which are served by the railways, particularly 
Sirsaganj, now an important centre. The urban population, if 
the notified areas, Act XX towns and the one municipality be 
reckoned as urban areas, is a trifle over 6 per cent, of the whole, 
which is well below the provincial average. But the district is 
essentially a rural tract, devoted to agriculture and its subsidi- 
ary industries. The population in the villages does not as a 
rule congregate all in one site, but is distributed over the whole 
mauea. There are no less than 4,513 recoided inhabited sites in 
the district, a phenomenon explained by the agricultural pur- 
suits of the people, the cultivator preferring to live in close 
proximity to his fields and save the time aud labour involved in 
daily journeys from a central site to the outlying village 
l^nda 
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At the census of 1891 the decline of population was largely- 
attributed to emigration, and it is probable that the increase in 
1901 was in a great measure due io the return of these emigrants 
after the cessation of the had seasons. The census tables for 
1891 give the percentage of emigrants to the total population in. 
that year as 14-68, of whom 12 52 were emigrants to neighbour- 
ing districts. Of the total population enumerated 88-87 pei cent, 
were natives of the district. In 1901 the percentage was 86-46. 
In other words, the percentage of natives of the district to the 
total population was greater in 1900 by 2 59 per cent than at 
the previous enumeration. 

Excluding the two districts of Ec-hra Dun and A'aini Tal 
which are quite exceptional owing to the large number of immi- 
grants, the proportion of women to men is lower in Mainpuri 
than anywhere else in the piovinees, the census tables showing 
that to every 1,000 men theie were only 837 women The last 


four enumerations show a steady rise m the pioportton. In 
1872 the number of females per 1,000 men was 794, in 1881 it was 
812 and in 1891 it had increased to 829, Pai tiai explanations of 
this disproportion between the sexes are to be found in the tendency, 
already mentioned, to concealment of females at enumeration, and 
in the practice of female infanticide for which Mainpun foimorly 
bore an evil reputation; while the giadual impi moment 
may be explained by the increased accuracy of cuurueiafcion 
and the measures taken for ihe suppression of infanticide. 

But though Mainpuri is the moBt conspicuous, there aie 
too many other districts where the proportion is low, for the 
second explanation to be tenable, nor, m view of the high pro- 
portion returned m others, can the first any longer be admitted. 
In general the eastern districts show an excess of females and 
the western of males, and it is quite possible that this fact is 
connected with the distribution of castes, the tendency being for 
the lower castes to produce more females and the higher castes 
more males. The figures for some of the larger castes in Main- 
pun are instructive m this respect, for we find that to every 1 000 
males the number of females is as follows in the following castes : 
Brahman 718, Eajput 747, Bums 77 9, Chamar 819, Barhai 827 
Kdcbbi 838 Dhobi 838, AMr 910, Gadana 966, Bharbbunja 
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1,000, Dhanuk 1,135. The difference between the three highest 
and the three lowest castes heie is striking. And it is worthy of 
remaik that the Ahirs aie a caste of which some sections at least 
were formerly prone to infanticide. 

The leturns of 1901 show that Hindus preponderate to an 
overwhelming extent Of the total of 829,357, no less than 
774,800, or 93 4 per esnt., aie Hindus in the strict sense Mu- 
hammadans number only 47,794, or 5-76 per cent., Jains 5,318, 
Ary as 1,250, Christiana 353, and Sikhs 42. The distribution by 
tahsils and police circles will bo seen in the tables given in the 
appendix. 

The Musalmans are mainly congregated in a few villages, 
largely at and about Q,asba Shikohabad and villages m the 
vicinity, such as Eapii, which, like Shikohabad, was once the 
scat of a Musalman dynasty. The Musalman. population has 
increased at a somewhat more rapid rate than the Hindu as is 
usually the ease, the respective percentages being 15 and 9. 
The different Musalman sects have varied in numbers m a 
remarkable way in the last thirty years. In 1872 the Shaikhs 
numbered 20,851 ; they are now only 8,067. Saiyids show a 
slight increase, from 2,589 to 3,094 j but Pathans, again, have 
diminished from 11,195 to 6,579. The real increase has taken 
place in the sects which in 1872 were lumped together without 
specification to the total of 5,921. Hhuniyas, for example, alone 
now nearly equal this total, the return giving 5,248 of them, an 
increase of over 2,000 since 1891. Their primary occupation is 
the carding of cotton by vibration of a bowstring ; but they also 
go in to some extent for shopkeejoing on a small scale. Another 
sect that now constitutes an important fiaetion of the Musalman 
population is that of the Faqiis under their various denomina- 
tions of Jogi, Ghazi, Turkiya and Regar. They mustered 5,692 
members. The Bihishtis with 3,475, the Bhangis oi sweepers 
with 2,419 and the Qassabs or butchers with 2,340 representa- 
tives apiece, are, unlike the last, not only of numerical 
importance, but indispensable to the community. The Julahas, 
or weavers, contribute 2,274 to the total, and the Kunjras, or 
Mewa-farosh, whose business, as their name implies, is the sale 
of fru t and garden produce can count 1 421 Other sect* are 
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the Mambais who work in g ass and t nfo 1 imticularly m the 
dccorahon of the glass bangles which cue among the few arts and 
crafts of the district, and whose numbers have risen from 1,032 
m 1891 to 1,397 in 1000 ; the Bhaiiyaras, properly speaking the 
keepers of inns and cook-houses, and tobacconists, but also 
fishermen, who number 1,131 ; tho Banjaras, of whom there aie 
841 of the Musalman faith, formerly the carriers of India, who, 
now that the advent of railways and metalled loads has rendered 
their system of bullock transport to a great extent obsolete, have 
taken to cultivation and cattle-dealing and have an evil reputa- 
tion for dacoity and other violent crimes ; and the ILingrna or 
dyers, who have increased from 193 to 712 during the decade. 
As usual in India, die vast majority of the Musalmans aio of 
the Sunni persuasion, only 392 men and 379 women being 
returned as Shias. 

The figures for Jains exhibit a slight falling off since 1 SOI, 
whan there were 5,760 of them in the distiict. They arc most 
numerous in Mustafabad, though both Mainpuvi and Shikohabad 
show a good proportion, of the total. Tho Ary a Samuj, on the 
other hand, has, here as elsewhere, made remarkable strides. 
In 1S91 there were only 326 of them; there aio now 3,250. 
Nearly half of this total live in the Bhongaon tahsil, tho remain- 
der being pretty evenly distributed through the other tahsils, with 
the exception of Karhal, which has only 36. 

Tn 1831 the number of Christians stood at 146, in 1891, at 132, 
and in 1901 at 358. The American Presbyterian Mission of 
Mainpuvi dates back to November 1848, when the Rev. J. L. and 
Mrs Scott took over from Dr. Guise, the Civil Surgeon, a boys’ 
school he had recently started. The school grew rapidly, and in 
1856 Mr. Freeman erected at o cost of Rs. 5,000, subscribed from 
all parts of India, a new school building. During the Mutiny 
the missionary’s house and the riiapel were plundered and burned, 
and the grounds appropriated by the Raja of Mainpuri, who, 
however, preserved tho school building, using it as a court of 
justice. In 1858 the mission reoccupied its premises and rebuilt 
the chapel and house. The mission expanded rapidly, there 
being built by 1872 one more residence, 10 girls’ schools and a 
normal school, and in 1S82 a church was built in the city nefar 
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the Lane tank. In 3883 the boys’ school was made a high school, 
the only high school m the district till 1908. Training classes 
u ere provided for teaeheis in J902. The church in the city was 
disposed of in 1908 as being unsuitable, and tbs school building 
is now used for worship. The present staff consists of two mis- 
sionary families, four ordained native ministers, three catechists, 
twenty-six men teacheis, eight women teachers and three Bible 
women at work in Mainpuri, Shikoh&bad, Jasrana Kuraoli, 
Bhongaou and Bewar, and simoundiug villages. Ten years ago 
the baptised community numbered less than 150; to-day (1909) 
it is about 2,500. 

The American Methodists have some work in and about 
Shikohabad and Kuraoli, with headquarteia at Shikohabad. 
The main body of Native Christians is drawn from the sweepei 
and Chamar castes. 

In Mainpuri, as in the provinces generally, the great major- 
ity of Hindus weie merely recorded as such, without any further 
specification of leligimis denomination. And it is obvious that 
an illiterate population of agriculturists, like the Hindus of 
Mainpuri, is not likely to have a very acute appreciation of the 
subtle distinctions of theoretical Hinduism. From a certain 
number, however, the questions of the enumerators elicited defi- 
nite replies, and the more important classes into which thc-se fall 
may be mentioned. It appears that about 3 per cent, of the Hindu 
population declared themselves “Monotheistic, between 2 and 
3 per cent, were recorded as Vaishnavifces and rather more thau 
1 per cent, as Saivites, The worshippers of Puuchon Pir were 
slightly moie numerous than the Saivites, 

The only other sects with any following worth notice were 
the Lingaits with 8.025 believers, tho Kabir Panthis with 2,193 
and the Nanaksbahis u ith 2,843. But if the sects are few, the 
castes are many, no less than 100 being represented in the dis- 
trict if we include sub-castes, while 209 persons who styled 
themselves Hindus failed to specify their castes. Sixteen or the 
castes have a membership of over 10,000 apiece and together 
make up 88 'S7 per cent, of the total, and thirteen have less than 
100 representatives each. There are no castes peculiar to Mab- 
puri, though there aro several, such as the Ahirs and Kahars who 
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are found in greater nurnbe s here than in any other district oi 
the division. 

In point of both numbers and influence tho Ahirs como first 
in the agricultural community. Uumbeiiug H2.998 they form 
18-46 per cent, of the entire population They belong to the Hand- 
bans division o£ the tribe, and their most numerous gohxi is the 
Phatak, S3 per cent, of the whole tribe oeing settled in this 
district. These latter claim to be of Rajput origin, being 
descended fiom a Raja of Cln'tor by a chU mairiagc with the 
daughter of Rigpal, Raja of Mahabau, an Ah/r. They explain then 
name by the legend that irka once Chitoi was assaulted by the 
Emperor of Dehli, of the twelve gates (pkatahs) of tho city, only 
one held out. To commemorate the signal braveiy of the guard of 
the twelfth gate the Raja issued a decree that they and their 
descendants should ever after he distinguished by tic name of 
Phatak. The descendants of the Raja and IPs Abir lady settled 
first at Samohan, whence they gradually spread till they estab- 
lished themselves along the basks of the Jamna, aud from this 
inaccessible stronghold raided the tea Tory to the north, finally 
obtaining possession of the whole Susa and Jamna duab in 
pargaua Shikoh&Lad. Until quite recent years the Phatak Ahiis 
kept up their ancestral tradition of lawless violence ancl wore a 
source of constant anxiety to the district authorities. They were, 
besides, thorough recusants ui paying land revenue aud among 
the worst offenders in the matter of female infanticide, a practice 
which, they probably inherited from theii Tbakur ancestors. 
About the middle of the Use century their lawless audacity 
culminated in a deliberate attempt to murder tho District Magis- 
trate, Mr. Unwin, in. revenge for tho energetic measures ho had 
adopted for the suppression of infanticide. Mr. Unwin escaped 
through n change of plans, but the unfortunate officer. Captain 
Alooeks, to whom ha had given up his doll, was killed before the 
murderers discovered their mistake The execution of tho ring- 
leader, against whom his brother turned approver, exerted a 
salutary influence on the clan, and a steady amendment of 
manners has taken place, chough they have not yet completely 
cleared themselves of tho suspicion of making away with their 
girl infants. Strangely enough, during the Mutiny, under the 
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influence of Eahim-ud-din Khan, Tahsildar of Mustafabad, 
the Phataks remained for the most part loyal to the Government 
and aided the Bharanl Ahirs in resisting the rebel Raja Tej 
Singh. The Phafeak Ahirs are not numerous in the district 
except south of the Sirsa In the Shikohabad tahsil the fifteen 
gots of the Ahirs form nearly one-fomth of the Hindu popula- 
tion, and in all the tahsils but Bhongaon, where they are 
slightly outnumbered by both Chamars and Kachbis, they are 
the numerically largest caste. There arc no large individual 
Ahir zard indcirs, but, like the Thaknrs, they generally hold their 
lands in communities, which arc numerous all over the district, 
except in Alipur Patti. The chief Ahir family in the district is 
that of Bhaiaul, in the north of Shikohabad, whose possessions 
have been augmented by grants of villages as rewards for services 
in the Mutiny. 

" Kext to the Ahirs in number come the Chamars, of whom 
there weie 107,886, or 13'86 per eent of the total Hindu popula- 
tion. Most numerous in Bhongaon, they are pretty evenly 
distributed throughout the district in proportion to the popula- 
tion of the several tahsils. This is natural in a caste which forms 
the bulk of the labouring population and small artizan class. 
Owning' piactieally no land they hold as tenants 8'76 per cent, 
of the total cash-iented area of the district. Their character as 
cultivators vaiies ; where they are associated with the less 
industrious castes, their cultivation becomes equally indifferent j 
but where Kachkis or Lodhas or other good cultivating castes 
prevail, the Chamars become but very little infeiior to them 
and can pay their high rents with ease. 

Kachhis numbered 68,382, or 8 83 per cent, of the Hindus, 
having decreased to some extent of recent years. Most numerous in 
Bhongaon and Mainpuri, which between them contain two-thnds 
of the community, they aie fewest in Shikohabad, where they 
form only a trifle over 4 per eent of the total population. As in 
other districts they arc more successful as cultivators than as 
land-owners, excelling paiticularlv in market-gardening. Their 
most important local sub-castes are the Kaehwahas and S&ksenas, 
the former claiming descent from the Kachwaha Thakurs by a 
slave girl the latter attributing theix or gin to the famous Buddhist 
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city of Sankisa on the borders of Mainpuri, Farrukhabad 
and Etah, 

Very close after the Kaehhis come Brahmans, with 68, OSS 
souls, or 8-79 per cent, of the total Hindu population, a very 
considerable advance on the figures oE 1391, when they mustered 
only 56,301. This caste is pretty equally distributed ^through 
the tahsils, being almost exactly 10 per cent, of the total popula- 
tion m Shikobabad and Karhal, 7 per cent, m Mainpuri, and 8 
per cent, m the other two. They are not only increasing in 
numbers but also in importance, coming steadily to the front 
both as tenants and owners of land, and now hold 20‘o7 per cent, 
of the cultivated area of the district, Thoii villages aio gener- 
ally well, if not strictly, managed and they arc good average 
cultivators. One considerable loss to be set off against the 
general gam of the Brahman community in the district is the 
almost complete disappearance of the possessions m this district 
of the Brahman family of the Chandbii of Bishangarh (Blnsia) 
of Farrukhabad, owing to spendthrift extravagance, wild litiga- 
tion and dishonest management by unscrupulous agents. The 
gieab majority of the Mainpuri Brahmans belong to the Sanadh 
subdivision, and trace their descent from, the old Ohaudhris of 
Delhi. The principal settlement of Sanadhs is in Barnahal and 
Bhongaon, wheie they are steadily increasing their already 
considerable possessions. Next m importance come the Kanau- 
jiyas, deriving their origin, as their name implies, from Kanauj 
in Farrukhabad. They furnish a certain number of recmits foi 
Brahman regiments, and are bettor agriculturists than most 
other Brahman septs, as they are not above driving the plough 
themselves, instead of taking only a vicarious part in the opera- 
tion. The only other section of the caste -which is at all 
numerous is that of the Gaurs, Mention may also be made of 
the Mathuriyas of Mainpuri town, who are said to have come 
here with the Chauhans, and the Rhat3 and Bbadauris, the last of 
whom subsist by begging and are in low repute The Mathuriya 
Chaubes say that their ancestors Kamalakar and Bikarmajit 
were Chaudhria of Muttra in the time of AIa-ud~din Ghoii. 
They quarrelled with the Musalman Qazi and killed him and so 
bad to fly from the country Bikarmajit iiod to the east but was 
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pursued, and in a battle fought at Raya, six miles from Muttra, 
bis four sons were killed. He escaped to Pbarauli m the Etah 
district, where he settled, and his descendants adopted the profess- 
ion of arms, one of them being a man&abdar of 500 horse in 
Aurangzeb’s reign. Many of them took service with the Raja of 
Mampuii, and there has been a large colony of them, m Mampuri 
itself and other villages belonging to the Raja ever since. 

Rajputs or Thakurs numbered 67,82S, or 8'76 per cent, of 
the Hindu population. Their distribution varies from slightly 
over 10 per cent of the total inhabitants in Shikohabad to rather 
less than 5 per cent, m Mustafabad. They have increased 
largely since the last census, when their total numbei was only 
53,550, but have been dwindling somewhat in influence andpossess- 
ions for a considerable time past. At the last settlement they 
owned rather more than half the district, 44 per cent, of the 
total number of villages belonging to them, and their villages 
being generally the largest At the recent settlement the per- 
centage of area in their possession was 45 71. They aie usually 
indifferent cultivators and hold their lauds m large coparcenary 
communities, though there are some large proprietors At the 
recent census the Mainpun Rajputs included representatives of 
37 different elans, while over 10,000 were recorded merely as 
Rajputs or Thakuis without specification of clan, 

First in number as in importance come the Chauhans, form- 
ing 33 per cent, of the whole. One of the four great Agmkula 
or fire-horn tribes of the Rajputs of the solar line, whose first 
eponymous ancestor was created, by the prayers and incanta- 
tions of Yasishta, to war against the demons who defiled and 
rendered vain the Brahmans' saciifice, their genealogical tree 
gives thirty-nine piinces anterior to Piithiiaj, from whom the 
Mainpun Chauhans claim descent. Prithixaj was the last Chauhan 
King of Delhi and lost his life and throne m 1193 A, D. after 
his defeat at Pampat by Muhammad Shahab-ud-din Ghon. But 
the genealogy is contested, and it is probable that the real 
founder of this branch of the clan was Deo Brabm, a less 
distinguished cadet of the same house, who at some time after 
the defeat of Prithiraj and the fall of the Chauhan dynasty 
came w th a num rous follow ug to Bhongaon and Bottled down 
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about a mile to the east of that town. Here he built a village 
•which was subsequently enlarged and foitified by Pratap Rudra, 
the fourth in descent from Deo Brakm, after whom it to this day 
bears the name of Partappur, This Pratap Rudra is perhaps 
the Eai Partap who in the reign of Bahlol Lodi (1450 to 1488} 
held Bhongaon, Patiali and Kampii. A strong point in favour 
of the identification of this Eat Pratap with Pratap Rudra is that 
according to both the genealogists and the JVfusalmati historians 
his son’s name was Karsingh Deo, who was assassinated by Darya 
Khan Lodi about 1454 A.D. Bui these dates mo bo the interval 
of nearly S00 years between the death of Prithiraj and the era 
of Rai Partap somewhat difficult to bridge. Even the Main- 
pud traditions, which give the names of all the princes in the 
direct line from Pi ithiraj to Partap Rudi.i with the length of 
their reigns, fad to account for more than 170 years from the 
death of the former to the accession of the latter So there 
must be an '‘'error in the compute ” somewhere. It is possible, 
of course, that Rai Pratap” may hare been a generic torn 
used by the Musalra.an writers, notoriously indifferent about 
details when discoursing of infidels, to denote the chief of 
Bhongaon for the time being. lagat Man. the eighth in descent 
from Piatap Rudia, transferred his seat from Piatappm* to 
Mahabatpur or Jagatnagar, which now forms the western suburb 
of the town of Bhongaon. He took arms against the aboriginal 
Chirars, who had, by their lawless habits, become a source of 
much annoyance to the Mnealman Government, and, as one 
tradition goes, fell suddenly upon them while congregated with 
their wives and families at a great religious fair at Jamaura, 
and, with the assistance of the Kayasths of Bhongaon, slaughtered 
them without distinction of age or sex. According to another 
tradition, on the advice of the Kayastha, he invited the Chiiars 
to a feast, and, when they were stupefied with liquor, the 
commned Chauhan and Layasth forces attacked and massacred 
them in cold blood, filling up the measure of their treachery 
by butchering toe pregnant wo men and children. From the 
part they acted on this occasion the Bhongaon Kayastha are 
said to have earned the nickname of Ghugahnar or tale bearer, 
which still sticks to them, Mhafc is certain is that the Chaahaoa 
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took a leading part in the subjugation of these aborigines and 
thereby gained the favour of the Musalman Government, while 
at the same time they annexed the extensive possessions 'of the 
Chirars and thus considerably increased their influence. Owing 
to subsequent trouble with these Chirars, and probably in dread of 
the jealousy which his rising power might excite in the arnih , 
Jag, at Man deemed it piudent to retire from Jagatpur to the 
extensive Ehera of Asauli, which he had taken from the Chirars, 
and them he built a fort and established himself. Hot long 
afterwards, however, he transferred his headquarters to Main- 
puri, where, assuming for the first time the title of Baja, he lard 
the foundation of the present fort, in which the head of the 
family has since resided, Ho historical facts worthy of notice 
are recorded, of the family till the time of Dalip Singh, the fifth 
In descent from Jagat Man, who, in an encounter with Bhuri 
Khan, an officer of the Farrukhabad Kawab, was defeated, taken 
piisoner and slain. His widows committed sati, an act com- 
memorated to the present day in a memonal building. His 
successor seems to have revived the prestige of the family, for 
m 1749 he is found bust' in extending the city and founding 
Muhkamganj, now the most populous and commercial quarter 
of the town. The name was given in. honoui of his childless 
brother Muhkam Singh With Sultan Singh, J&swant Smgh’s 
successor, the direct line of descent was broken, for he died 
childless, and a collateral relative, Dal si Singh, was summoned 
from Angautba, in the Mainpuii pargaua, to assume the head- 
ship of the clan. He was the reigning Baja, at the cession in 
1301, and received a khilut and a 'ijarvottna from Lord Wellesley 
in 1803 for his loyalty xn attacking and driving off the Maratlias 
from Shikohabad, and ha afterwards rendered good service 
against Holkai in 1805. He died in 1S29 and was succeeded 
by his son Raja Gartga Singh, during whose life time a serious 
blow was dealt to the fortunes of the house, a protracted 
enquiry during tho progress of settlement operations made by 
Mr. Edmonstone resulting m tho Baja losing proprietary rights 
m upwards of 200 villages, which had long been, considered part 
of the family domains, and receiving in lieu thereof only a fixed 
percentage on the assets as maliftam. in 1S49, on the death 
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of Raja Ganga Singh, his brother Karpat Singh succeeded to 
the title, hut died after holding it only two years. A dispute 
arose as to the succession, which was eventually decided in 
favour of his sea Xej Singh, to t he exclusion of his uncle Zalim 
Singh, uho appealed to the Piivy Council. While the appeal 
was pending the Mutiny broke out. Tej Singh rebelled : the Raj 
was confiscated and ultimately bestowed on his cousin Bhawam 
Singh, who had remained loyal during the outbreak, though 
the title was confer ted only as a personal honour. The present 
Baja Sheomangal Singh, whose title was made hereditary on the 
25eIi dune 1909, is the grandson of Ebawani Singh 

Other clans impoitant in this district on account of their 
numbers are the Jadon (5.038), the Bais (4,267), the Bathor (4,064), 
the Bhadauria (2,727), the Tomar (288*2), the Gaur (2,375), the 
P&rihar (1,864), the Kachwaha (1,720) and the Dh&kra (1,630). 
At the 1891 census the Mainpun Jadons numbered only 1,343, 
and the present figures are to be explained by the fact that the 
Khars, whose claim to he reckoned as Rajputs was allowed at 
this census, have returned themselves as belonging to this sept, 
which is styled by Colonel Tod “the most illustrious of all the 
tribes of lad,” aud claims deseent through the Yaduvansi from 
Krishna. The leading Jadon in this district, and the only one 
whose claim to kinship is allowed by the Karault Darbar, is the 
Xhakur of Phariha Korin. The family of the Baja of Awa, which, 
owns several villages in paigana Mustafabad, is described in full 
in the Etah Gazetteer. The Bais Thakurs claim to be true Tilok- 
ehasdiBais,who emigrated from Dunduvkhera in Baiswara m the 
fourteenth century and settled in Bewar, which they colonized. 
As far b&ck as 1391-2 A. I), they in concert with tho Bathers 
created such disturbances hare aud m Farrakhabad that large 
bodies of imperial troops had to be sent out to quell them. 
They still own a large number of villages in that pargana and 
several also in Barnahal and Shikohabad. Dihuli, the cbiof 
fipar. in Barnahal, is mentioned in the Tor !kh-%- Mubarak &%ah as 
‘’the strongest place in the possession of the infidels/’ and as 
having been attacked and destroyed in 1420 A.D. by Sultan 
Kbizr Khan on his march from Koil to Etawah. Always noted 
for turbulence and recusancy, it was probably from them that 
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Akbar met with the resistance at Paraunkh, in pargana Bewar, 
which is described m the history. In the Mutiny, again, Ganga 
Singh of Dihuh, the recognized head of the family, lebelled, and 
his property was confiscated The Rathors are descended from 
an inferior branch of the Kanauj family known as the Dhir 
Sah Sakha, and formerly owned a chourusi (or group of 84 
villages) in Kuraoli, Bhongaon, Mainpuii and the neighbouring 
parganas of the Etah district, where they settled after their expul- 
sion from Kanauj on the defeat of the celebrated Jai Chand by 
Muhammad Ghori The Sujrai family, in which the title Chaudhi i 
is hereditary, is the head of the clan. The Bhadanriyas aie 
chiefly met with in Shikohabad, where the Raja of Bhadawar m 
the Agra district, the head of the elan, owns the two hoch- 
ho/r villages of Bhurtar and Ealianpur on the .Tamna, facing 
Batesar. They are revenue-free in perpetuity and are at present 
managed by the Court of Wards. The Tomars are scattered over 
the district and do not occur in compact bodies with definite 
historical associations. They say they come fiom beyond the 
Chambal. The Gaurs are said to have come from Katehn, and 
then story is that the daughter of one of their leaders married 
the son of the Raja of Mainpun and the clan thereby obtained 
eight Ahir villages. The Ahirs, however, say that they took 
from the Gaurs five out of twelve villages appropriated by the 
latter from the Chirars. The Parihars, who at the 1891 census 
numbered only 685, had in the past an unsavoury reputation as 
lawless desperadoes, which, howevei, they no longer deseive 
Legend makes tbem the first-born of the four Agmkula, whose 
ancestor was found incompetent to war with the demons, and so 
placed as guardian of the gate ( PntJu Jaa dwara~ Pharihara), 
The Kaohwahas from across the Chambal hold a couple of villages 
in pargana Mainpun and shares in villages in Alipur Patti. 
They say they came here in consequence of a marriage with a 
member of the Chauhau family of Mainpuri, and the head of their 
clan resides at Deopura, close to the city. The Dhakras are 
cbiefly found in Shikohabad, Barnahal, Mustafabad and Kishni, 
where their possessions are now small, though they once owned a 
wide territory. They seem to have come from Ajmer early in 
the sixteenth century and to h^ve gained a term footing in that 
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line of country now traversed by the East Indian Kailway from 
Etawah to Barham in Jalesar. They were notorious in the 
beginning of the eighteenth eentury for their lawless depreda- 
tions and gave the imperial officers much trouble m the neigh- 
bourhood of Agra, rendering the communications between that 
city and Etawah insecure. Their insubordinate conduct brought 
Its own punishment, for before the close of the century they had 
greatly diminished m numbers and their possessions had dwindled 
down to a few scattered villages. Other repiesenfcatives of great 
Rajput clans are the Gautams, Bachhals, Raghubansis, Bargujais 
and Gahlots, but neither their numbers nor their influence aie 
sufficient to warrant detailed description. Mention may, however, 
he made of the Tanks, who are no longer separately recorded in 
the census, on account of a icmarkable feature of then tribal 
organization. Originally settled in a cluster of villages, 
called the Rarlicbtif'Cth gcion, round Ivosma., in the Ghiror pargana, 
they were always noted for their predatory habits, and in the 
leign of Akbar they attacked and plundered an imperial convoy. 
As a punishment for this daring robbery one of the two brother 
chiefs was carried off to the capital and there corepelled to 
embrace the Muhammadan religion. Evei since then the family 
and property have been divided into two sections, “Tvosma 
Muslimin 35 and “ Kosma Hinucl,” and, strangely enough, the head 
of the Mnsalman section is equally looked up to by the whole 
Tank community with the head of the Hindu branch, and the 
joint headship is fully recognized by every member in all matters 
affecting the internal economy of the clan, while the customs of 
the converts to Islam still partake gieatly of a Hindu charaetei. 
Reference may also be made to the Bhale Sultan tribe on account 
of the extraordinary disproportion between the sexes, only 4 
males being recorded to 109 females. The Raja of Tirwa, who 
is a Baghela Rajput, owns considerable piopexty in Barnahal 
and also the tillage of Tinraoli in paigana Mainpuri ; an account 
of his family is given in the Farrukhabad Gazetteer. 

Sixth in numerical importance comes the Lodha caste with 
a membership of 47,688, or 6*15 per cent, of the Hindu population. 
They are first-rate cultivators and bold 7*45 per cent, of the total 
cash-rented area as tenants, and a great deal more as rub tenants 
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of Thakurs and Brahmans, who cannot so far derogate from 
their dignity as to touch, a plough. But for all their excellence 
as cultivators they are not successful landowners and their pro- 
pnotary holdings have been steadily diminishing till they now 
own only -39 per cent of the total cultivated area. Like the 
Kachhis they claim a Bajput origin, and aie probably the off- 
spring of Aryan fathers and aboriginal mothers They are pretty 
evenly distributed among the tahsils except in Karhal, where 
they only number 1,705. 

The Gadaiiyas, or shepherd caste, are found m Mainpuri to 
the number of 31,785, or 4TG per cent, of the Hindus in the 
district, a small incieaso on the figures of the previous census. 
In addition to the practice of their titular vocation, they have 
loug since taken to cultivation and now hold 3 '38 per cent, of 
the cash-rented area Ac the 1840 settlement Gadanyas were 
among the village communities engaged as biswadars, hut they 
early lost their rights and sank from proprietors to tenants. 
They do not favour any particular portion of the district, but 
are. found in all tahsils alike. 

The Kahars or Dhimars, formerly the carriers of palanquins, 
now cultivators, particularly of water-nuts, and fishermen, 
amounted in 1901 to 26,471, or 3 '42 per cent of the Hindu popu- 
lation of the district. They are chiefly concentrated in the 
Bhongaon and Mainpuri tahsils, but about one-third of them 
are divided up in almost equal pi oportions among the other 
three B s tenants they hold 1 45 per cent, of the cash-rented 
area, but the majority of them are engaged in various pursuits 
connected with the water, especially in fishing, of which they 
practically have the monopoly, most of the tanks and nveis 
being leased out to them. 

The great trading and money-lending caste of Banias, with 
its Mahajan and Marwari sub-divisions, is represented by 
22,459 members in this district, less than 3 per cent, of the 
Hindu population. Of this total no less than 9,456 are Mahajans, 
who in the Mainpuri tahsil outnumber the Banias by more than 
four to one. This tahsil also contains almost all the Marwans, 
only nine being found in Bhongaon and one in Karhal, In this 
district as m all others the caste is Blowly but surely ousting the 
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cultivating classes proper from their proprietorship of the land, 
though here the process has begun later and developed more 
slowly than in many places. In 1873 the Banins held 4*53 pel 
cent of the district as proprietors; the percentage in theii hams 
is now 8'21. This tendency of the land to pass into the 3'ands 
of the trading classes is pietfcy general all over the district, and 
only inparganas Kuraoli and Bewar has it been resisted at all 
successfully : in the latter case no doubt because until the opening 
of the new canal that pargana offered singularly few attrae 
tidns to the prudent investoi Very few Banias take to cultiva- 
tion as tenants, only 23 per cent of the cash-rented aiea being 
held by this caste. They do not make good landlords. Generally 
absentees they legard their villages purJy in the light of invest- 
ments which are to be made to yield the maximum return possible, 
and then management is accordingly strict and merciless. 

ISTo other caste is found in numbers exceeding twenty thou- 
sand, but Koris, Telis, Nais, Barhais, Dhanuks, Dhobis and 
Kumhars hare each over ten thousand apiece Ivor is numbered 
18,661, an increase of over 4,000 since the previous census, ana 
were found principally in Bhongaon, though occurring in con- 
siderable numbers in all tahsils. They are the Hindu weavei 
caste and for the most pait follow their traditional avocation, 
though some have taken to agriculture and others to raasoniv 
work. The Telis, or oil-pressers, of whom there were ] 5,496, are 
generally regarded as one of the lowest of all castes. In this 
district, however, their pretensions are considerable, as they claim, 
to have originally been Rathors of jKanauj. This claim is not, 
however, recognized outbids their own community Their num- 
bers have increased by 3,000 during the decade, though the com- 
petition of foreign mineral oil has seriously affected their 
business and driven many of them to seek new spheres of labour 
The hiais, or barbers, amounted to 15,320, distributed as is 
natural pretty evenly over the district. They hold a prominent 
place among the village servants, exercising not only the func- 
tions of hair-cutting, shaving and massage, but also, as in 
eighteenth century Europe, the craft of the physician. In addi- 
tion to all this the 3Nai is the general village matchmaker aud go- 
between in matters of marriage and letrothal ^heatapuh 
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if no Brahman be available 1 , he will himself officiate at a wedding 
or a funeral. Another important village menial, the Barhai, or 
carpenter, was represented by 15,279 members. He makes and 
repairs the village carts, ploughs and other agricultural imple- 
ments, generally receiving a fixed allowance of grain annually as 
a salary therefor. The Dhauuks, again, of whom 14,863 were 
enumerated, aie mostly village servants, the men acting as 
watchmen, messengers and musicians at weddings, and the women 
as midwives. The men also work as day labourers and some- 
times do a little cultivation, being occasionally remuneiated foi 
their services with a patch of rent-free land. Two other castes 
whose labours are indispensable to the village community 
reckoned over 10,000 members apiece— -the Dhobis, or washermen, 
with 13,721, and the Ivumliars, or potters, with 11,890 Next 
in number, but much above these in importance, come the 
Kayasths with 9,223. Though they only make up a little more 
than 1 per cent, of the population, they hold as proprietors 543 
per cent, of the cultivated area of the district, and formerly owned 
a still greater part of it Scattered over all the tahsils they are 
probably the descendants of individual adventuiers who followed 
the fortunes of other iiivadeis and made themselves invaluable 
to theii masters as scribes and accountants Under the Musal- 
mans several of them became bereditaiy qanungon, and they 
appear to have gradually converted the assignments of revenue 
which remunerated their services into assignments of zamvndan, 
thus acquiring considerable landed interests, Their descendants 
have now largely dissipated the ancestral property by idleness 
and sloth, but they still hold large estates in Rhongaon, Bewar, 
Ahpur patti, Kuraoli, Mainpun and Shikohabad, In the last- 
named tabsil two branches of the clan — one at Madaupur and the 
other at Q,asba Shikohabad— have wdl maintained their positions 
as mmi/ndars and rmses. The Madaupur branch in particular, 
whose head is Lala Madho Narayan, manage their estates well and 
are good landlords They did loyal service in the Mutiny and 
received some villages in reward. Most of the patwane and 
qanuiigos in the district are Kayasths, and they fill many other 
appointments in Government service. Other castes with a mem- 
bership of over 5,000 are the ne ry Bbangg the Bharbhunja, 
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or giam [.archer that excellent ag icuhurist tl e Ivnnm, the 
Lohar 01 blacksmith, and the Tagir. The remaining castes 
whose numbers exceed 2,000 are Snnars, Dams, Khatiks, Kadheras, 
Bhats, Malis, Tambolis, Daniyas, Kewnts and Arakhs, Of 
these Kadheras may be singled out for comment as a com- 
paratively rare caste, who are found here to the number of 3,030, 
nearly all in Shikohabad. They appear to be a sub-caste of 
Mallahs, who have abandoned their ancestral occupation as 
boatmen for the cultivation of riverain land and now congregate 
in the Jamnst villages tilling the hackbnr sods of the ravines 
Tambolis, again, who grow, and Baris, who sell tfto puv oi 
aromatic leaf of the piper betel, are found hero in somewhat 
unusual numbers. Of the less nurneious castes the Kbattris 
deserve mention as, though they muster only 148 members a'l told, 
they yet own 31.923 acres, or 2'9b per cent, of the cultivated 
area of the district. 

Mampuri contains representatives of most of the criminal 
and wandering tribes, though they have as a rule settled down 
into more peaceful and law-abiding ways of life. It is true that 
neither the Haburah nor the Sansiya figures in the census list, 
though the former certainly frequents the district. But this can 
be readily accounted for by the well-known avetsuou of those 
tribes to uveal their identity when questioned — a reticence bom. of 
much police supervision. Most numerous were the Nats, of 
whom there weie 1,884, the principal gipsy tribe of the provinces, 
whose men are often ac-robats and rope-dancers, and the women 
prostitutes. They practise surgery and physic in a small way 
and are adept thieves. The Khangars, of whom only 59 were 
enumerated at the previous census, had in moused by 1901 to 
1,540, a figure which, implies either large immigiation or some 
remarkable change of classification. These, though not exactly a 
criminal tribe, are prone to commit theft and burglaries. Some 
way behind these were the Basors, who totalled 767, a much 
less offensive race than either of the two already mentioned. They 
are now settled in villages, mostly in the Bhongaon tahril, which 
contains 622 of them, and earn their living for the most part as 
day labourers, keeping pigs and doing a little cultivation as well 
They are a backward tribe of a degraded type but considerably 
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reformed in their habits in regard to crime. Next in numbers 
and very similar in character to the last come the Pasis, of whom 
S57 v, ere enumerated, mostly in Shtkohabad and Maitipuri, and 
after them the Benas to the numbei of SOS. This is one of the 
worst of all the criminal tribes : irreclaimable vagrants and 
cuminals, they wander gipsy-like over the country with no 
ostensible means of subsistence, but actually supported by theft, 
robbery and the prostitution of their women. The Kaujars have 
very greatly diminished m numbers since the 1891 census, when 
there weie 459 of them. There are now only 97, nearly all in the 
Maiupun tahsil. They are gipsies and hunters, making a living 
by the manufacture of mats, baskets, ropes, and druma, and 
the collection and sale of the roots of the Idus grass. They 
are now tending to abandon their old vagi ant mode of .life 
and settle down in villages. Probably this tendency and the 
accompanying desire to conceal theii disreputable origin by self- 
enrolment in tome other casta may account for a good deal of 
their apparent diminution at tins census. 

As is to be expected in a district so devoid of large towns 
and industries the vast majority of the population ia employed 
in and auppoined by agriculture. The census returns show 704 
per cent of She. people as dependent on this means of livelihood, 
a figure distinctly above the provincial aveiage of 654. This 
includes e-omnulars, tenants and sub-tenants as well as farm 
servants and field laboureis. The allied occupation of the 
pas&ure and care of animals only employed about -8 per cent, 
of the population, while just over 6 per cent, relied on unskilled 
labour other than agricultural for their living. The indusorial 
population formed 12-7 per cent, of the whole, composedfor the most 
part of those engaged in the preparation and supply of material 
substances, principally food and drink, though weavers and 
metal-workers, potters and carpenters, and similar traders all 
come under this head. Commerce was represented by only -3 per 
cent, of the population, an extraordinarily low piopoition, well 
below the provincial percentage of '7. For census purposes 
money -lending, banking, agency and brokerage, at well as 
general trading and shop-keeping, are reckoned as commercial 
pursuits, but not the tiansport and storage of goods businesses 
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which claimed 4 pa cent of the population. The learned am 
arils tic professions engaged 3 per cent, of the people, though it 
may bo noted in passing that literature Mas unrepresented in the 
district. Esther more than I per cent, of the total population 
was taken up by the administiation of the district in all 3te 
various blanches, while nearly i 5 per cent, wore of independent 
means, an elastic- term covering gentlemen, of property, pen- 
sioners, beggars, and those entertained at the State's chsiges m 
prisons and refomatouos. 

The prevailing language in oonuaon use is that known aa 
the Bi&j dialect; of western Hunk, the tongue genet ally employed 
in Aligarh, Mufctia, Agra, Blah and hare illy : but lying as 
Mainpuri does next door to Tarrukhabad, the home of the 
Kanaujia dialect, there tv a strong tendeurj aioutr its eastern 
border to blend the two speeches. Tfe- mam peculiarities in 
pronunciation differentiating the local speech from ordinary 
Hindi arc the habits of substituting a final '■o’' fur all other 
vovtl terminations ; the alteration of initial “w” and e: y 
to j? as m juft, ph for wuh } ylk } and the use of a short 

for ' ( a” aa $lugru for jkagm The census returns reveal 
an extraordinary homogeneity in language through tho dis- 
trict, no less than D,09& persons out of every 10,000 being 
returned as speaking western Hindi, a higher pioportion 
than in any other district of the provinces. The tongue of 
the ten-thousandth individual was Bengali. Literature w not 
much esteemed in Mainpuri, no one confessing to its practice at 
the census. 

There are two job-printing presses in Mauipun town, and 
the sole periodical is the Vaisk S-itats/n of Bewar, a journal 
with a very limited circulation and of anti-Govornmoni tone. 

All kinds of proprietary tenures exist, including zamindarl, 
both single and joint, perfect petit i/iat i, imperfect pt<ti>dwi> 
bhctiyaehai'tt and a peculiar form known as the tor or tauei 
tenure found in two villages of pargana Ghiror. Inferior and 
superior proprietary rights also prevail largely in tahsils Mainpuri 
and Bhongaon, and to some extent m Muatafabad. But tho 
feature or the landholding tenures of the district is still the large 
area hold by large communities, which may be further described as 
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huge, struggling brotherhoods of peasaut proprietors, all of them, 
except a few more fortunate individual members, more or less 
permanently indebted or financially embarrassed. These bodies 
still hold 57 per cent, of the whole district, though they 
have lost 7 per cent, of the whole, or 11 per cent, of their 
possessions, since the previous settlement. The imperfect 
pallida f t, form, of tenure now occupies 43 par cent, as 
against 56 per cent. then, and perfect pattvdan 11 per cent, 
as against 5 pm cent. The bhuyachara tenure has main' 
tamed its area at d per cent. Single zafnindari now holds 
25 per cent of the total as against 20 per cent, then; 
and joint mmindan 18 per cent, as against 16 per cent. 
The number of proprietors is now large, amounting to 87,14S, 
which gives an average area per head of 29 acres only, as 
contrasted with 21,925 at lust settlement and an average propriet- 
ary holding of 50 acres. Xo doubt a large portion of this 
increase in the number of proprietors is due merely to the more 
complete recording of the individual proprietary interests ; hut 
their growing numbers are certainly pressing on the latge com- 
munities. As an illustration ot the size of these communities 
may be mentioned the village of Pariyar in the Jamna ravines, 
the recorded co-sharera of which exceed 2,600. Other villages 
have almost as many. 

The t<x,\i, 2 h tenure, to which reference has been made, pre- 
vails in two villages of Jfaizpur and JNasit pur in pargana Ghiror. 
It differs from the ordinary tenures m being based not on the 
bigha and its twenty biswas, but on a unit of its own, which 
depends on the artificial classification of the soils into g-auhan, man- 
jha and barka. In Faizpur an allotment of land from each of 
these classes in the pioportiom of 6 bighas gav,ha'iv > 8 bighas 
m-anjha and 10 bighas barka makes up what is known as “ one 
bigha fu-im.” There are 819 of these tav,z b bighas in the vil- 
lage * i. e 819 equal shares, and profits and liabilities art? distri- 
buted accordingly. In hfasirpur the proportion of the three 
classes of land which go to form a tauzi bigha are 25 bighaa 
gi'ahccn, 30 bighas cimajha and 35 bighas barha f and there are 
154| such bighas or shares in the village. The interests of 
co-shareis in these two villages ate therefore recorded in " bighas 
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toim ’ and fractions thereof instead of brswas_ as m ~*%,,btnda< > 
and gattidiJ, 1 } i tenures. The advantages of such a standard are 
obvious m dividing up common land. 

The proprietary distribution of the land has already been 
dealt with uhen describing the various castes, hut a summaiy 
of it will be convenient here. Thakuis are still by far the most 
important landowning das.?, still retaining possession, of 45 71 
per cent of the cultivated area of the district, though they ha^e 
lost 73,479 acres since last settlement, when they held 51 '87 per 
cent. The bulk of theii possessions is still in the hands of 
communities, particularly to the east and in the centre of the 
district, though there are several large estates belonging to the K&jas 
of Mainpuri, Awagathm Etah, Tinva inFarrukhabad, Partabnair 
m Etawah, Rhatlawar in Agra, and the head of the Phanba ICotla 
family, as well as the large pioprietors of Sam&n, Pundri, 
Milaoli, Muhammadpur Labium a. Snjrai and Uresur, Next 
come Brahmans, whose percentage has mcieased m thirty years 
from 19-22 to 20-87, and after them Ahii s with 10 OS per coot,, w hose 
losses slightly exceed the Brahmans’ gains. There are no large 
individual Ahir saint^ndura, but their communities, like tho.-m of 
the Thakurs, are found in large numbers all over the district, 
except in Ahpur Patti Kayasths take the fourth place with A 43 
per cent, and Banias the fifth with 5*21. At the 1373 settlement 
the possessions of the former were more than double those of the 
latter. Khattcis c-ome next with 2-98 per cent , having more 
than trebled the area they own since 1873. and close after them 
Musalmans with 2-6G percent., a less remarkable hut still appre- 
ciable increase on the 2-28 which they held before. The other 
money-lending castes of Marwaris and Mahajans follow with 
1-60 and 1'40 par cent, respectively, both having more than 
doubled their holdings during the thirty years' period. Of the 
remaining castes the principal are the Lodbas, Gosbains, ibunars 
and Jars, but the area held by them it still very small, though 
increasing in the case of all hut the Jars. 

There are, as already observed, few large proprietors in the 
district. Of the principal family, that of the Raja of Main pun, 
an account has been given, when dealing with the Cbauhan clan 
of Rajputs, of whom that house is the most important branch 
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Other notables who hold estates in this district have been touched 
upon in the gazetteers of the districts with which they are more 
neaily connected. Chief among these are the Baja of Par tab - 
nair and the Rani of Lakhna, both, of the Etawah district, who 
hold some property in tahsil Kaihal Of those whose headquarters 
arc situated in Mainpuri the chief is the Raja of Eka, the repre- 
sentative of a younger branch of the great Ckauhau sept, more 
nearly allied to the Partabnair than to the Mainpuri wing of the 
family, Nothing certain is known of the early history of this 
house except that it has long been established in pargana Mustaf- 
abad, where the other large Thakur zaramdeers of Uresar and 
Milaoli are offshoots from it. The fitleis ancestral mthe family 
and was from the first rec-ognized by tho British Government, but 
the estate is now greatly diminished both in area and importance, 
many of tho villages having passed into the hands of a bania of 
Hathras under the terms of a mortgage. Only one village and one 
patti assessed at Rs 12,400 are now left of all the former poss- 
essions of the family in this district. The present holder of the 
title is Raja Narofcam Singh, and his heir is Lai Raj Kumar, 

The family of J'adon Thakuis who hold Phaiika and other 
villages in Mustaf abaci and the Kotla estate in Agra claim the 
title of Raja. This claim has never been allowed by the 
British Government, though the right is leeognized by other 
Rajput chiefs and in popular parlance. They are descended 
from Bijai Pal of the Kuraoli family. The hfteenth in direct 
descent from Bijai Pal was Raja Tulsi Das, appointed a com- 
mander of 300 by Akbar, and frequently mentioned in loth the 
Akbamama, and Am-i-Akb'iri, where a sketch of his life is 
given. Raja Harkishan Das, the sixth m descent from him, who 
received from the Emperor Aurangzeb the title of Bahadur, 
acquired the villages of Panha and Kotla as well as a large 
tract of neighbouring cougtry, but most of this was lost again 
m 1754, when Harkishan Das’s son, Puhap Singh, was killed in a 
vain effort to resist the advance of Smdhia The whole estate 
was included in the jugi? granted to DeBoigne by Sindhia. 
On DeRoigne’s departure for Europe Puhap Singh’s son. Ishwari 
Singh, recovered 42 villages in perpetual (zstimmri) tenure as a 
ic word for services rendered to Lord Lake, but at he consistent!} 
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failed to pay his revenue, the Phariha Kotla estate was in 1810 
included in the istimran sanad granted to Hira Singh of Awa- 
gaih. On the latter’s death in 1881 the property was once more 
restored to the former proprietors and permanently settled 'with 
Ishwan Singh’s son, Sumer Singh, His grandson’s widow, 
Mali tab Kunwai, displayed consistent loyalty throughout the 
Mutiny. Though dispossessed by & rival, the Thakurani Dhan 
Kunwar of the village of Phariha, she did her utmost to support 
the Government in Mustafa bad, aiding the local officers with men 
and money. Her daughter, the Ram las Runway had no child, 
so in May 1005 she transferred the estate to the present propriet- 
or, Thakur Hushed Pal Singh, a collateral descendant from 
Harkishau Das Ba'iadui . He is a remarkably well educated 
man, holding the degrees of M.A. and LL.B. and the mem" 
bership of a large number of learned societies. An experimental 
farm has been started on his estate at Phariha, The Sujrai 
estate m pargana IvuraoP is now owned by a minor and is 
managed by the Court, of Wards, The title of Chaudhri is here- 
ditary in the family, and Chaudhri Laehhman Singh, the grand- 
father of the present representative, was in 1868 raised to the 
dignity of Raja of Kuraoli as a reward for his services m the 
Mutiny, His successor, however, forfeited the title by miscon- 
duct. The family belongs to the Rathor class of Rajputs. The 
Q, an ungo families of Shikohabad have already been mentioned, 
and of the others the only ones worthy of even a passing notice 
are the Kayasth Chaudhris of Bhongaon, the Chauhans of Tinroli 
and Arjunpui, the Sanadh Brahmans of Alipui patti, the Raghu- 
bausi Rajputs of Kalhor, the Marwari Brahmans of Khairgarh, 
Rampui and Parham, the Shaikhs of Aswa, the Kiraxs of 
Labhaua, the Chaudhris of Bharaul, the Bais of Bewar and 
Dihuli and the Thakurs of Saman. Hone of these have any 
claims to a detailed description either on account of their past or 
present importance. 

The cultivating tenures are the ordinary ones which prevail 
throughout the province. The only remarkable feature which 
they present m this district is the unusually large area held by 
privileged tenants and the equally unusual tendency of that 
area to expand even at the present time At the 1878 settlement 
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the amount of land held by occupancy tenants was com- 
mented on as “ a peculiar feature of the district worthy of 
special notice, showing the singular fixity of the cultivating 
tenure and the tenacity with which the agriculturist in Mainpuii 
has clung to his land/* The percentage was then 56*73 , it is 
now 61 '55, or if the old tor lands held by dispossessed proprietois 
as tenants be included, as ihev appear to have been in the 1876 
iiguios, 63*4 The only parganas in which there have been de- 
creases in the occupancy areas arc Bhongaon, Alipur patti and 
Bewar, all in the northern bhui' tract, and here they were duo not 
to oppressive action on the part of landloicLe, but to voluntary 
sa; render of lands defcei loiatcd by the agricultural calamities of 
iht eighties. Everywhere else the increase is well marked, parti- 
cularly in Mustafa had. where the privileged area has expanded 
from 5T66 per cent to 65 81 pci cent , m Bamahal, whore the 
advance has been from 56-S7 per cent, to 63*46 per cent , and m 
Kaihal, where 66*26 per cent is now held m occupancy right 
instead of 58*78 The proprietors have not, as a rule, been strong 
enough to interfere with the acquisition of rights of occupancy 
by a tenantry consisting for the most part of Thnkuis and Aims, 
nor, indeed, do they appear to have attempted to do so. The non- 
occupancy area, which was 21*53 per cent, of the whole at the 
last settlement, has now diminished to 18*77 pci cent., and it is a 
fact worthy of note as illustrating the strong hold of the occu- 
pancy tenant upon the land that 17 5 per cent, of this is held by 
occupancy tenants in addition to then occupancy holdings. 

The leading cultivating caste is still that of the Ahirs, with 
28*21 per cent, of the tenants' eash-ienfced aiea, nearly twice as 
much as that held by their nearest competitors, the Thakurs, who 
hold 14*88 per cent Nest co me the Brahmans with 12 67, the 
Kachhis with 9*34, Chamars with S*76, Lodhas with 7*45 and 
Gadariyas with 3*38. Kahars, Musalmans and Kayasths have 
each over 1 per cent., while Mallahs, Jats and Bamas have 
each less than that small figure The remaining castes hold 
between them in. minutely fractional shares 10 46 pur cent, of tht 
whole Fortunately for the cultivation of the district both Ahirs and 
Thakurs, as well as Brahmans, arc frequently either too indolent 
or too proud to cultivate the’r own holdings preferring to sub let 
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them to the lower but more skilful ami industrious Lodhas, 
Kachhis and Chamars, Nearly one-fourth of the holdings area 
uas found to he sub-let at the recent settlement. 

The incidence o£ rent is in inverse proportion to cultivating 
skill, an anomaly mainly due to the influence of social position 
Thakurs are the most privileged, holding the best land at the 
lowest rents with a larger proportion of occupancy rights than any 
other caste. These advantages they have received by then birth- 
right as membtis of what has always been the dominant race, by 
then relationship to the proprietors of the greater part of the 
soil, and by then notorious intractability. Alurs, again, are eithei 
akin to the propnetaiy body or else by associating in largo 
communities and in, isolated hamlets geneially succeed m defying 
the effoits of the zanundars to encaoach. on their possessions 01 
enhance their ients. The social pre-eminence of the Brahmans 
has protected them to some extent, but they pay fairly liigh rents 
The heaviest burdens are borne by the Kachhis, the most diligent 
and successful membeis of the cultivating body. They, how- 
ever, ate feeble folk, unused to xesistaneo, and also able, by fcko 
very excellence of their husbandry, to make moio out of their 
land, and so pay a higheL rent for it. The fact, too, that they, 
unlike the higher castes, can utilize the labour of their women 
and children instead of hiring, enables them to work their hold- 
ings much more economically. 

The lental system prevailing almost universally throughout 
the district is one of lump rents paid in cash on holdings of 
mixed soils. There aie a few crop rents here and there, and 
grain rents (apart from mere batai on odd plots of inferior 
variable soils) flourish still m some villages in parganas Bewai 
and Kuraoli. Bur the whole gram-iented area amounts only to 
4,271 acres or 68 per cent, of the whole. It has diminished by 
more than one-half since the last settlement, when it formed 1 -5S 
per cent, of the total area. In 1810, when the district was settled 
hy Mr. Edmonstone, the general rent - 1 ate was Re. 3-9-10 an 
acre, including sir and khudkasld at nominal rents. In 1S73 
the average incidence was only Re. 3 78, excluding the sir 
and Tehn-dTcasht, and at the recent settlement the actual cash rates 
averaged Rs. 4.-6S pe acre a rise in thirty years of 23 81 p»r 
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cent, or roughly 24 per cen t. But an analysis o£ the figures will 
show that this is not the real index of the rise in rents. To get 
this the occupancy and non-occupancy areas must be taken 
separately, and it will be found that, while the rental incidence of 
the former has only risen from Rs. 3*84 to Rs 4 52, or by 17*7 
per cent., that of the latter has increased from Es. 3 61 to 
Rs. 5 29 or by 46*5 per cent. 

In some parts of the district the occupancy rents simply 
stagnated : thus m Alipur Patti they rose only by 3'41 per cent., 
in Kuraoli only by 3 99 pei cent and m Mainpuri by 5'44 
per cent. The non-occupancy rents, on the other hand, have m 
parts of Barnahal risen by 131 per cent , m Bhongaon by 92 per 
cent , and by over 80 and 90 per cent , in Mainpuri and Karhal, 
These sharp rises are the natural result of the high prices which have 
luled dm mg the recent series of years of drought and famine, 
accentuated by the restricted area open to the tenants-at-will. 
Against them must be set off the veiy small increase m the Kali 
Nadi tract, in parts of which non-occupancy rents have actually 
fallen by 4*5 per cent even from their level at last settlement 
But the rise in prices which has sent up the competition rents of 
the tenants-at-will in so marked a way has left the greater part 
of the occupancy rents untouched. In several villages the rents 
were found at the recent settlement to he still the same as they 
were fifty or sixty years ago, and 38 per cent, of the occupancy 
lental consisted of rents unenhanced at the last settlement 
Nearly 31 per cent, had bean enhanced since 1873, but the bulk 
of it was enhanced immediately after the settlement, and so had 
lemained stationary for thirty years In. over 9 per cent, 
of the occupancy area occupancy rights had been acquired 
shortly after the previous settlement, but the rents had not 
since been enhanced. In only 21*56 per cent., oi a trifle 
over one-fifth of the whole, had the influence of the rise 
in prices and values of the last thirty years been felt. The 
lent paid for different classes of soil varies very greatly, 
ranging fiom Rs, 16-9-0 an acre for suburban land round Q.asba 
Kuraoli to less than one rupee for the worst quality of 
unirrigated soil The former figure is, however, exceptionally 
high and due to the fact that the land is all in the hands of 
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Kaehhis, who cultivate it for vegetables a ad market- gardening 
generally Ordinarily the best quality of gsuhan is Tented at 
between Es. 11 and Rs. 12. The rates for the better qualities 
of soil exhibit a inaiked increase duiing the last sixty years. 
In 1840 the rate for first quality gnuhaa was only Rs. 4-2-0, 
and m 1873 it was Rs 7-9-0 Very little concealment of rents 
was found at the settlement, but though tho rental demands were 
m general correctly recorded, the rental collections as recorded 
showed an annual shortage of, on the average, 1 2*5 per cent., tho 
records (S'vyohno) being* as a lule, very imperfectly wntten up 
and the figures defective and unreliable The main cause 
of this lay in the large nmnbei of villages held by large 
proprietary communities, in which tho lanibavdcw is more 
often than not a mere figure-head, tho various pattidars 
collecting for themselves, and the process often degenerating 
into a met e sci amble for i ants. With such numerous collecting 
agencies, mostly illiterate, no correct record of the amount 
collected is kept Anothei potent cause is the widely prevailing 
habit of deliberately understating tho collections in order to shou 
outstanding, though really fictitious, arrears in the village 
papers as a means of keeping tho tonanfcs nuclei control 
Again, many sammdjirs. aie also their tenants’ bankers, and the 
amounts collected are credited first against the loan and interest 
accounts. 

The rise in the value of land during the last forty years has 
been very noteworthy. Taking the available figures for private 
sales, which are much more trustworthy as a criterion than those 
for public auctions, it appears that during the eighteen years 
between Mr. Bdmonstone's settlement and the Mutiny, the average 
price per acre was Rs. 6-12-4, while between the Mutiny and 1870 
the price had risen to Rs 13-4-S or almost double At the present 
day the average price is from 11s 31 to Rs. 32. Or, taking the 
number of } ears’ purchase, it will be found that, while during tho 
period 1840 to 1870 the average was 5 26 years, the corresponding 
figure for the years 1870 to 1900 is 17, and the actual figure in- 
creased from 3-4 y ears in 1840 to 19 v ears in 1900, This steady rise 
m values is not difficult to account for. Between 1840 and 1850 
the district was m a condition of depression and change The 
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breakdown of Mr. Edmonstone’s settlement and the effect of 
the preceding bad seasons resulted in wholesale alienations of 
land by compulsory process, no less than one-eighth of the 
district being so transferred. Some landlords were unable to 
discharge their revenues, others looked upon a sale for arrears 
as a relief from their liabilities and a means of ultimately re- 
ceiving back their estates unencumbered, as in many cases pur- 
chasers could noi be found and Government was under the 
necessity of reinstating the original proprietors. Between 1350 
and the Mutiny the harvests were abundant, and the revision, 
of the settlement had greatly lightened the burden of the i evenue 
payer. Forced alienations were comparatively lare and private 
sales and mortgages were not very numerous. After the Mutiny, 
however, a totally new condition of things came into being. 
Hitherto the speculating classes had only looked upon land as 
a form of security and had no ambition to become landed pro- 
prietors themselves. The money-lender who intruded into a 
Thakur or Ahir village to oust the original owners of the land 
would have needed a more than common degree of courage, and 
the adventure was not genei ally considered to be w orth the 
risk. But the reign of law and order which has prevailed since 
1859, together with the great security of landed property and 
the high profits to b" 1 derived from it, have brought about a new 
era. The banking classes, who before the Mutiny lent put then 
capital grudgingly and showed no desire to drive landlords to 
extremity, now compete with one another to accommodate the 
zam <ndar and encourage his extravagant habits, and by fore- 
closures and auctions in execution of decrees are steadily and 
persistently increasing theii hold upon the land. In addition 
to the above causes it must nob be forgotten that the Govern- 
ment share, taken as land revenue, of the assets or gross profits 
of the mm Indars has been steadily diminished from 90 to undei 
50 per cent., and if the leniency now adopted in calculating 
the assets be considered the percentage is even less. The devel- 
opment of means of communication and of irrigation has of 
course also contributed to the steady rise in land values. 

The district is a poor one when compared with the districts 
of the Upper Duab and the people are backward and 
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unenterprising Many of the big zai i i lars a, e absentees, living 
m other districts, and the great mass of the proprietary eom- 
crannies ivho own and \\ ith their fellow-casteraen cultivate 
the bulk of the land are impecunious and living close upon the 
critical margin of subsistence. Bad seasons therefore tell upon 
them heavily. And they arc not a thrifty class in the most 
prosperous times. The petty Thakur proprietors, owing to their 
expensive marriages and other caste customs and their large needs 
in general, live moie or less habitually beyond their means, 
a fact which explains the large transfers of property which have 
taken place Most of th.- proprietary communities are heavily 
embarrassed, and their ultimate extinction and deposition to the 
grade of tenants can hardly be averted and is ou'y postponed 
by their constitution and. the difficulty experienced by any 
outsider in making good a footing among thorn. This unfor- 
tunate position cannot be attributed to the piessuie of the State 
demand. If he had no revenue to pay at all, the improvident 
Thakur or Ahir would be little, if at all, less indebted. What he 
has he spends, and he never lays by any provision for adverse 
seasons. Apart from the small proprietors, the condition of the 
people is good, and compares favourably with that of the dis- 
tricts further east 

The scarcity of labour and the high wages it commands 
clearly indicate tbo absence of any real poverty among the 
tenant and labouring classes, and the fact that 77 per cent, of 
the tenantry have rights of occupancy in their holdings should 
guarantee, with ordinary thrift, a reasonably high degree of 
well-being. Another indication of prosperity is to be found 
in the large number of masonry wells which have bean built of 
recent years and are estimated to represent a capital outlay of 
at least six lakhs of rupees. Bat though the people arc fairly 
comfortably off, they are content with a low standard, and the 
evidences of comfort are not obviously apparent. Among the 
tenantry houses of pukka brick or masonry are still compara- 
tively rare and the majority are of mud. Very few, hohyevei, 
of the people are condemned to live m mere huts of wattle such 
as are so common among the indigent multitudes of the eastern 
districts. 
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Administration and Revenue. 


A Magistrate and Collector liolda charge of the district 
under the Commissions! of the Agra division, To assist him 
there is at headquarters a sanctioned staff consisting of four 
Deputy Collectors — three of them with first class powers and one 
with powers of the third class. At the tahsils there are five 
tabsildars, each exei using criminal powers of the third and 
revenue poweis of the second class. There are also three honor- 
ary magistrates; exercising criminal powers of tho third class— 
Lvunwar Shag wan S' ugh, who sits at Batuan, K. Dug pal Singh 
at Ufefi&r, and Lala Phulzari Lai at Karhal, with jurisdiction 
within the police circles of Kishni, Eka and Kaihal, respectively. 
Offences against the Canal Act are dealt with by canal magis- 
trates, who are not connected in any way with the district staff 
except as regal ds appeals, which are referred to the District 
Magistrate. The Sessions Judge also exercises civil jurisdiction 
as District Judge, and is assisted by a Subordinate Judge and 
two munsifs, ono at Mainpurx and the other at Shikohabad. 
The Judge visits Eta v, ah to hold sessions every other month, 
and that district is also within his civil jurisdiction. There are 
£oiby village xaunsifs’ courts, created since 1903. The rest of the 
district staff con.si.4a of the Superintendent of Police, the Civil 
Surgeon and an Assistant Surgeon, a Sub -Deputy Opium Agent 
and one assistant, mid a District Survey 01 or Engineer. Main- 
puri is the headquarters of the Executive Engineer of the 
Mainpiui division of the Lower Ganges Canal, who has an 
assistant at Gopalpui near Eka m the Mustafafcad tahsil, whore 
tho head works of the Cawnpore canal are situated. 

Mainpun is at present divided into five tahsils, comprising g 
eleven parganas. The latter subdivision is no longer of adminis- s 
tr alive importance, though it is still found in. the laud registers, 
but is often of historic interest, the names surviving from the 
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days of Akbai and to be found recorded in the A x n-i-A Jcba/n„ 
The Shikohabad and Mastafabad. tahsris each consist of one 
paigana from which they take theu name. Mainpuri tahsil 
includes the three parganas of Mainpuri, Ghiroi and Kuraoli. 
The Bhongaon tahsil has four parganas — Bhongaon, All pur Patti, 
Bo war and Kislmi-Nabiganj ; and the Kavhal tahsil consists of 
the ICarhal and Barnahal parganas As at present constituted, 
the district is reasonably compact, and there appears to be no 
leason for further change, except that the Bhongaon tahsil is 
above the average in area and Karhal considerably below it. 

This useful body of gentlemen consists of the more influential 
and well-to-do landed proprietors, who perform then duties 
conscientiously and without remuneration In 1908 there were 
forty-six circles, of which six were vacant, consisting each of 
fiom one to nines villages in proximity to the munsif’s residence. 
The popularity of these courts may be inferred from the fact that 
no less than 1,906 suits were disposed of during 1908, excluding- 
suits disposed of without formal entry in the registers. Of tho 
registered suits only 5 por cent, were tried out, the greater poition 
being settled in other ways Only 94 cases were transferred on 
the applications of defendants to tho regular courts. The village 
inunsif is a great success in this district— thanks to the care taken 
m selecting a popular man of the right stamp and standing — and 
it is an immense convenience to the rural population to have a 
means of recovering petty debts, so much so that the rate of 
interest on loans so recoverable shows a tendency to decline The 
village nransif is mainly an arbitratoi and not a judge. 

The local head of the Opium department is the Sub-Deputy 
Agent of Mainpuri, with subdivisions at Bhongaon and Mainpun 
within the district, and also at Etah, under Assistant Opium 
Agents. The decline in poppy cultivation has been commented 
on in Chapter II, and is attributed to the increase in prices 
obtainable for other agricultural produce. The decline is also 
connected with the Government policy of contracting the area to 
meet the diminished exports to China, and in pursuance thereof 
one subdivision at Shikohabad has already been abolished. In 
the four years ending in 1907 nearly 10 lakhs of rupees wore 
distributed on an annual average by the department as advance* 
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to cultivators, but in 1907-8 only half that sum was jfouftd 
necessary. Weighments are no longer made at Shikohabad, the 
greater bulk of them being made at headquarters. 

The existing shape and aiea of the district were not 
reached without a great deal of alteration continued through 
many years. Taken over in 1801, Mainpmi became the head- 
quarters of the great district of Etawah, parganas Bewar and 
Kuraoh coming by cession from the Farrukhabad Nawab and 
the remainder of the district from the Oudh Nawab A military 
station was established at Shikohabad and a Joint Magistrate 
wad stationed at Etawah. In 1803 the revenue jurisdiction of 
the entire district was entrusted to a Collector residing at 
Mainpuri, who had ten tahsils under him — Shikohabad or Rapri, 
including parganas Shikohabad, Mastafabad and Conor : Hazur 
tahsil, including Bhongaon, Sauj, Kishnx and taluqa Manchhana; 
Sakit, including Sonhar, Sakit, Sirhpura, Sahawar-Karsana and 
Amanpur • Kasganj, including Soron and Kasganj ; Etawah. 
comprising Bibamau, Auraiya, Sandaus, Barhpuia and Talgram. 
Soon after Sanj was transferred to Farrukhabad, and lesser areas 
weie gradually divided off and placed under separate sub-eollec- 
tors. In 1817 Kuraoli was received from Farrukhabad. In 
1824 the old pargana of Rapri was dismembered and divided 
into Eismat Awwal, subsequently known as paigana Shikoh- 
abad, and Kismat Ruyam, afteiwatds called parganas Mnstafabad 
and Ghiror. To the south of Rapri ivas pargana Havoli Etawah, 
from which a great part of pargana Bibamau, made up of tappas 
Dehh and Jakhan, was formed. Bibamau was again broken up 
and distributed between Barnahal, Etawah and Shikohabad, and 
Kaihal, also a tappa of Etawah, was constituted a separate 
pargana. Mainpuri belonged to Manchhana, whien was itself 
formed out of Bhongaon. Kishni-Nabiganj also foimed part of 
the same pargana In 1837 the Mainpuri jurisdiction was 
restricted to Sahau ai -Karsana, Etah-Sakit, Sirhpura, Kuraoli, 
Shikohabad, Mustafabad, Ghiror, Sauj, Karhal, Kishm-Nabiganj, 
Bhongaon, Alipur Patti and Manchhana. Bewar was received 
from Farrukhabad in 1840. On the formation of the Etah 
district in 1845, the parganas of Sahawar-Karsana, Etah-Sakit 
and Sirhpura were handed over to it, and since that period tho 
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district has alberedlMe. In 1850-51 pargana Bhongaon and tcduqa 
Manehhana were united under the name Bhongaon-Manchhana, 
and in 1861 pargana 8auj was broken up and divided between 
Karhal and Hainpuri. Later changes have for the most part 
been trifling; between pargana and paigana within the district. 

On the first cession of the tract which now constitutes the 
Mainpuri district temporary arrangements, based on the accounts 
of the Subahdar, Almas Ali Khan, were made for the collection 
of the current revenue In thefollowing year, 1210 iash (1802-3 
A,p.} ; the first triennial settlement under Regulation XXV 
of 1803 was effected The second triennial settlement was made 
in 1805-6, expired in 1807-8, and was followed by the quadren- 
nial settlement, which terminated in 1811-12. These three 
settlements comprise what is commonly knoun as the diceunial 
period. It had been the intention of the Government, declared 
in the original proclamation to the eanimdars of the ceded pro- 
vinces, to conclude a settlement in. perpetuity, at the end of the 
decennial period, of those lauds which should then lie in a suffi- 
ciently advanced stage of development However, before the 
expiry of the second triennial settlement it was resolved to 
anticipate the period origin ally fixed upon for a permanent 
settlement, and it was determined that the assessments current m 
the last year of the period should remain fixed for ever, contingent 
upon the sanction of the Board of Directors. Tbo settlement 
for the quadrennial period was thus made with a view to perma- 
nency, and a special commission, consisting of Messrs. Colebrooke 
and Deane, was appointed to superintend it About the middle 
of the last year of the periol, however, oiders arrived fiom the 
Court of Directors negativing the proposal to make the assessment 
of 1811-12 permanent, and requiring the making of a fresh 
settlement for a term not exceeding five years. Bub the Govern- 
ment, whose ambition ever since the cession had been to confu 
on the ceded provinces the benefits nhich Lord Cornwallis’ per- 
manent settlement was supposed to have confonod on Bengal, 
instead of carrying out the instructions of the Board m 
their integrity, reverted to the terms laid down in 1803. 
The indispensable condition precedent to a settlement m per- 
p*s*diy was a saffieiantly advanced state of cultivation in the 
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land to be settled. The Board of Commissioners proceeded 
accordingly, while making a general settlement of the ceded 
provinces for the five years 1220 to 1224 Fasli, to make such 
enqumes regarding the agricultural development of estates as 
should enable the Government to determine where a settlement 
m perpetuity should he granted These enquiries yielded a two- 
fold result. They showed first that the country was, wheie 
statistics weie available at all, in a backward state ; and secondly, 
that our knowledge of its resources was far too slender to be 
lelied upon. The Court of Diiectois decided, on receipt of the 
district reports, that, for the present at any late, the project of a 
peimaneut settlement could no longer he entertained. In 1816 
a regulation was enacted continuing the jamas current m 1224 
Fash (1816-17) for five yeais longer with a view to the collection 
of agricultural statistics to serve as a basis for future action. 
In the meantime there arose a discussion regarding the objects 
to be attained in making a settlement of the land revenue, and 
the rules by which tire Government demand should he regulated 
The first result of this discussion was the enactment of the famous 
Regulation VII of 1S22, by which the existing assessments 
were maintained until a new settlement could be made on the 
punciples embodied in the regulation itself. Only a few scat- 
tered villages in Mainpuri weie settled under Regulation VII of 
1822. It was found that the procedure involved was far too 
cumbersome, and that the completion of such a settlement would 
be the woik of a generation, if not more. To remedy this, 
Regulation IX of 1838 was passed, having as its object the 
abridgment of this cumbrous procedure, and it was under this 
legulation that m 1839-40 the settlement of Mainpuri was com- 
pleted by Mr (afterwards Sir George) Edmonstone There weie 
thus only three general assessments of the district prior to the 
regular settlement made by Mi. Edmonstone. These weie (1) the 
fust tnennial, 1210 to 1212 Fash , (2) the first quadrennial, 1216 
to 1219 Fash', (S) the first quinquennial, 1220 to 1224 Fasli, All 
the others were merely extensions of these except in cases where 
modifications were rendered necessary by puiely local causes. 

Of the first triennial settlement we possess scarcely any 
reco d at all It vas \ rj hurr odly conducted aud the 
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information at the command of the assessing officers was neces- 
sarily inosr imperfect. Tins information appears to have con- 
sisted of (Ij the accounts delivered by Almas Ali Khan at the 
cession, (2) the schedules of maigumn receipts of the preceding 
year furnished by okaudJiariv, qa n Ujitgo-- and tal%qdar^ ; and 
(8) the statements of Mam proceeds received from those amm s 
who had bean deputed by the Collector in 1209 iiisli to collect 
statistics, 

The mam end would seem to have boon to obtain as much 
of fcho gross produce of an estate as possible, compatible with 
the reservation to proprietors of such a quota as would not drive, 
them to refuse engagements. The assessments were fixed at a 
considerable increase on the jama formerly realized by the 
Nawab Wazirs Government, partly, as the Colle< tor admitted, 
through higher offers being made, and partly on the summary 
enquiries which had been instituted into the capabilities of 
estates. The total revenue assessed over the whole district as 
now constituted amounted to tea lakhs of rupees, a sum which 
it was found impossible to collect in full owing to the depres- 
sion and anarchy which pi evaded consequent on a severe famine 
on the one hand and the depredations of the Marat has on the 
other. Heavy and general i emissions wsic thus necessitated 
during this period. Only in the large kaluqas were the assess- 
ments moderate. 

The second triennial settlement was merely a continuation 
of the first settlement at the same jama m all cases whole 
the malgu-mrs, whether proprietors or fanneis, had kept their 
engagements and were willing to renew them. A'o enquiries mto 
rights of ownership were enter tamed by the Collector, who simply 
allowed the fulfilment of the loaner engagement to eonfei on the 
men in possession fcho privilege of re-entry for three additional 
years. In those instances where refusals to renew engagements 
on the old terms occurred, the ©states not engaged for were 
advertised, and offers weic invited, the highest offer being 
generally accepted, with preference to the hereditary cxtmwdars 
in the event of their corning forward. The total annual demand 
during this settlement averaged very close on ten lakhs, and 
although heavy balances did occur, still the colloet'on of the 
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3 ©venue seems not to have been attended with that insuperable 
difficulty which characterized the first four years of our rule. 

The first quadrennial settlement was conducted by Messrs, 
Valpy and Batson, the former reporting on the western paigauas 
at the end of 1807 and beginning of 1808. the latter completing 
the eastern paiganae at the end of 1808. Mr. Valpy himself 
estimated the assets upon which the Government demand was 
based, disregarding the recorded rentals as untrustworthy. Of 
these estimated assets he took 90 per cent, us revenue, leaving 
to the zammda/r '• a residue of 10 per cent, to defray expenses of 
cultivation and village expenses and for hw own suppoi t from 
the produce of the soil.” “ I own,” he wrote with much, truth, 
kk that I consider this residue a base and sorry pittance, but a 
larger could not have been granted without causing a consider- 
able defalcation of the revenues of the former settlement even in 
these parganas, and an infinitely larger one in others of this 
district, and it is to be inferred from the tenor of the regulation 
for the lower provinces that Government considered that quota 
sufficient m Bengal and Behar,” He further pointed out that the 
revenue thus assessed could only be comfoitably lenlized in favour- 
able years ; and that it was too severs to stand the pressure of 
any failure of crops, unless liberal remissions were promptly made. 
Mi. Batson appears to have assessed on the average of the esti- 
mates of the cultivated area and of the average produce of the three 
years of the expired settlement obtained fiom (1) the tahsildar and 
qanungo, (2) the zamindars and (3) the patwaris. “ J added,” 
he reported to the Board. u the three estimates of any one estate 
together, and having calculated the amount, I divided the gioss 
produce by three, which gave the average of the three dowU f 
which average I have m many eases stated as the gross, on which 
1 have marked the account settlement, being unable to obtain a 
better or more correct gross from the clue of contradictions and 
falsehoods which I attempted to unravel to no purpose, and 
finding myself baffled after tedious investigations, and involved 
in a maze of doubt, I from necessity had recourse to the average 
of the dowls as the only fair alternative which I could have 
recourse to in such eases, when X could not succeed by taking 
the average of any adjoining estate as a standard,” Mr. Batson 
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believed that bis estimates were in geneial SO to 40 per cent, 
under the u true resources,” and proposed that it the board con- 
sidered bis assessments too loir, progressive jamas should bo 
imposed Like Mr. Valpy, bo assessed the jAmtt at 90 par cent 
of the assets, ascertained by the method described The new 
assessment was Es 1,10,000 m excess of that which preceded 
it, the enhancement falling principally on parganas Shikohabad, 
Mustafabad, Ghiior and taluqa Muhammadpur Labhaua. The 
settlement did not work well. Before its dose the jamiwtars 
bad fallen into heavy arrears, which the) were either unable or 
unwilling to pay ; 136 estates, amounting to one-eighth of the 
area of the whole district, had passed into the hands of the 
Collector, who held them under direct management, genei ally at 
a loss, while the pargana officials weie thoioughly corrupt, of tin 
placing themselves in opposition to the Collector and supporting 
the aammdars in their recusancy. 

The quinquennial settlement of the distant was made jointly 
by Messrs. Batson and Dawes under Eegulation IX of 1612, m 
which it is laid down that the proportion of assets to be j ehn- 
quished to proprietors should be one- tenth on the jama exclusive 
of cost of collection or, m other words, one- eleventh of the net 
assets. The mode of estimating the gross assets was not very 
different fiom that employed in the preceding settlement, hut the 
enquiries were far more detailed aacl Were made village by village. 
The assessing officers were able to bring in uc-h more local knon led^c 
and experience to their aid than before, and in framing then 
revised assessments profiled by the fiscal history of each village, 
which they were at pains to reeoid for each separately in a 
vernacular proceeding. These proceedings were fonyauled to 
the Board, who reviewed them minutely and gave orders them- 
selves in every case, thus constituting themselves virtually the 
assessing officers A sifting investigation of proprietary lights 
was also earned out, the Board, as in the assessments, permitting 
no record of ownership to be made without their sanction. It 
was from this period apparently that the record of rights 
became a part of the settlement operations, uhieh had previously 
been confined merely to assessment, This settlement uas sanc- 
tioned by the Board m 1614 The result was in round n mbera 
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a total revenue of twelve lakhs ot‘ rupees, an addition or Rs. 86.000 
to the previous Government demand. The Board's records show 
that in the first year of this settlement both taiuqdara and gamin- 
durs combined to oppose every obstacle to the success of the new 
assessments, both by throwing large tracts out of cultivation 
and by using their infiuenee to frustrate realization of the revenue 
Matters came to a head in 1815 in the western parganas of 
Slukohabad (including Mustafabad) and Dehli Jakhan and in 
the talma of Muhammadpnr Labhaua : and the defalcations were 
so large that Mi Valpy, who already had some experience of 
the people, was placed, m exclusive charge of these parganas. 
From the statement of outstanding balances handed over to him 
by the Collector, Mr. Dawes, it appears that arrears up to the 
end of the preceding year had accumulated to the amount of 
ueai ly a lakh; that for tho current year about three-quarters of 
a lakh due o u the kh/trtfw as yet unrealized, in addition to nearly 
two and a half lakhs still to be collected for the fain,. These 
balances he attributes to “ the refractory disposition of some 
of the principal mimndavs, to the neglect of cultivation by others 
and to the mismanagement of Tahsilclar Chiranji Lai, who has been 
dismissed.” Ho is also i: apprehensive that the utmost vigilance 
will not be sufficient to accomplish the realization of the whole of 
tho jama.” Scarcely haathepargana changed hands when the ciisis 
occurred in the ease of taluqa Muhammadpur-Labhaua. The ta- 
hbqdar, Thakur Bhag want Singh, after regularly defaulting with 
ample means to pay, had gone as far as to disregard entirely any 
demand for payment of hvs revenue or summons to appear before 
tho Collector. It was therefore found necessary to bring his 
o hole estate to public auction; and m April 1815 his enormous 
property, consisting of 107 villages in Shikchabad, Ghiror and 
Sakit, was pul up for sale and purchased by Government for 
Rs. 10,950, It was resettled the following year at an increase of 
Rs. 11,4:84 with the sam-tndavs as farmers, and on this tenure they 
continued to hold it till 1839, when they received proprietary 
lights on condition of their liquidating the balances which had 
occurred during the possession of B hag want Singh. Consider- 
able reductions of revenue had also to be made, with a re-sefctle- 
mmit in a large number of villages in Shikolm' &d Muslafahad 
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and Dehh Jnlhm. These revisions prove that the quinquennia,! 
settlement, in tho west of the district, at any rate, was practi- 
cally a failure, though there is nothing to shot that elsewhere 
any revisions were necessitated, This settlement as revised 
remained in force rill 1889, except in the few villages which, as 
already stated, were settled under the provisions of Regulation 
YII of 1822, The only iec-ord of the working of the settlement 
is contained in. the remarks of subsequent settlement officers. 
From these it would appear that the revenue was found to be 
excessive only in the ease of individual estates, and the work 
really attempted at the next revision in 1339 was the equaliza- 
tion of the demand, by lowering it in ovei -assessed estates and 
taking a small increase in those villages whero the assessment 
had been inadequate 

The first regular settlement of the district, made under 
Regulation IX of 1833, was Mr. Edmonstone’s in 1339-40, 
and gave a total revenue of Rs. 12,45,000, au increase of 
Rs. 43,000 on its predecessor. Notwithstanding this very moderate 
increase, however, Mi. Edmonstono’s assessments broke down 
more or less over the whole district, and extensive reductions 
were necessitated almost immediately. This sudden and general 
collapse cannot possibly be attributed to the slight advance 
in revenue resulting from the new settlement, but to the after- 
effects of the great famine of 1837-8, which were far more 
lasting and disastrous than had been imagined. This famine 
almost depopulated the backward tracts, and even m the most 
favomed pairs of the district its effect was felt for years. Mr. 
Edmonstone's great mistake, judged by the after event, arose 
from a far too sanguine anticipation of the elasticity of tlio 
district. The exceptionally favourable l&ins of the two years 
during which he was engaged in assessment gave to the country 
an appearance of recovery which it had not really attained, and 
led him to over-estimate its resources. A large proportion of 
the land which had been thrown out of cultivation by tho famine, 
had, on account of the seasonable rains of 1839-40, been again 
brought under the plough. Not only did ho assess these lands, 
but he also called upon the un ploughed waste to pay its quota of 
revenue. His anticipations were not realized. Two or three 
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seasons of light and untimely rams followed ; the cultivation, 
instead of spreading, declined, the condition of the tenantry 
deteriorated, and m consequence many of the aam/ifcfars found 
themselves unable to meet the Government demand. The debts 
which they weie obliged to contract during the famine years 
still hung’ over them, the money lenders began to piess for 
payment and refused further advances, and the result was a 
veiy general state of impeeumosity and absence of capital, which 
culminated m 1844, when a levision of Mr. Edmonstoue’s assess- 
ments was sanctioned by Government. 

This revision, which was effected by the Collector of the 
district, Messrs Unwin, Diet and Cocks, under the oideis of 
the Commissioner, lesulted in a reduction of the jama, from 
Rs 12,45,000 m 1840 to Es. 10,45,000 in 1845-6, using grad- 
ually to Rs. 11,40,000 in 1860-1. These measures restored the 
district to piosperity. In 1850-1 the aiea under the plough 
was 9 pei cent in excess of the cultivated areas of 1836-7, the 
yeai preceding the famine, and the Government revenue was 
lealized without a single farm or sale “ Thus, then, m the yeai 
when the revised assessments reached then maximum, wo find 
thedistiict m a higher state of prosperity, its administration more 
easy, its public revenues more punctually paid, than at any period 
since the cession in 1801.” Neither the anarchy consequent on the 
Mutiny of 1857-S norths famine of 1860 appears to have inflicted 
other than a temporary check on the advance of the district to 
recovery. The spread of the ba'o&um weed in 23 villages 
in. Mustafabad and Shikohabad necessitated a reduction of 
Rs. 5,351 m the Government ja/nia, which, together with reduc- 
tions on account of the appropriation of laud for the Etawah and 
Cawnpore branches of the Ganges Canal and their distributaries 
and for roads and other public projects, brought the pma, of 
1850-1 from Rs. 11,40,000 down to Rs. 11,21,289, at which 
amount it stood -when it was succeeded by the revised assess- 
ment made by Messrs. McConaghey and Smeaton. , 

The effeet of Mr. McConaghey’s revision was to raise the 
Government demand to Rs. 12,76,430, an increase of Rs. 1,55,141, 
or 13-84 pier cent,, though only Rs. 81,430, or 2| per cent , in excess 
of the burden wb'cb Mr Edmonstono had thought the distr cl 
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capable of bearing thirty years before, when canal Imgation 
was unknown. Thu increase was justified on the grounds 
that fl ) cultivation had increased by 17| per cent, since 1836-7 
and by Ilf per cent, sinee 1850-1; (2) irrigation had increased 
in the same proportion ; (3) population had advanced 24 per 
cent, since 1S50 ; and {4) b&i vest prices, had risen 45 pier cent, 
since the Mutiny. The assessment was made after a new and 
careful survey carried out, under supervision, by the patwaris 
and auains, and the levunue represented rather less than half the 
estimated rental assets of the district. There was, however, a 
considerable differ once in the methods employed in tho five 
parganas, Ivumoli, Mainpuri, Ghiroi , Alipur Patti and Eewar, 
that were first assosssd, and in tha six parganas forming the 
remainder of the district, with the result that the enhancement of 
rents in connection with sertlemoat operations amounted to 27 
per cent, in tho first set of parganas and only 7 pm cent, in the 
second, and that the revenue assessed was 45 5 per cent., of the 
corrected rental as it stood after enhancement in tho first set, but 
57-6 per cent of tho second. And as the corrected rent-roll after 
enhancement was only Rs. 23,19,377, even after allowing for con- 
cealments, the assets cannot ho taken to have been more than 24 
lakhs. Mr. McCcnaghey’s valuation of Rs, 26,30,930 would there- 
fore appear to have been somewhat excessive and hi s jama lu 
have represented a higher percentage of the rental assets than he 
claimed for it, The settlement, however, worked u ell on the. 
whole, and the Government, ui a leview of xt made some seven 
or eight years later, in 1880, while concluding that no interim enre 
with the assets was necessary, pronounced the now revenue 
lenient in the five parganas first. ‘assessed, but not too lenient, 
except, perhaps, in Ghiror, and fully adequate in the remaining 
and gi eater portion of the district, but not too high, with the 
possible exception of the bhur poition of patgana Bhougaon, 
Reasonably xnodetato as the assessment it as, a combination 
of causes which could not have Leon foreseen, and foi which it 
was m no way responsible, rendered its revision neeessarv in 
4891 in four out of the five tabsils of the district, and resulted 
in an aggregate reduction of Rs 30,000, or 2 per cent, of the 
whole demand. Ihcso pauses irac (1) tho fioods in the Kali uad 
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(2) deterioration due to vsret seasons and the spread of ha, ns grass j 

(3) damage from the super-satuiation and water-logging due to the 
Bhognipur Brauch CanaL 

As early as 1877 it was found necessary to reduce by 
Rs. 6,850 the jama of 70 villages in. par gam a Ruraoli. Alipur Patti, 
Be war, Bhongaon and Khshni, which lay in the valley of the 
Kali Radi and suffered severely from flooding after 1S73. This 
reduction was made for five years only, but at the revision in 
18S1 only Rs, 1,685 of the reduction were recovered and a farther 
sum of Rs. 7,780 had to he reduced in 171 villages in the lire 
northern parg&aas. In 1385 these villages were swept by the 
terrible flood from the Radrai aqueduct and suffered very sev erely. 
Though the lull magnitude of the disaster was not appreciated 
at the time, suspensions of levcnue and advances of money only 
being given, yet in 18S9 remissions of revenue had to be granted 
in eighteen villages, and in 1890 in nine more. A regular 
revision of settlement wa3 then ordered. 

The wet season also caused a very serious spread of the 
noxious hx r i/$ grass in the lighter soils of Bhongaon and M&mpuii, 
and the deterioration arising fiom this was so grave that 
remissions of revenue amounting to Rs. 6,784 were necessitated 
in nineteen villages, and eventually this tract also had to be 
included in the sphere of the revision of 1831. 

When the Bhognipur branch canal was first opened the 
interference with the natural drainage which it involved, and 
the rise in the water level of the surrounding country, were so 
gieat that not only was the productivity of the soil in its neigh- 
bourhood much injured, but wells fell m and houses collapsed. 
A special settlement officer was accordingly deputed in 1891 
to examiue into and revise the settlement in all the affected 
aieas of the district. In 1891 the circumstances of 152 villages 
were enquired into and relief wa- given in 122 vbahai*. 
Rs. 13,505 of land i e venue u era i educed, and Re, 17,357 of 
arrears of revenue were remitted, while Rs. 2,350 were awarded 
as compensation for injury to houses. In 1302 the operations 
were continued and resulted in a i eduction of Rs. 6,303 of land 
levenue, in i emission of Rs, G,422 of arrears, and the payment 
of Rs. 4,370 as compensation to house owners. 
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Afoiecast made yhoitly before the falling in of T,he revenue 
engagements taken at the last settlement indicated a probable 
increment to the State demand of some ,6 per cent A revision 
of assessment was therefore financially desirable. Besides 
this the incidence of assessment throughout the district required 
to be equalized, and the temporary reductions to be recon- 
sidered, But of still greater importance than all those was the 
need for re-adjusting the rents of the huge body of protected 
tenants, who held no less than 64: per cent, of the total cultivation 
of tne district. Yf bile the competitive rents of tenants-at-will 
had advanced in timely con espondenev with the ii&£ in prices 
and m the value of land, the protected rents had remained 
stationary, 78 per cent, of them being unchanged smce the last 
settlement and some 38 per cent, from a very much older period. 
There was no reason why this stagnation should be perpetuated 
and the landholder and the State should not shaie in piofits from 
the enhanced value of land, of which an unfair proportion was 
being monopolized by tbs pi otected tenant. A new settlement 
was therefore ordered, andm November 1902 Mr. W. J. E. Lup- 
ton, I.G.S., was plaeedyn charge of it. 

The re-assessment was preceded by and based on a complete 
new survey <A the whole district and ot eadi village, and a ic vision 
of all the village records. A traverse ewvoy of the whole district 
was made during the three seasons 1898 to 1901, and skeleton maps 
of each village weie prepared on the scale of 16 inches to the 
mile. On receipt of these outline maps the sin vet o dicers pro- 
ceeded, with the aid of the village patwans, whom they had 
beer training in survey for the purpose, to fill in on the maps 
each field, plot, village site, wall, grove and so forth, giving to 
each a number; and in accordance with the new numbering a 
new record of lights was drawn up, based on the old hut prepared 
on the spot under the supervision of the survey officers and in 
presence of the parties interested, both landholders and tenants. 
Actual possession was the basis of the new record, and all dis- 
puted entries were noted in a dispute list for subsequent 
adjudication, and corresponding lists of old and new numbers 
were prepared to aid in identification. On completion of the 
field work, which lasted from October to May each season, the 
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p&twaris came into headquarters and, among other work, 
extracted the area of each newly numbered field in acres and 
decimals. These were then entered in the khasva and the Jchatann i 
slips, and the area obtained by sammat, ion of fields of each 
village was cheeked against that supplied by the Traverse Survey. 
The detailed survey and record writing in the field were systema- 
tically checked by the Survey officers and supervisor kanungos 
of the district. This work, which began in November 1899, was 
completed in October 1903 at a total cost of Rs 1,52,895. 

The attestation was earned on from November 1901 to 
March 1904. On receipt of the rough records from the survey 
office the Tekatamti and Jekewat slips were distributed through 
the pat wans to each tenant and saminday affected, and about 
a fortnight later, when the contents of the slips had been read 
and digested, both tenant and mmindar appeared before a 
gazetted officer, encamped for this purpose, either in their village 
or in its immediate neighbourhood. If the parties agreed as to 
the entries in a slip and no objection was raised by any one else, 
it was formally attested by the officer as admitted correct. Dis- 
puted cases were either decided then and there in the presence of 
the assembled villagers or later on by trial. At the same time 
the dasiur deki or memorandum of village customs was drawn 
up. Attestation over, the attested slips were sent back to the 
headquarters office, there to form the basis of the new Settlement! 
records, the various entries needed for the new khnara, hkataw/ni 
and hhew r it being abstracted from them. 

Concim uutly with the attestation work, the officers were 
employed in supervising the preliminary soil classification 
and m checking on the spot the list of groves and wells. The 
soil distinctions used followed closely those of the last settle- 
ment, but with some modifications, and they have now the merit 
of employing terms ancl representing differences recognized by 
the people themselves. The soil classes having been decided on 
by the settlement officer, the soils m each village were roughly 
marked off on the map by kanungos and arums trained for 
this purpose by him and were checked by the deputy collect- 
ors. In due course they were examined personally by the 
settlement officer on the spot, and corrected where necessary. 
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The soil demaieat on thus finally fixed represented the idea of the 
settlement officer himself guided by the opinions of the villagers, 
which, were freely invited, and by ensuring the systematic inspec- 
tion of every pension of the village, gave great confidence in the 
subsequent differentiation and assessing. The pie vailing rent 
lates were at the same time continuously ascertained and noted. 

Every village thus came under the close personal inspection of 
the assessing officer, m general and in detail, and its characteristics, 
quality and capability were carefully noted. Prom the impres- 
sions thus formed, backed by a careful examination of their 
statistics, past and present, and of their fiscal histoiy, the 
villages of each tract were differentiated and grouped with similar 
villages into assessment circles. The actual circles formed at the 
present assessment; differed in no noteworthy respects from those 
adopted by Mi. MV-Conagbey. dm natmal soil divisions of the 
dietiict affording a ready and sound basis for d.ffereufciatxon. 
Thus the villages of the central loam tract, though physically 
fairly uniform, weie, as a matter of convenience, and to avoid 
all danger of over-assessmg in the less favoured) grouped into 
two circles,, the fir&t comprising the host villages with peifect 
irrigation or a larger portion of the better soils and the bettor 
cultivating castes, and genei ally with a higher revenue-bearing 
capacity, and the second containing the remainder of the villages. 
In the northern hfmr tract, again, the presence in some villages 
of canal mu gallon with its attraction for population, its incentive 
to closer and more lucrative cultivation and generally the great 
stability derived from its protection, necessitated a similar 
differentiation of these villages from those still outside the 
canal area or only partially within its influence. The same 
considerations applied to the southern mixed tiact, owing to the 
new Bhognipur canal whieh now runs through fcahsil Shikohabad, 
Ths villages on the Jarnna ravines, owing to the unique chaiw- 
Wristics of this tract, naturally formed a separate circle of then 
own. And thovillages along the Kali Kadi, which had for the 
most part suffered severs depreciation during the last settlement, 
were, chiefly for this reason, formed into a separate circle 

The rates quoted by villagers nearly always repiesonted fcha 
‘latest competition rents for specific plots an any one tract (har). 
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But such rents were, in the first place, based on a recent rapid 
rise in prices during a series of abnormally dry ssasoxi? • and 
secondly, even if they could have been regarded as expressing 
stable rental values, they would have given soil rates much too 
high for assessment in the circumstances of the district. The 
real problem of the assessment was the treatment of the large 
body of old and inadequate protected lents, which could not, 
however, he abruptly enhanced beyond a certain level without 
-risk of danger. The sir and kludfcisht (land . cultivated by 
proprietors) amounted to only 12 per cent, of the whole, and was 
practically all in the hands of poor proprietary communities, 
mainly Thakurs and Alurs. Thu rent-free and gram-rented areas 
also, the first being unromunerative to the revenue payers and the 
second comprising for the most part very variable and moat inferior 
soils in which cultivation is spasmodic only, similarly needed 
easy and safe 1 reatmont. Of the areas held by texianta-at- will, com- 
prising only IT to 18 per cent, of the whole, the rents were found 
to remain in most cases only partially collected. There were 
left only soms IS to 14 per cent, of the whole in the shape of 
the later occupancy rents, which could he taken as stable and 
not too high, but at the same time as adequate in the circum- 
stances of the district. These later occupancy rents were accordingly 
taken as a rough standard of fairness, the actual assessment 
rates being ultimately extracted front the rents of a number of 
representative normal and adequate occupancy holdings. Besides 
these, the quoted rates ascertained from villagers, though not 
used as a basis for assessment, were of great importance as 
revealing the existing proportional capacities of the several soils. 
These proportions, being thus established, wore expressed in 
definite ratios by reference to a selec-ted soil, and these ratios 
were then applied to the almost universally prevailing lump 
rents of the representative holdings and the lump routs thus 
split up into their underlying soil values. Brora the latter, 
tabulated village by village and circle by circle, the standard 
assessment rates were doduced, representing in the final result for 
the district in general the soil values of the actual rents being 
paid hy occupancy tenants who had in the record year held their 
holdings for at least twenty years, hut not at the last settlement 

9 
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I he nest effect of these rates was to raise the older protected rents 
for the purpose of calculating the assets approximately up to 
the level o£ the new occupancy rents. 

With these rents as a guide for comparison and valuation, 
the actual recorded non-occupancy rental of the year of record 
was reduced hy its. 40,175, or 7-5 per cent., to Us, 5,78j7S0. On the 
other hand, the total occupancy rental, including the small expro- 
prietary amount, was raised from Rs. 17,93,924 to Rs. 19,47,013, 
that is by Rs. 1,53,089, or roughly 9 per cent. But of a sum of 
Rs. 40,061, subsequently deducted from the assets as compensation 
fox improvements, Rs. 19,928 represented the new wells of tenants; 
and this amount being deducted in detail from the rental enhance- 
ments decreed on. individual holdings by the rent courts, the total 
real occupancy enhancement was thus Rs, 1,33,161, or 7*4 per cent 
only. The assumption area — that for which no cash rents aie paid, 
such as khudkasM Ac.-— was actually valued at Rs. S, 70,653, but 
Rs. 47 ,872 of this weiei emitted as allowances to numerous and poor 
proprietary communities on thc-ir lands actually self-cultivated, 
thus leaving a net assessed valuation of only Rs. 8,28,43G. 
The grain- rented and rent-free areas, which are included in the 
assumption area, were moderately valued also, the first at 
Ea. 10,272 as compared with its valuation of Rs, 12,638 given 
by the standard rates; and the rent-free at Rs. 1,04,811 as 
compared with Es, 1,28,6S0. The total assets or annual value thus 
obtained were then adjusted by a lump deduction of a further 
sum, viz. Rs. 90,515, for unstable or excess areas, which were 
set aside from assessment as a further margin for fluctuations. 
An addition of Rs, 740 for short cultivation and small mahals 
assessed on average assets, and of Rs. 1,28S for assessable sayar 
profits (iueome of grass laud, &c .) (out of a total recorded income 
of Rs. 27,288), and a deduction of the remainder of the Rs. 40,061, 
already referied to, for zaWinclcin’ improvements, then brought 
the net assets of the district to Rs. 28,85,819, or, excluding the 
figures for the four revenue-free villages, to Rs. 28,31,709, The 
assessments sanctioned aggregated Rs. 13,57,364, an all-round 
percentage of 47-93 or these latter assets; this aggregate rev- 
enue, however, not being reached till after ten years, but pro- 
gressive from an initial revenue of Rs 13 53 06 4 The expiring 
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demand (revenue plus tho owners’ rate or canal dues) of the 
year of ireo) d being Ra, 12^9,923, the new aggregate revenue 
was thus an increase of Rs. 87,441, or 6-SO per cent, but of 
Its. 56,-727, ordpercent only, on the initial revenue of Rs. 12,76,430 
declared at tin previous settlement. On the actual cultivated 
area of the iscord year the new revenue thus full at Rs, 2‘30 per 
acre. The ic-adjusting effect of the re-a^sessment is shown by 
tho fact that, while m 1^47 estates out of a total of 2,600 m the 
district tho new revenue exceeded the expiring demand, on the other 
hand, in, 235 estates that demand was retained unchanged, and 
in 518 estates it was actually reduced. Of the increase in ths 
demand a very large portion was directly due to the increased 
values conferred by the new canals or now extensions of the older 
systems, the rest being due to tho natural rise of rents and values 
consequent on a marked rise in prices and population. Although, 
as explained, the erreum stances of the district compelled in the 
assessments a large rarer ferenee with the prevailing low rents of 
the protected tenants, yet, briefly put, the distinguishing feature 
of the recent re-assessment was that it was based on the actual 
assets and, not like the previous settlement, on a valuation, that 
is, an estimate of w hat the value of the land ought to be. The 
assessment rates of the lecent revision did not pretend to expiess 
actually prevailing ronfcal values, but represented primarily the 
lates of rents twenty years before. At the previous settlement, on 
the other hand, the assessment rates admittedly represented the 
prevailing rates at the time, that is, the rents which wero being 
actually paid by fair representative holdings, and which could, 
ozi purely economic grounds, bo imposed on all similar lands 
at the time Rut undoubtedly such rates were in general much 
above, and m detail often very considerably above, the ordinaiy 
level of tho routs being paid by the very large body of the pro- 
tected tenants whose rents are not free to respond to merely 
economic factors And these rates, besides tending to impose on 
the protected area a valuation which, however fair as compaied 
with present values, gave an abrupt enhancement often too 
severe to be borne all at once, were also inclined to take into 
account, however unconsciously, a mere prospective rise m 
value* — a factor vhich not merely discounted future improvement 
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hut also tended to make the initial demand very full, if not 
severe, upon the actual assets of the moment. 

The police force is under the conti ol of the Superintend- 
ent of Police, subordinate to whom are the deputy superintend- 
ent of police, the reseive inspector, the prosecuting inspector, 
and two circle inspectors. The regular civil police force con- 
sists of 25 sub-inspectors, 15 head constables and. 330 constables 
posted at the various stations, and 7 sub-inspectors, 12 head 
constables and 17 constables in the reserve. The armed police 
comprise 1 sub-inspector, 20 head constables and 327 constables, 
all of whom are kept, at headquarters or at tahsils. In addition 
to these there are 3 head constables and 32 constables employed 
in Mainpuri city for watch and ward, 47 town chaukidars in the 
Act XX towns, and 21 provincial chaukidars in the notified areas 
of Shikohabad town and Mainpuri civil station. The roads are 
patrolled by 104 road chaukidars, and watch and ward is kept 
m the villages by 1,759 village watchmen, an average of one to 
every 450 of the population. 

The district is divided up into 12 police circles. The circle 
boundaries bear no relation to the fiscal subdivisions, being con- 
terminous with neither the parganas nor the tahsils except in 
tahsil Mnstafabad. The police stations aie situated at Mainpuri, 
G-hiror and Kui'aoli in the M&mpuri tahsil ; at Bhongaon, Bewar 
and Kishm in Bhongaon ; at Kurra and Karhal in the Ivarhal tahsil; 
at Shikohabad and Sirsaganj m the Shikohabad tahsil ; and at 
Mustafabsd and Eka in the Mnstafabad tahsil. The population 
of each circle will be found m the appendix. The average num- 
ber of enquiries into cogmizable cases made yearly at each station 
is 95. These circles have recently been redistributed, a new one 
being created at Mustafabad, while four were abolished at 
Barnahal, Auncha, Pharha and Jasrana. The figures m the 
appendix are those of the 1901 census for the old circles. There 
aie police outposts at Pharha, Auncha, Barnahal (to be trans- 
ferred to Harangi Bah) and Punehha, the two last being on the 
Jamna. 

The statistics given in the appendix will throw some light 
on the amount and the nature of the crime prevalent in the 
district and will be found to present few peculiar features. 
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From time to time outbreaks of daeoity, especially in years of 
scarcity like 1897, call for energetic action, on the pait of the 
local authorities. FTot infrequently these are the work of armod 
gangs of professional dacoits who make a carefully planned 
and organized attack on the house of some wealthy banra or 
zanrindar. Such gangs consist, as a rule, of local bad characters, 
hut will sometimes recruit assrstants from neighbouring districts 
and the Gwalior state. Sometimes a gang of this sort will 
make a rapid raid through the district, committing several 
dacoities in succession, the members of the gang dispersing to 
their houses if they elude the vigilance of the police. Only 
xaiely do the inhabitants of the villages where the dacoities aro 
committed ventuie to make any combined attempt at self-defence. 
The criminal tribe of Haburahs, and those almost equally lawless 
wanderers, the Kanjars, have given a good deal of double m 
the past in the matter of dacoities and robberies on the loads. 
These crimes of violence are a comparatively recent development 
in the case of the Haburahs, whose tendencies were formerly 
all in the direction of the less ostentatious forms of larceny and 
theft. Organized action in this and the surrounding districts has 
for the time being put a stop to this nuisance. The ancestral 
home of the Haburahs lies in the Etah district, on the border 
near Eka police station, aud camps of their womenfolk are 
often seen on the march through this distiict, but the men, though 
keeping m touch with the caravan, aie rarely to be seen 
accompanying it. Burglary, cattle theft and ordinary theft aie 
fairly common, and are not confined to any particular castes, 
though the Aheriyas and Ahirs in the Eka police circle appear 
to have an unusual predilection for these forms of ciime, Most 
of the circles can boast of one or two villages which aie 
favourite haunts of well known criminals and police suspects, 
and in this Eka is pre-eminent, though there are several other 
centres v hi oh require to be watched ■ such are Bilfcigark in 
Shikohabad Azampur, Silauta and Bajhera in Jasrana; Man- 
thhana in Mainpuri and Baijua in Sirsaganj. This list has 
no pretensions to be exhaustive. Cattle theft is perhaps moie 
common than would appear from the returns. The Ahirs, who 
are the most- numerous caste in the district have long been 
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icnowned for this among m&vy other lawless practices One 
of their favourite devices is to pass on stolon cattle from village 
to village where they have connections, until all possibility of 
tracing the animals is lost. Another of their practices is iho old 
border blackmail, the holding of cattle to ransom. It not 
infrequently happens that the villager finds it less trouble to pay 
the sum demanded, than to leave the enquiry to the police. 

The Mampuri district has always been notonous as tim 
stronghold of female infanticide. This is chiefly dm. to its 
being tho principal home of the Chuuhwo Thakuis, who arc well 
known to have been addicted to the practice; bid Bhaclauiva, Tank 
and Bais Thakurs as well as Kamharia, Ghosi and Phafcak Alims 
have also been suspected with good reason. Active measures 
for the repression of this crime were first taken in 1 842-3. 
when Mr. Unwin issued a set of rules for the supervision of the 
Chauhan Thakurs and Phatak Alms, among whom it was most 
common. The chaukidaia in all Chauhan and Plata k villages 
were at once to repent at the police station the birth of any 
female child After verifying this repoA the officer iu chai go 
of tlio station was to inform tho Magistrate, who called, fci a 
further report on the child's health at the end of a month. Any 
illness was to be reported without delay and tho ease inspected by 
a police officer, and in the event of the child's death under 
suspicious circumstances the corpse was sent to the Civil Surgeon 
for a post mortem examination. These rules continued in 
force till they were superseded by others under Act VIII of 
1S.0. In 1843, the year in which they were issued, there was 
not a single female child to be found among the Chauhans ; in 
1844 there were 156 female children alive; m 1845 there wero 57 ; 
ia 1846 there were 222, and 299 m 1847. But though tho rules 
were beneficial they were inadequate, as it was vmy often 
impossible to get such evidence as would secure the conviction 
of a parent under tho provisions of the existing jaw. eien where 
it was quite certain that a female child had been murdered. 
Itepoi ting on Air. Unwin’s rules inlSdl, Sir. llaikes proposed 
a measure by uhieh proof of gross neglect on the part of the 
parents should render them liable to imprisonment, but nothing 
was done to carry out the suggestion He abk attempted to 
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put down the crime through the agency of the people themselves, 
and with this object he in 1851 assembled the heads of the 
various elans at a conference at Sam an and induced them to 
enter into an agreement to curtail their extravagant expenditure 
on mainages. The sum of Us. 500 was fixed as the limit of 
the dowry to be demanded by a bridegroom, the presence of 
Brahmans and Bh&ts and the other attendants on marriages 
was to be discouraged and the profuse outlay on tho wedding 
feast in feeding the numerous followers of the invited chiefs 
was to be reduced- A similar meeting, attended by the leading 
chiefs of all the neighbouring districts, was held soon afterwards 
at Mainpuri by the Commissioner, and a set of rules drawn up 
and signed by the .Rajas of Mainpuri, Partabnair and Bampur. 
These rules were, however, never observed, tho real motive for 
extravagance, and therefore the hidden cause of infanticide, 
lying entirely beyond the reach of any such regulations. A 
Thakur’s ambition to make an illustrious alliance could only 
be gratified by purchasing a son-in-law of nobler blood than 
his own ; the nobler the lineage, the larger the sum. So long 
as this costly ambition remained rooted in the Thakur, the 
scale of expenditure could not be controlled. The habit of 
contracting equal marriages had to bo naturalized to him, directly 
by advice and encouragement, and indirectly by the enactment 
of heavy pains and penalties to follow on the destruction of 
his daughters. In September 1865 Mr. B, Colvin made a census 
of tho Chauhan and Phatak infant population, which showed 
among the Chauhans 2,065 boys and 1,466 girls, and among 
tho Phataks 599 boys and 423 girls. In six important Chauhan 
villages not a single girl under sis years of age was alive, 
and within the memory of man there was never a daughter 
known in them. Mr Colvin at once selected liarayanpur, the 
scat of one of the younger branches of the Mainpuri house, in 
which no female children were to be found, and, with the sanction 
of Government, quartered upon it a force of additional police. 
In 1886 the Chauhan girls had increased to 1,858, in 1868 to 
2,019 and in 1869 there were 1,707 girls, the failing off in this 
year being attributed to the ravages of small-pox. In 1870 an 
enquiry into the question was held by Mr, Lane, and as the 
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remit of it new ml a unde Act V.TJI of 18 ^ 0 weia mtxoduced 
m the following y ear. This enquiry showed that there were 
m the district 606 villages in which Chauhaws and Pkataks 
formed a part of tho inhabitants. Among the Chauhan villages 
310 were found to contain 40 par cent and upwards of female 
children where 27 years before nor a single daughter had been 
allowed to live. In other words 69 per cent, of tho Chauhan 
tribe throughout the district had. reformed. Of the Phatak tribe 
only 21 per cent, remained tainted with guilt. A marked 
improvement had therefore been brought about by Mr. Unwin's 
mles. But the attempt made by Mr Raikes to bring about a 
refoirn by voluntary effort on the part of the tribes themselves 
was a complete failure. During 1869 the Raja of Mainpuri, 
one of the signatories at the Mainpuri meeting of tS5t, married 
hs sister to tho Ii.vja of Rhadawar m the Agra district. The 
bridegroom’s family was higher in rank, and the alliance there- 
fore to be paid for in proportion The total cost did not fall 
far short of a lakh and a half of rupees, for, though no actual 
dowry (badun) was fixed, yot, besides presents voluntarily sent, 
tho Bhadawar chief took whatever met his fancy when ho came 
for his bride, and there was practically no limit to what might 
have been annexed by him but the exhaustion of ihc means 
of the bride’s family or the good taste of the bridegroom himself. 
However, in the following year the Mainpuri Raja called a 
meeting of his clan, and invited the District Officers to witness 
his signature to an agreement ro put down infanticide and 
curtail marriage expenses similar to that adopted at the previous 
conference, it this meeting one old Tkakur told Mr. Lano 
that he had nine daughters, of whom hs had married two at a 
coat of Rs. o,000 each, but to do the same for the other seven 
would be his rum; what was he to do? There was a generally 
expressed opinion that a reduction in the scale of marriage 
expenses was desirable, hut it was obvious that it could not bo 
brought about except by a very radical and universal reform 
in Tkakur public opinion- Further enquiries instituted in 
connection with the census of 1872 showed that if many tribes 
hitherto never named in connection with infanticide were in 
reality much on tho same standing with thoso whoso names had 
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become a byuoid, and showed figures that placed them on a 
par with, and In some cases below, those to nhom the stigma 
had alone hitherto attached, 3 ’ The result was that in IS 73 
there were 606 villages on the register, with a guilty population 
oi 35,283, amongst whom there were 16 inquests and 12 post 
mortem examinations in suspicious cases. During the next 
few years increased activity on the part of the new supervising 
staff led to a great improvement, and under the rule by which 
villages where 35 per cent, of the minor population were gills 
could he exempted from the opeiation of the Act, the numbers 
cm the register were largely reduced, till in 1875 there were only 
276 villages, containing 11,794 inhabitants, under supervision. 
In 1905 the number of villages proclaimed had decreased to 83, 
of which 39 wore branded as *• specially guilty.” The number 
of boys under 6 years of age in the proclaimed villages was 
1,732 and of girls 1,215. A special police force consisting of 
1 sub-inspector and 10 hsarl constables was employed in beeping 
up the registers, the expense being met by a tax levied on the 
guilty villages, A special report was called for in that year 
by the Local Government., which was considering the question 
of the retention of the Infanticide Act for the whole province. 
After careful enquiry the Magistrate reported that 52 out of 
the 83 villages might safely be exempted, while of the remainder 
14 were still “specially guilty,” It was decided that so small 
a number did not justify the maintenance of a special establish- 
ment, and the provirions of the Act were withdrawn from 
Mainpuri as from the rest of the province. It was, however, 
directed that the villages still suspected should bo carefully 
watched and the statistics examined again after five years, the 
result being repeated to Government. 

There is only one jail in the district, and the Magistrate’s 
lock-up is situated within it. It is on au ancient and obsolete 
plan, and has a bad reputation for the prevalence of dysentery. 
The date of its construction doss not appear to ha known. The 
earliest records available date flora 1850, when the average 
number of prisoners was 529, a figure which had sunk by 1900 to 
364 and by 190S to 323. The jail is of the second class, and the 
ordinary manufactures of carpets, matting, both of wmy and 
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aloe fib e and cloth of \auons eoai ae kinds, ai o earned on, the 
vOtal value of the manufactures produced in 1308 being Es. 4,314. 

The excise administration is coucei tied with the mannfaetuie 
anti sale of liquor and spirits, intoxicating drugs, opium and 
tur>, and the statistics dealing with This branch of the administra- 
tion will be found in the appendix for the years 1S90 to 1907. It 
will be scan that during this period the receipts havo more than 
doubled, and they arc three times as great as they wore forty years 
ago. The district was for many years provided with a distillery, 
but it was not a success. Only four or five stills were in use, 
and the Ealwais, who wero both ignorant and unskilful, 
found it more convenient to import their liquor from Meerut and 
Famxkhabad, The distillery was closed in 1906. The country 
spirit consumed in the district is that prepared from molasses. 

Chorus and bhang are the drags chiefly consumed, the use of 
gmja being very liuatod. Charxs is imported from Hoshiaipur 
and bhang from Sahar&apur. The fanning system has always 
been in foice and there is now only one conti act for the whole 
district, instead of one for each tahsil as was formerly the case. 
There has of recent years been a remarkable inflation in tho price 
of this contract, which at the last auction realized Es. 22,943, 
whereas in 1S9Q it was disposed of foi Es, 8, 830— this, too, in spite 
of the fact that since 1396 a duty has been levied on tho drag 
itself. This is now Es. 4 per scr cmgznja and Es, 6 on charas , 
and about Es 6,000 a year is realized from this source. There 
are now 62 shops in the district licensed to sell the hemp drugs. 

Tho income is derived from, license fees and duty, the latter 
being included in the price of tbe opium, which is sold at the 
Government treasury at Rs. 17 a aer. The contract ia given for 
tbs whole district to one person, but a monopoly and any undue 
raising of tho price a^o prevented by the sale of opium to all 
comers at the treasuries There is a fairly large consumption of 
opium in tho district, amounting for some yours past to about 
12 m&unds a year on the average. This refers to tho eseiseable 
article, as it is of course impossible, in an opium-growing district, 
to estimate is ow much of the enidc drug is smuggled in spite of 
all possible precautions on tho part of the Opium department. 
There are 29 shops licensed to sell tho drug. 
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fd i he fermented ]inoe outamerl from the iar or palmyra 
palm by tapping, is not consumed to any very great extent in 
this district. The farmirg system has alwai s been in vogue 
except ju the interval between 1896 and 1903, when the shop-to- 
shop system was experimen tally tried. This resulted in some 
itieieaso in the revenue, but was abandoned owing to the trouble 
and risk of loss involved id dealing with a number of small 
Vendors. The receipts fiorn the sale of tun reached their 
maximum in 1899, when tae sum of Rs. 4,7*23 was obtained, hut 
in 1903 they wave only Its, 4,225. 

Stamp duties are collected under tbs Indian Stamp Act (II 
of 1S90) and the Court Fees Act (VII of 1870). A table given 
in the appendix shows the total receipts from stamps for each 
year since 1890-1, with details for non-judicial and other stamps 
and also the expenditure. Very few negotiable instruments are 
executed, aud the transactions consist chiefly of the transfer of 
landed property. Tho income from non-judicial stamps has 
remained fairly stationary, with fluctuations from yeai to year, 
but that from comt-fee stumps has for somo time past shown a 
steady tendency to rise and is now at a high level. This may bo 
taken as a sign of prosperity, as litigation is au expensive luxury 
which cannot bo indulged in in hacl limes. It is worthy of note 
that in the famine year of 1896-7 the receipts from court-fee 
stamps dropped to tae lowest point they have reached during 
the period 

The Registrar of the district is the District Judge, subordinate 
to whom an, the emb-rogistrars stationed at the headquarters of 
each of the tahmls, at Mampuri, Karhal, Bhongaon, Shikoh- 
abad and Jasrana The average receipts from registration for 
tbe lust ten years have been. Ils. 7,310 and the expenditure 
Rs. 4,428 for the same period. 

The introduction m 1903 of the new rules under which 
incomes of less than Rs, 1,000 are exempted from taxation has 
materially reduced the receipts under this head in Mainpuri. In 
the year 1902-3 the nrt receipts wore Rs. 26,769, and m 1903-4, 
the first year a idea the new rules cauie into force, they dropped 
to Rs 18,373. In the previous year tho fax derived horn incomes 
of loss than .ID, 3,090 amounted to Rs. 7,606, and was levied 
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from. 654 assessees, while there were only 421 persons assessed 
on incomes o£ Es. 1,000 or more. In 1008-9 the total number 
of persons assessed was 415, of whom 819 paid on incomes 
ranging between Es. 1,000 anclRs. 2,000 and 96 on incomes above 
Es. 2,000, The net receipts in both classes were Es. 8,894 and 
Es. 10,060 respectively. 

A list of the post offices is given in the appendix. The 
headquarteis office is situated in the civil lines at Main pud, and 
there are besides 10 sub-offiecs and 22 branch offices, whence 
the mails are distributed to the villages in each ciicle. All these 
offices are now under imperial management, the distiict dak 
having been finally abolished in 1907. 

The head telegraph office is at Mampuri, with branch offices 
at Karhal and Shikohabad, There is a line to Karhal along 
the Ivathal road, but elsewhere the wires run along the railway, 
which has a telegraph office at each station Thus all tho tahsil 
headquaitera except Jasiana arc connected by telcgiaph with 
Mainpuri. The canal telegraph offices at Jera and Gopalpur avo 
also available for the public, and wires run fiom the canal 
office at Mainpuri to the Bewar branch at Bilon and the Cawn- 
pore branch at Dannahar, fiom which two points the main lines 
along the canals are tapped. 

Theie are telegraph offices in connection with the wires 
aloDg the four main branch canals and the wne from Mampuri 
to Bannahar and Bilon at the following places • Mainpuri, Gopal- 
pui, Taiha, Jalalpur, Ghnor, Bu]hia and Shikohabad. At 
several bungalows a camp instrument can be set up, these places 
being called interpolating stations, uiz. at Muhkampur, Danna- 
har, Bhanwat, Dbanraus on the Cawnpoie branch ; at Bewai, 
Baiauli, Bilon and Majholi on the Bewar branch; at Patikia, 
Gangs! and Bilanda on the Etawah bianck, and at Bhadan on 
the Bkognipur branch. The canal telegraphs are available pri- 
marily for departmental use in regard to the regulation of sup- 
ply at the regulators and escapes and other departmental matteis, 
and secondarily for the use of the public. 

The only municipality in the district is the principal town 
Mampuri, There arc no records available to show how the 
affairs of the town weie managed m the eauly days of British 
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rule, but the Collector would seem to have had a free hand. 
Later on it was administered under Act XX of 1S56, and it was 
not till the 16th March i860 that it was laised to the dignity of 
a municipality under Act XXVI of 1850. A committee was 
then appointed consisting of four European officers, one native 
official and four non-official members, the first meeting being 
held on the 25th April 1866. The members weie appointed by 
Government on nomination. Act VI of 1868, the Municipal 
Improvements (N.-W. P ) Act, introduced the principle of elec- 
tion along with nomination at present in. force, and in. that year 
five members were thus appointed by election. Two other muni- 
cipal Acts (XV of 1873 and XV of 1888) were passed befoie 
the Municipalities Act, I of 1900, came into operation. The 
number of elected members is now eight and of appointed mem- 
bers three. The Distiict Magistrate has always been chairman, 
except for ten days in 1882, when a non-official member held the 
post. Since 1902 a paid secretary has been employed. The main 
source of income is octroi duty levied at various barriers command- 
ing all the most important points of entrance into the city. The 
average gross income under this head for the five years ending in 
1909 was Rs. 19,975, or deducting refunds Rs. 17,7 06, of which rather 
more than half was derived from articles of food. The other chief 
items of income are from piece-goods and textile fabrics, chemi- 
cals, dings and spices, and building materials. Octroi ia re- 
sponsible for more than four-fifths of the total income, the rest 
being contributed by a tax on weighmen, license fees, rents, finea 
and miscellaneous items, including slaughter-house income, pro- 
ceeds of sweepings, &c. The mam items of expenditure are 
conservancy, lighting, public works, education and contributions. 

There are two notified areas in the district : at Shikohabad 
and in the civil station of Mainpuri. Five towns are administered 
under Act XX of 1856 — Sirsaganj, Karhal, Bhongaon, Phaiha 
and Kuraoli. The civil station notified area, which includes 
the Gola Bazar, was up till 1909 an Act XX town It has a 
population of about 1,000 and was once the Gora Bazar of the 
old cantonment area. The income in these towns and notified 
areas is derived from a tax on property, -nacul income and the sale 
of refuse The Villago Sanitation Act has been applied in 
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C h ro Ji. ar a il Jasraua i 1 tl g tl onl n ome is 
diftTvn 110 m the proceeds of petty fines undei the Act. 

Pnor to the year 1832 fchcio existed in tho distikt a local 
funds committee with a eoi'i^sponduig education and dispens- 
ary committee under tho Local Hates Acts XIV and XVIII 
of 1374, .and the corresponding Acis III and IV of 1S78. These 
were superseded undei Government resolution no. 008 of 4th 
March 1882, and a new district committee was rccpiiiM to be 
formed with effect flora the 1st April 1SS2. This committee 
was actually f oi mod with effect from the 10th Juno 1SS2, and 
its constitution was legalized undei Act XIV of 1883. The 
distinct hoard now consists of 18 members, of whom 4 hold seats 
by virtue of their offices and 12 me elected The Distinct 
Magistrate is Chairman of tho board, and the other official 
members arc tho subdivisions,! magistrates, one of whom is 
usually elected secretary. The scope of tho work of tho district 
board is very largo, tho departments dealt with including educa- 
tion, medical arrangements, vaccination, sanitation, local public 
works, the care of garaos and encamping grounds, the testing of 
Vital statistics, tho local work of the Civil Vetonnruy dap ail- 
ment and cattle pounds and ferries. The tables given m the 
appendix show the income and expenditure of the board since 
the year 1891. 

A report diawn up by Mr Kaikes in. 1848 on the condition 
of indigenous schools resulted in the establishment of tfthsih 
and indigenous schools is i860. Tho returns of ISIS show' 
that there were then in the district (including the parg&nas since 
transferred to Etah) 152 schools attended by 1,149 pupils, of 
whom 950 weie Hindus There were 79 towns and villams 

o ^ 

piovided with schools and l,oSQ without them. The geiicia! 
feeling was described as being “unfavourable to hfcmaiy pur- 
suits even of the most humble and praeticabl 1 character.’ 7 The 
silti or distiict school was opened in 1S67, iho only Anglo-vci- 
naeular school previously in existence being one belonging to 
the American Presbyterian Mission, In 1S75 there were alto- 
gether 328 schools in the district attended by 6,872 pupils Of 
these 145 weie indigenous schools with 1,443 pupils, In 1909 
the number of Government and aided schools was 167 with 
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6 %7 nmlo and 621 fomal s hola s Of tl =c si a. rere second 
aty schools with 1,0S0 boys and one girl and the rest piimmy 
schools with 5,857 male and 020 femalo scholars. A detailed 
list of all schools, except indigenous schools, is given m the 
appendix. All are managed or aided by tiro district board, 
with the exception of the model girls’ school at Mamptui. 
The supervision of the district hoard schools is carried out by 
a deputy inspector ami two sub-deputy inspectors. The zda 
school, now a high school, is under the dnoct supervision 
of the inspector of schools and his assistant. The Mission 
School is also a High School and is a flourishing institution. 
Mampuii is one of the backward districts m respect of educa- 
tion. The hulk of the population in the rural tracts consists 
of Rajputs and Ahiis, who have never as a class shown any 
enthusiasm to send their children to school, and hitherto the 
district has been a kind of baOlrwater, unaffected by the current 
of Western civilization, which has swept over other parts of the 
country. The new railway which has opened up the centre of 
the district may be expected to do something towards infusing a 
new T apim in these matters. 

The statistics of literacy compiled at the various census 
periods show that the advance of the average inhabitants of the 
Mampuri district m this direction has been slow if steady. In 
1881 it was found that 37 males m 1,000 were literate, and 8 
females out of the same number. In 1891 these figures had 
increased to 38 and 14 respectively, while in 1901 a further rise 
to 42 in the case of males and 18 mthafc of females was recorded. 
It is to be remombored that for census purposes “ literate ” means 
only “ able to read and write,” and that the educational standard 
requisite is not therefore a high one; hut oven at this standard 
only six districts m the provinces rank lower in the scale of 
male literacy, though no less than 22 have a smallei percentage 
of literate females. The small Musalman population is distinctly 
hotter educated than the Hindu majority, 3-5 per cent, of the 
former possessing the art of reading and wilting to 2’06 of the 
latter, the figures for males being 6 43 and 3J36 respectively, and 
for females 26 and T4. This disproportion is pi ob ably due to 
the larger number of town residents among the Musalmans and 
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to the fact that the i ordinary a ©cat ons ai e of a moi © hnmam^inf 
te den y than agmcultuiu. T a the matter of English edncatioi 
Lo + h are remarkably deficient, though not more so than then 
neighbours, only 16 per cent, of the Hindu population and -.‘15 
of the Musulmans having a 115 - tincture of this, while neither das' 
-seems m yet to have allowed its womenfolk to experiment with 
foreign learning. 

In addition to the dispensary and hospital at headquarters, 
which arc directly in charge of the Civil Surgeon with a civil 
assistant surgeon, there ate also outlying dispensaries, each in 
charge of a hospital assistant, at Bkongaon, Karhal, Shikoh- 
abad and Jasrana. i These all oolong to the District Board 
and are under the control of the Civil Surgeon, who also looks 
after the police hospital and the jail dispensary. At Gopalpur 
there is a dispensary in charge of a hospital assistant, main- 
tained by the Irrigation department. The Duffmn hospital 
for female patients at Mainpuri was built by public subscription 
in 1894, £s. 7,037 being collected. It is not at present in an 
altogether satisfactory condition, as considerable additions and 
improvements are needed in the accommodation. Tko average 
daily attendance at all the hospitals and dispensaries in the 
district during 1903-9 was 401 out-patients and 29 in-patients. 
The latter were almost entirely confined to the general and 
BufFerin hospitals at Mainpuri, the funner accounting for 22 
of the total. Tha average number of the out-patients attending 
each of the four outlying dispensaries ever) day was between 40 
and 70. 

There are 2o cattle pounds under district board management, 
besides one under the control of the municipality at Mainpuri and 
two within the. Shikohabad and Mainpuri c-rul station notified 
areas respectively. The income derived from thorn is an impoi t- 
ant item in the receipts of the district board, amounting m 1908 -9 
to Hs. 12,195. The pounds are situated at Bewar, Kusmara, 
Bhongaon, Eka, Pharha, Jasrana, Simganj, Hurra, Barnnhalj 
Karhal, Daimaliar, Bhanwat, Kuraoli, Ghiror, Auncka, Kotbia, 
Kosma, Kaurari, Kbairgarb, Kifcaoli, Kabiganj, Sultanganj, 
Kagla Madam, Bhadan and Kishni. The last seven are of recent 
origin, haying been established within the last nine years 
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iVt isul now includes all immovable property belonging to 
Government managed by the Collector 01 by any provincial 
department, 01 of which the management has been made over to 
a local body. In this district the income is chiefly derived from 
leasing a few odd plots for cultivation, from leases of grazing 
rights and from sales of fruits, timber and so forth from the 
nasvil garden and other lands managed by the district and 
municipal boards, and the Mainpuri civil station notified area. 
The total income for 190S-09 was Iis, 91 7, of which Ra. 449 
weie derived from, nwsvl under the management of the district 
board, Es. 300 from municipal nazul plots and Bs. 177 from 
landa under the Collector’s management. Of this sum of 
Rs, 177, Ks. 122 have been since transferred to the notified area, 
and Es, 967 also accrue to the same from agricultural lands, 
not nacul, in rmusa Arazi Line, formerly under the control of 
the Board of Revenue, but one-quarter of these two heads of 
receipt is credited to Government. 
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The materials fora history ofMainpuii at e exceedingly seemly, 
and can, indeed, scarcely be said to exist till after the Musalman 
invasion, when references to places within its borders are oeca- 
sionally to be met with in the pages of historians But the 
Ich&ras or mounds, on -which stand so many modern villages and 
towns, afford abundant evidence, in the coins and fragments of 
masonry and broken pottery which they contain, that these sites 
have been continuously inhabited by civilised communities from 
a very remote antiquity. At Parham General Cunningham 
found coins of various periods from that of the satraps Rajubul 
and Ms son Sandasa, while Buddhist remains dating from the 
early centuries of the Christian era are common. But the only 
historical facts to bo gleaned from the testimony of these mu it 
memorials are the continuity of civilization in the region now 
comprised in the Mampuri district and a knowledge of the king- 
doms to which it at different times belonged. After forming 
part of the Gupta empiie Mainpuri was included in Harsha’s 
kingdom of Kanauj, and continued for several centuries to be 
attached to that capital. 

In 1018 A.D. Mahmud of Ghazni, after sacking undefended 
Mufctia, marched across Mainpuri on his way to the capture of 
Kanauj, but no opposition seems to have been offered to his ad- 
vance, and the district then contained no town of sufficient wealth 
or sanctity to attract either the conqueror's greed or his fanati- 
cism. The alliance made by Rajyapala of Kanauj with the in- 
fidel so disgusted his Hindu co-religionists that in the following 
year the Rajput chiefs of Kalanjar and Gwalioi invaded Kanauj 
and killed its king, leaving to his descendants a considerably 
diminished, dominion. In 1090 this was wrested from them by 
the Gaharwar Raja Chandradeva, whoso line continued on the 
thione until they, like the rest of Northern India, weie over- 
whelmed in the torrent of a fresh Musalman invasion. In 1194 
Shahab-ud-din Ghori, who had m the previous year defeated and 
ela u Prithiraj the Chauhan prnce of Dehh marched against 
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Jai (Jliaud oi Kanauj. '1 lit; unuics met fU Chandwaia outlie 
Jamna, just am side the Maiupuri 1 oulm, and the Hindu chief 
was routed and killed. 

From this time onwards Mampuu continued to he a Musal- 
man dependency, though paits of it were held by Hindu chiefs 
Mho fiom time to time rebelled against the cential government. 
The Musalman conquest crushed a multitude of petty Hindu 
puneipalities and turned adnfc numbers of clans to seek new 
homes remote from the intolerable shadow of the new rggime. It, 
was at this peiiod ; according to the legends of the house, that the 
Chauhans migrated from Delhi southwards, establishing them- 
selves in Mainpun and spreading over the adjoining districts. 
With them came the Mathuriya Chaubes, the Kaehwahas, the 
Dhakaras, and others, while the wild and inaccessible ravines 
along the Ja mua afforded a fitting refuge to the turbulent and 
unvuly Ahirs who swarmed in vast numbers into the western 
paigauas. Here, in a region covered with jungles and almost 
impenetrable, they were always a serious nuisance to the impenal 
government, and ovon as late as the reign of Shabjahan the 
couutiy round Shikohahad was notorious for the dacoits who 
sheltered m the dense forests of scrub and dhalc. 

But the two important local divisions of the territory which 
now makes up the Mainpuri district were the fiefs of Rapn and 
Bhongaon, or Bhuinganw as it was then called, which divided 
between them the entiio political and fiscal administration of 
the distiiet until the reign of Akbar. Rapn, now a little village on 
the left bank of the Jamna In pargana Shikohahad, is said to 
have been founded by Rao Zorawar Singh, locally known as 
Rapar Sen, who made it the head of a petty kingdom comprising 
the ravines of the Jamna and the country now included in the 
neighbouring paiganas of Shikohahad, Mustafabad, Ghiror and 
Eamahal After the defeat of Jai Chand in 1194 the victorious 
aiiny marched southwards against the Raja of Rapii and defoat- 
td him at a spool about d miles to the north-east of his capital. 
In commemoration of the victory the name of the small village 
-where the battle ivas fought was changed from Karkha to Tateh- 
pur- a title w Inch it preserves to the present dav Rapri became 
theuceforMard the headquarters of an Ha or fief and i ntinued 
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to be the seat of government foi several centuries under success- 
ive Musalma.ii rulers 

Bhongaun, on the other hand, scorns to have i etaiaed its 
Hindu rulers u ifchout interruption, though they were probably in 
at least nominal subjection to the holders of some Musalman 
fief, perhaps that of Kanauj. The first distinct mention of the 
raj m the first half of the 15th century describes the Raja as hold- 
ing also Patiali in what is now the Etah district, and Kampil ia 
F&rrnkhabad and apparently subordinate only to the emperor at 
Dohli. The most likely supposition is that tbs boundaries of the 
various fiefs depended largely on the vigour and ambition of 
their possessors and that so long as the imperial authority was 
not openly flouted these were allowed a considerable latitude in 
extending their spheres of influence. Mainpuri was in all pro- 
bability included in the grant* of l< all the teirilories of Bhongaon, 
Id oil rTalesar and Gwalior ” made in 1259 to Sher Khan, the 
nephew of Ulugh Khan, the noblo who afterwards became em- 
peror under the title Ghiyas>ud-dia. In 1312 Malik Kafur, the 
favourite of Ala-ud-din Khilji, halted at Rapri on his way 
back to Uehli with the booty of plundered Malabar and Ditar 
Sainundar, and founded there the mosque which stilt stands with 
its dedicatory inscription. This runs as follows ; “The build- 
ing ox this noble work took place by the grace of God and the 
assistance of the Almighty and the favour of the Lord, during 
the time of the reign of the second Alexander, Ala-ud-dunya 
waddin, who is distinguished by the kindness of tho Lord of 
vo rids, Abul Muaaf&r Muhammad Shah, the king, the helper of 
tho commander of the faithful, and during the Governorship of 
the mean slave of His Majesty, Kafur, the Royal, May God 
accept it from them and may God give them an excellent reward ! 
In the middle of the blessed month of Ramzan (may God in- 
crease its honour!) of the year 711. Af From this it would 
appear that Malik Kafar, in addition to his many other dignities 
and possessions, had received also the fief of Eapri, and that he 
co nsidered it of s ufficient importance to be worthy of selection as 

380. ~~~ 
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d, site foi a memorial bu lcLng. Until the end of the century no 
more is beard of the district. In 1392 Bir Bahai;,* the muij~ 
addaui of Bhongaon, joined Namngh, the Tomai chief of Gwalior, 
and Sarvaclharan of Etawab, in a rebellion against Muhammad 
Shah Tnghlaq, hut the revolt mas crushed and the country of tbo 
rebels laid waste. 

Evidently the whole of this poition of the Dual} was now in 
a very disturbed and insecure state, £01 the Emperor had found 
it necessary some few years before to make Jalesar, in the Utah 
district, his beadqaaiters in order to he able to exorcise a more 
efficient control, and, when recalled to Delhi at the end of 1392 
on account of troubles in the north, was obliged to send an army 
under Mukarrab-ul-Mulk to keep ordei at Jalesar. Nor was cho 
precaution unnecessary. Nosooaei had the Emperor gone than the 
Kajput clans once more broke out into open rebellion headed 
again by Bir B&han and Harvadharan. Mukarrab-ul-Mulk, v> ho 
was despatched against the insurgents, tiled conciliatory methods, 
and by lavish promises and engagements induced the chiefs to 
situ coder and accompany him to Kanauj, where he treacherously 
put them to death with the exception of Sarvadharan, who escaped. 
But this dishonest victory was of no lasting benefit. On the 
death of Muhammad Shah in January 3394 and the accession of 
his youngest; son Mahmud Shah, “ owing to the turbulence of the 
base infidels the affairs of the fiefs of Hindustan bad fallen into 
such confusion ” that it was found necessary to divide up the 
empire and appoint a viceioy to govern the eastern provinces 
under the title of Malikn-sh Sharq, or King of ths East, with 
uuthoiity ovwi all Hindustan horn Kauauj to Bihar, This was 
the beginning of the Jaunpur kingdom which was to piove here- 
after such a thorn in tbe side of the Delhi empire. The first act 
of Khwa j a-i- Julian, the new viceroy, on proceeding to Ins charge 
was to i( chastise the rebels of Etowah, Kol, Kabura-Kawil, and 
tho environs of Jaunpur,’ ’ after’ which he went on to Jaunpur, 
w hei e he gradually consolidated his pow ei\ Hence forwai d Main- 
puii, like the rest of the Duab, becomes a sort of debatable laud 
on which fcho vauous pretends) s to the throne of Dehli fought 
out then claims. The year 1391 ended with two rival kings, one 
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at Delhi and the other at Iiroz&bad, w.th dady s^rnnshes taking 
place between their adherents. This continued till ISOS, when a 
third aspirant, m the person of Iqbal Khan, entered the arena, 
and by a combination of \ iolenee and lieachery establish cl 
himself as virtual sovereign at Delhi while professing to restore 
Muhammad Shah, who was, however, a mere puppet m his 
hands. But the now r6gime had only lasted a few months when 
the invasion of Timur drove both king and minister to tab 
lofuge in flight. The whole Duab was laid waste with Jiri and 
two id, and in the next year, 13119, after Uio mvudoi's return t t 
Samarkand, pestilence and famine visited Lho ravaged land 
Another period of anarchy followed. Nusrat Shall, the old 
pretender, once more made head against Iqbal Khan, and the holdei & 
of outlying fiefs set up as independent princes, Malik Mubarak, the 
adopted son of the viceroy of the East, taking the title of Sultan 
Mubai ak Shah. The Hindu chiefs of Mampuvi and Etawah woio 
not likely to lose such an opportunity to assort thou independence 
but were again unsuccessful, being defeated in 14.00 by Iqbal Khan 
at Pat] ah m the Etah district The fugitives w cio hunted all aa oss 
Mainpnn up to the Etawah border. Iqbal Khan now marched 
against Mubarak Shah, but after the aunies had lam facing one 
another on opposite sides of the Ganges foi two months both depart- 
ed home without bloodshed. JS T ext year (1401 ) Iqbal Khan i churned 
to Ivanauj with the titular Emperor Muhammad Shah, who resent' d 
his humiliating position and took an early opportunity of leaung 
his too powerful minister and going over to the Jaunpur amry. 
Hero, however, he was coldly received, and so proceeded to 
Kanauj, where lie established himself and was left m peace by 
both parties, who, as before, returned to their homes without 
a battle. Another rising of the iirepiessible Rajputs in 1EU 
ended with the siege and capitulation of Etawah, ufki nhich 
Iqbal Khan made an attempt on Kanauj, but without success. 
In the following year he was killed in the Punjab, and Muham- 
mad was invited back to Dehli, Kanauj soon after falling into 
the hands of Ibialnm Shah, uho had succeeded Ins In other 
Mubarak Shah as King of Jaunpur. 

After sevei at years of turmoil and confusion Khun Khan 
the Saijrd succeeded m 1414 to Muhammad and sent his general 
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Taj-ul-Mulk to pacify Hindustan. Rapii was still in the hands 
of a Musalman amir, Hasan Khan, who with his brother Malik 
Hamza hastened to wait upon the Emperor’s representative. But 
the rest of the neighbouring Du&b was evidently as iusuboidmate 
as ever and Taj-ul-Mulk had to wrest Jalesar from the infideli 
of C'handawar m order to restore it to Musalman control, while 
the way in which the same infidels are recorded as having u bowed 
their necks to the joke -of obedience ” and paid in their taxes, 
clearly indicates that this submission w T as an unaccustomed thing.* 
Taj-ul-Mulk returned to Delhi by way of Etawah, chastising 
the infidels/’ presumably the Rajputs of Mainpuri and Etawah, as 
he went. But the Thakui clans were not easily to be tamed. By 
1420 they were again m rebellion, and another punitive expedi- 
tion undei Taj-ul-Mulk had to be despatched against them. 
After crashing the revolt in Aligaih, the imperial troops marched 
to- Mainpuri, where they destroyed the village of Dehli, or Dihuli, 
m Barnahal, described as “ the strongest place in the possession 
of the infidels,” and then, as now, the headquarters of a colony of 
Bais Rajputs. The Etawah chief was soon forced to submit, and 
after laying waste Chandawar and its neighbourhood the army 
pi o seeded into Rohilkhand. 

In 1426 the Jaunpur king, Ibrahim Shah, made anothei 
attempt on Delhi, but was defeated in a pitched battle to the 
west of the Jamnaand his force retreated by Rapri to then own 
country, being followed by the enemy as far as Batesar.f The 
new Amir of Rapo, Qutb Khan, son of Hasan Khan, would seem 
to have made common cause ’with the Ghauhans, Rathors and 
Bhadaunas m the rebellions which occurred, year after year, at 
this time, for in 1429-80 the fief was taken away from him by 
Mubarak Shah, the successor of Khizr Khan, and given to his 
uncle, Malik Hamza-, who had wisely attached himself to the 
imperial interests. § On the death of Mubarak’s successor 
Muhammad, however, and the accession of Ala-ud-din in 1444, 
Qutb Kh an was once more m possession of Rapri, to which were 
also attached the fiefs of Chandawar and Etawah. At the same 
time Rai Paitab held Bhongaon, Patiali, and Kampil. The 
latter was evidently a personage of some note, foi we find him 
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among the first consulted by .Aland dm Mho though titular 
L o d of the Wo Id mas actually master only of Delhi and its 
environs, as to the best means of strengthening his position 
The father of the Emperor’s Wazir, Hamid Khan, had, some 
years before, carried off the wife of Rai Pariah and plundoicd. ins 
estates. The Raj put chief, implacable in his vendetta, offered h is 
assistance but demanded as the price of it the death of Hamid 
Khan. Ala-ud-din unwisely embraced the injured husband’s 
cause and gave orders for Hamid Khan’s execution but the 
wazir escaped and seizing Delhi offered it to Bahlol the Lodi. 
Ala-ud-din retired to Budaun, and soon after lesignod his crown 
to Bahlol, who m 1450 assumed the imperial title,* Thus tlm 
rape of the Chauhanin Ram of Bhongaon was the cause of the 
down fall of the Saiykl dynasty. 

With the accession of Bahlol the truce with Jaunpur which 
had continued through the last years of the Saiyicls earuo to an 
end, and Mahmud, who had succeeded. Ibrahim, matched on 
Delhi, but was defeated. Bahlol then preceded to establish his 
power fiimly, and with this object made a progress through his 
dominions, visiting the various fiefs whose governors had, daring 
his predecessor’s feeble reign, become pi acticully independent. 
Some were confirmed in their authority, some were dispossessed, 
and all weze compelled to lecognize his suzerainty, Rai Partab, 
“ chief of the zamindars in those parts, was confirmed, in his poss- 
ession of Blnunganw.” At Rapii, Qutb Khan attempted resistance, 
but his fort was speedily captured^ and he then submitted, where- 
upon he also was confirmed m his Jagirs.f la the meanwhile, 
Mahmud of Jaunpur, at the instigation of Malika Jalan, the 
chief lady of his harera, who was related to the deposed Em peror 
Ala-ud-din, advanced with a considerable force against Bahlol 
and encamped near Etawah. After an indecisive engagement, 
by the good offices of Rai Partab and Qutb Khan, a treaty of 
peace was made, the principal provisions of which were that 
Bahlol should keep the territories which had belonged to Mubarak 
Shah, while Mahmud should he left in possession of these 
formerly held by Ibrahim of Jaunpur. The latter was also to 
baud over Shamsabad to one Rai Karan, son of the Rai of Gwalior, 
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rb s last condition as not observed and Bahlol bad to expel 
the Jaunpur governor from Shamsabad by force of arms,* 
Mahmud, regardless of tho treaty, at once muiehud on Shams- 
abad and some skirmishing ensue 1, in the course o£ which Qutb 
Khan. Lodi, tho cousin of Bahlol, was taken piisouGr. The wai 
was terminated by tho death of Mahmud and another peace was 
made on the old teims. Once more, however, a woman was the 
cause of war. This Umw it was the chief lady of Bahlolte harem, 
who was Qutb Kbon’s sistfci. She sent a message to tha Sultan, 
bitteily reproaching him with his supmeness m allowing her 
brother to remain a captive, and threatening to kill heiself unless 
he were releahod. Boklol at once set out against hluhammad 
Shah, the suecessoi of Mahmud, who, equally ready i o i emme hos- 
tilities, without loss of time attacked Shamsabad and occupied 
it. This success alarmed liai Partab, who hastened to abandon 
the cause of Bahlol and go over to the victorious paity of 
Muhammad Shah. . The latter crossed the Manipur i distiiet by 
forced marches until he reached Sarsemi near Bapri, where Bahlol 
was encamped. Some lighting took place between the two 
armies,'}' but a disastrous night manoeuvre, which lesuked in tho 
capture of one of Muhammad Shah’s brothers and the headlong 
flight of another back to Jaunpur, compelled that prince to beat 
a retreat to Kanauj. 

Hero he found that Husain Khan, the brother who had fled 
from Rapri, had been proclaimed king in his absence by tha 
quocn-mother in revenge for the mauler of another of her sons 
by bis orders. A battle followed between tho Mothers in which 
Muhammad Shah was defeated, and after his subsequent murder 
peace was ones more made between the two kingdoms, Qutb 
Khan Lodi being released in cxehaago for Jalai Khan the Jaunpur 
prince, and Rji P&rtab again returning to bis old allegiance.}; 
R »; e ^ i i iiii rr r ’ fhe new peace nor the renewed loyalty was destined to 
endure, Shamsabad was once more the stumbling-block. Bahlol 
again drove out the Jaunpur governor, reinstating hie own nomi- 
nee, Kai Karan. Almost immediately afterwards Ran Pai tab’s 
son, Karsmgh Deo, was murdered by Daiya Khan, a cousin 
of Bahlol. In revenge for this deed the Bhongaon c-hief conspired 
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•with Q ifcb Khau of Eapn and ottio no) los and they went over 
in x body to tie Sharqi monarch. * Weakened by these defections 
Bahlol had to retire to Delhi, whence he was summoned to Multan 
by nows of trouble in the Punjab. Before he had gone far he 
was recalled m haste to meet a fresh invasion by the Jaunpur 
army' and., after a bloody bat indeoLivo action lasting seven 
days, one more trace was made for three years,! The history ot 
the next few years is one of the continual renewal and breaking 
of r.ruees with equal disuodit to either party, but with gradually 
increasing advantage to tiultan Btthlol, who m 1483 dealt his 
enemy a serum blow by falling upon him us he was marching 
unsuspiciously off uKer concluding yeo another treaty. By this 
treachery Bahlol rook many prisoners, among others Malika 
Jahan, the chief wife of Husain Khan, and also got possession 
of several of the Jaunpur parganas. Husain Khan turned at 
Bapn and faced his enemy, but a buttle was averted by the 
conclusion of the usual truce. This tixau it was Husain Khan 
who broke his word, incited thereto by his wife, who, though 
honourably treated and quickly returned to her husband, had 
not forgiven Bahlol for the insult of her captivity. A desperate 
battle was fought at Sonhar in Etah. Husain Khan was routed 
and fled to Rapri, whither he was followed by Bahlol. In another 
sanguinary engagement Husain Khan was once more defeated 
and driven in flight across the Jamoa, lcu-mg many of hie wives 
and children in the passage of the river. Bahlol proceeded to 
occupy Etowah and than advanced agamst Jaunpui, which 
he captured, eventually driving Husain Khan into Bihar j 
(147D). The Jaunpur kingdom, thus ceased to have an independ- 
ent existence, but Bahlol, instead of dividing in up into separate 
fiefs, conferred it as a whole on his son, Barbak Khan, an act 
which was destined to cause trouble to Delhi in the future-. At 
the same time be portioned out the rest of his dominions among 
his other sons. Hizam Shah, afterwards called Sikandar, was 
nominated Ins hen and successor and received Delhi and several 
districts in the Duab ; to A lain Khan were allotted Karra and 
Mamkpur j to ids grandson Azam Humayun Lucknow and 

* E, H. I , IV, 85 with uciea. f -j JhJ. 
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Ivalti ailba a to M il it njjad Taimab , while Khan Jalian, 
a ioUuvc and one of his oldest officers, obtained Kuchina A 

Until Bablol’s death ii> 1483 the Utah enjoyed a ptuiocl of 
unwonted peace, hut with the accession of Silmntki the old 
disovdeis broke out a lew. Many cl the nobles regai dwl Azam 
Humayan as the nghiial litirf and the new Emoeior's two 
brothers Alarm Khan and liar cab. Khali espoused then nephew's 
cause. The foimer foifcdied h arisen: as Kapi'i. but was soon com- 
| idled to take- refuge m (light, and 1’apu mjs made over tu 
Khan Jhfaan or Kkan-Kbitiwn Lohani as he is sometimes called, 
who remained LOUsKiontly loyal to bis m w niastei , 

M.kaiuhu tbou proceeded to Emu ah, where he spent the 
rainy season. Hoio a lecoindliatioii was effected with Alum 
Khan, and, in order to detach him from Aram ITmnayaids inter- 
ests, Etowah was conferred upon him as a fioLj; After ? success- 
ful campaign against Bia.ua, which had rebelled, Sikanda? had 
to meet an attack made by BaAakShah. The laltei was defeated 
3n a battle at Kd.na.uj and compelled to surrender at Budarin, 
whither he had fled. The emp -i oi , w ith a clemency mo si unusual 
at the period, not only foigavc Inin but replaced him on the 
tin one. Bat bale, however , pi owed uniddo to keep order in his 
kingdom, and when Sikamhw, who had already suppressed one 
rising of the insubordinate Bachgoti Rajputs, was called to Jaun- 
peu to put down a second, ho abandonecl.the effort to maintain 
his brother on the tlirouc*, and in 14-84 BarLak was sent in 
chains to Delhi. § This was the- mid of the Jaunpur kingdom, 
after an independent existence for a eenfctuy, and for many years 
to come Mampuri and the wu rounding Daub, in ceasing to he 
the battle giound of the two kingdoms, cease to interest the 
chi onielers One more attempt was, however, made in 1518 on 
the accession of Hikandar’s son Ibrahim by the latter's brother 
J&Iul to set up an independent mouai dry at Jaunpur. But on the 
Em poror's marching to Kanauj his lii&bs foues melted away 
and he was soon after taken prisoner and privately executed. 

[t was the Amir of Rapn, Khan Jahan, who was w&inly 
it«poasiUc for tins (onpucst. as it was owing to Ms reaicns- 

* Fu tok t.i. .0 560, | f F fl. I , IV. d.i-5 uoio. 
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trances that the supporters of Jalal abandoned his cause and 
eat o yei to Ibi aMra Shah." 11 But the latter’s cruel and suspicious 
temper soon gave his partisans reason for regretting their choice, 
and his reign was disturbed by continual revolts and invasions, 
and vrhen in 1526 he ivas defeated and slain by Babar at 
Panipat, there was no longer an empire, but a mere aggregation 
of petty principalities. The governors of the various fiefs all 
asserted theii claims to independence and declined to submit to 
Babar as resolutely as they had refused obedience to Ibrahim. 
Kapri was held by Husain Khan Lohani, Etawahby Qutb Khan, 
and Kanauj and the whole country beyond the Ganges by the 
Afghan Earmulis.f The latter aie described by Babar as 
particularly bold and contumacious. They even advanced against 
Agra and fortified themselves at an unnamed point in the 
Mainpuii district, three marches distant from Kanauj 4 An 
expedition under Prmee Humayun reduced tho Afghans to 
order,- but when in 1527 Babar was threatened by the Bajput 
confederacy at Biana, his troops and governor were obliged to 
abandon Kanauj, while Husain Khan once more occupied Bapri. 
Qutb Khan seized Chanda w r at, and the whole Duab broke out 
into insurrection.! The very day after his gieat victoiy at Sikii 
Babar despatched an army into the Duab, which without difficulty 
restored order. But in 1528, while the Emperor was at Chanden, 
his lieutenants w r ere attacked in Oadh and driven back to 
Kanauj, and from theie compelled Lo fall hack oil Bapri. No 
sooner had Chanden fallen than Babar hastened to their assist- 
anee. Crossing the Jamna just below its junction with the 
Chamhal. he advanced on Kanauj, the enemy fleeing before him m 
every diiection. On the Gauges, beyond Kanauj, they made a 
stand, but were utterly defeated, nothing but a whim of the 
conqueror's for delaying further action till the anniversary of 
the victory of Sikn saving them from complete destination by 
giving them time fur escape jj The power of the Afghans was 
now broken and their fiefs were redistributed. 

Henceforward Bapri ceases to be mentioned as a separate 
adminxsti ative division of tho empire and its territories seem to 
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have beenmeiged in those of Etawahto the south and Firozabad 
to the ncifch, On the accession of Ilumayun in 1530 civil 
strife again broke out, and Kanauj and its neighbourhood veie 
constantly the theatre of war The embarrassments of the 
supreme government were evidently the opportunity of the unruly 
Rajput clans of Maunpuri, and from occasional hints it is clear 
that the whole countryside was m a most disturbed condition. 
After Humayun’s defeat by Sher Shah at Kanauj m 1540 ho 
fled with a small following towards Agra through the district. 

1[ When they leached the village of Bhuingaon, the peasants, who 
were in the habit of phuAidering a defeated army , stopped up 
the road, and one of them wounded Murza Yadgar with an 
anow.”" But under the iron rule of Sher Shah during the next 
five years these disorders ceased Even the intractable Ahirs 
and Mewatis in the Jamna region were compelled to submit by 
having 1,200 horsemen quartered on their villages, f and so 
complete was the order that prevailed throughout Hindustan, 
that ,£ a decrepit old woman might place a basket full of gold 
ornaments over her head and go on a journey, and no thief or 
robber would come near her, for fear of the punishments which 
Sher Shah inflicted. ”£ But the other princes of the house of Sur 
had little of the talent or the energy of the founder of their line, 
and when Akbar succeeded his restored father in 1556 the empire 
was oncemoie rent with dissensions between the nobles and a prey 
to internal anarchy. An interesting light is thrown on the 
condition of the country by the account of Akb ar’e adventure at 
Paiaunkh m pargana Bewar with the local Bais Rajputs in 
1562. The Empeior was on his way to Sakit on a hunting 
expedition when a Brahman complained to him that daeoits from 
that region had murdered his son and plundered all his property. 
Akbar at once resolved to punish the offence, and advanced with 
his elephants and retinue to the village Pai’aunkh m Bewar where 
tho daeoits had taken refuge. The number of men. with the 
imperial camp amounted to only a few hundred with 200 ele- 
phants, while the daeoits were said to number four thousand. 
Nevertheless Akbar ordered the village to be attacked, himself 
leading the assault A desperate hand to hand conflict ensued 
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lasting soveial hoars, and it was only by sell mg int to the 
ullage that, th. dumps y t r' ulvtmaAl} overcome. 

In Aid iur s gnat ivoi gum nation oe his ruipurj th** tia* I of 
counliy which is ]io\v the Mampun district was aU included m 
the HL.bcik of Agia, and divided between the sn^hirs of Agia and 
Ka.nauj. These scirhirs were fuither subdivided; for revenue 
purposes, into mciJwls, on each of which a ceitam fixed sum was 
assessed and from which a certain contingent of troops was levied 
One of these mahals was Rapri intho surLar of Agra, mentioned 
as possessing a brick fort. It comprised the existing paiganas 
of Ghhoi; Jlustaf ab ad, and Shikohabad, and its cultivated 
area was 477,201 blghis, on which 1,35,08,035 dome of revenue 
were paid. The population consisted mainly of Chauhans, who 
had to supply a contingent of 200 cavalry and 4,000 infantiy 
to the imperial army. The nuchal of Etawah, in the same & aikar, 
included the two Main pun paigauas of Harhal and Barnabal, but 
what proportion of the total 284, 10G bights of cultivation tiny 
accounted for Lheie are no means of knowing The chief castes 
were Chauhans and Bhadatiriya Brahmans, and the whole utahal 
was liable for 1,07,39,325 do nis and a contingent of 2,000 cavahy 
and 15,000 infantry. The rest of the district ivas within the 
Ranauj s ctrJcar. Bhongaon, noted for its fort and a neighbouring 
{ tank called Somnafc full of water extremely sweet”, paid 
45,77 010 deems on 3,37,105 b'ghts of cultivation, and could lie 
called upon to furnish 1,000 horsemen and 10,000 foot from its 
Ghaulian population, Alipur Patti, assessed at 11,53,032 dnvis 
on 3S,418 bogltas, w'as chiefly inhabited by Rajputs, and then 
contingent was 20 horse and 500 foot. Sauj, now divided 
between Kaihal and M ampin i, was the home of the Dhakaia 
elan of Rajputs, evidently a warlike lathei than a cultivating 
lace, as, though the area of then mahal ivas 04,070 (»g\tts, or 
nearly twice as great as Alipur Patti, its revenue was only 
12,00,000 cLuvis , and they were expected to supply 200 cavahy 
and 3,000 infantry. The mahnl of Kuraoli 40,445 Jng’fus u, 
area, paid 14,09,9S8 dams and furnished 20 horsemen only, and 
1,000 foot. The landholders were Rajputs, 

Undor tfio rule of Vkl ar and his succ asors Tahang r 
and Shal johan, Ma np an and its n glibourhood njoyed a long 
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period of quid, which continued imln oheii duiing th< long reign 
of AmaugKoli (IC/IS — 1707), 1 hough the rest of die empiio was 
now suffering fiom the ini oads of the Maiatfm 5 - It v as at this 
l urns that a house was founded which was destined to play a v ij 
important part in the history of the empire and of this pail of 
the Duab. Born about 1065, Muhammad Khan was the son o£ a 
Bangash Afghan who had settled a few yeais Lefoie at Mau 
Rashidabad m what is now the Famikhabad distiict Early in 
life lie took to the profession of arms and was for many years 
a mercenary freebooter m the service of vanous Rajas of Bun- 
delkhand. His courage and ability soon gained him a consider- 
able leputation and m 1712 he was recognized as an ally whose 
favoui was worth courting. In that year Bahadur Shah, the 
successor of Aurang-zeb, died, and after a struggle among bis 
sous the throne was seeuied by Jahandar Shah. But it was soon 
claimed by his nephew Fan’ukhsiyar, who, supported by the 
subaMars of Bshav and Allahabad, defeated Jahandar Shah’s son 
A/z-url-din at Kbajuha in the Fatehpur distiict. After the \ie- 
toiy he was joined by Muhammad Khan with 12,000 men and a 
second battle was fought at Samogar in the Agra district, result- 
ing iu the complete success of Farrukhsiyar, who rewarded his latest 
supporter with various honours and grants of land in Bundel- 
khand and Fanukhabad In 1702 be received further advance- 
ment and rewards at the hands of Muhammad Shah, and though 
during the remainder of his long life he experienced various ups 
and downs of fortune and court favour, at his death m 1713 his 
possessions were popularly stated to embrace the whole Ganges- 
Jamna JDuah from. Koil in the north to Kora in the south, and 
certainly included practically the entire district of Mampiui 
It was in 17S7, a few jeais before Muhammad Khan’s death, 
that the Maratha inroads first penetrated to this part of the Duab. 
In that year a large force under Baji Eao, after defeating the 
raja of Bhadawar, eiossed the Jamna near Kapn and laid siege 
to Bhikohabad. The governor, Lalji Khatii, sa^ed the town 
fiom destruction by the payment of a large sum of money, and 
the invaders, after burning the neighbouring towns of Firozabad 
and Itmadpi r vere routed ly Burhan ul M lk and driven ha k 
w th heavy loss across the Tami a. 
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In 174S Muhammad Shah was succeeded by his sou Ahmad 
Shah, who shortly affcerwaids appointed Safdar Jang, the Subah- 
ddT of Oudh, as his wazir. The inroads of Marathas and the m- 
\asions of ISTadir Shah in 1730 and Ahmad Shah Durrani in 
1748 had severely shaken the stability of the central government 
and given to the provincial governors a dangerous degree 
of power. One of the most influential of these was Ah. 
Muhammad in Eohilkhand, and the new wazir, who had 
already quarrelled with him, looked with apprehension on his 
growing prestige. With Qann Khan, the son of Muham- 
mad Khan, he had also a hereditary feud, and he determined to 
set his two enemies at one another’s throats, being certain to be 
himself the gainer whatever the event. Accordingly on the death 
of Ali Muhammad in 1749, after an aboitivo attempt to over- 
throw his successor by other means, an imperial fflriwm was 
issued to Qaim Khan conferring on him the itvahals of Bareilly 
and Moradabad wiongfully usurped by Sadullah Khan, the son 
of All Muhammad. Qaim Khan fell into the tiap laid for him 
and set out to the conquest of his new territories with a large 
force, but at Kadirganjj on the Ganges in the Etah district he was 
defeated by the Eohillas under Hafiz Rahmat Ivhan and killed. 
Safdar Jang at once attempted to seize Earrukhabad and the 
other Bangash parganas, but Ahmad Khan, the son of Qaim 
Khan, collected his adherents and in 1750 defeated the Wazij’s 
general Nawal Eae at Khudaganj, and the Wazir himself soon 
afterwards near Patiali. Had the ambition and enterprise of 
Ahmad Khan been equal to his personal courage there is little doubt 
that he might now have pushed on to Delhi and made himself 
master of the Emperor’s person and viitnal sovereign He was, 
however, far too easy-going m disposition to embark on such a 
scheme and contented himself with the recovery of his family’s 
former territories and the recognition of his title to them from 
the Emperor. The administration of the various parganas was 
given to his brothers and relations, Shikohabad, which included 
Sakit, Kuraoli and Alikhera, going to Azim Khan, and Bhon- 
gaon and Bewar to the Majhle Kawab. Shadi Khan was sent 
aj occupy Kora but was opposed and defeated by All Qul Khan, 
.ho deputy in the Allahabad 3nbain Ahmad Khan s reluctance 
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to move was overcome by the insistence of his counsellors ^and 
he was persuaded to advance on Allahabad in person. "While he 
was besieging that town the wazir had had time to recover from 
his defeat and had called in the Marathas to his assistance. The 
approach of the united armies towards Farrnkhahftd obliged 
Ahmad Khan to raise the siege of Allahabad, and after some dis- 
cussion he decided to return to protect his own home. But the 
discouragement produced by this retreat proved too much for his 
mercenaries and they melted away until when he reached Fateh- 
gaih he had too small a force to attempt to do more than hold 
the fort. After a month’s siege a Rohilla army under Sadullah 
Khan and Bahadur Khan came down to his assistance, but was 
defeated by the Marathas, and Ahmad Khan then fled though 
Rohillchand to Kumaon, where he remained till 1752, when a fresh 
invasion of India by Ahmad Shah Durrani made Safdar Jang 
and the Marathas anxious for peace. It was agreed that Kohil- 
khand and Famikhabad should be evacuated on condition that 
Ahmad Khan took over the debt of thirty lakhs of rupees duo 
fiom Safdar Jang to the Marathas as pay for their services, ced- 
ing as security for the debt sixteen and a half of the thirty three 
niahals comprised in his territories. The management of the 
w hole remained in the hands of Ahmad Khan, who paid the sur- 
plus revenue, after deducting the cost of management and the 
pay of the troops, to two Maratha agents stationed at Kanairj 
and Aliganj Payments continued to be made till the battle of 
Panipat in 17GL when the Marathas left Hindustan for a time. 

No list is given of tho parganas ceded to the MAratha.s, but 
they certainly included Shikohabad, Karhal and Barnahal, for 
m 1754 these are stated to have been taken from them by Hafiz 
Rahmat Khan, the Rohilla. In the same year Safdar Jang died 
and was succeeded by his son Shuja-ud-daula as Nawab of Oudh, 
while Ghazi-ud-din Imad-ul-Mulk became "Wazir. In the mean- 
while the Marathas had been recovering their lost ground in the 
North and in 1759 they invaded Eohilkhand, easily driving 
Hafiz Rahmat and the Rohillas before them. The latter applied 
for help to Shuja-ud-daxila, who, realizing better than his father 
where the real danger to the empire lay marched to their assist- 
ance from Oudh and defeated tho M&Tatbas m a battle on the 
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Ganges, The battle of Panipat wo years later m which Ahmad 
Shah Durrani was supported by both Shu j a-ud-daula and the 
Rohillas, broke the Maratha power and freed Hindustan fiom 
them for some years to come. Ahmad Khan recovered his ceded 
parganas with the exception, of Shikokabad and Etawab, the 
possession of which was confirmed to Hariz Rahm&fc. 

In 1761 Shuja-nd-daula first came m conflict with the Eng- 
lish and was defeated at Bnxar, and in the following year he met 
General Gunac’s force near Jajinau and suffered another re- 
verse. Reduced to extremity he thiew himself on his enemy's 
generosity and proceeding almost unattended to the English 
camp was honourably received On the arrival of Clive in 
August a treaty of alliance was entered into The whole of his 
former dominions were restored to Shuja-ud-daula with the ex- 
ception of Kora and Allahabad, which weie ieseived for the Em- 
peror Shah Alam as a royal demesne, and the Eugli-h were bound 
to assist him to the utmost of then ability if he was attacked. 
On his part the Wazir undertook to pay 50 lakhs* of rupees to 
the English Government, and the Emperoi formally assigned to 
the Company the right of collecting the revenues of Bengal, 
Behar and Orissa in consideration of an annual payment of 26 
lakhs Clive’s object was the maintenance of a friendly buffer 
state on the border of the English territories as a hairier a 'Aims t 
the peipetuai inroads of the Marathas. Rub though Shuja-ud- 
daula was willing enough to eo-operate against what be l ecogn^ed 
to be the common enemy, the feeble Emperor, who had set his 
heart on being restored to Delhi, was quite indifferent, and when 
in 1771 the Marathas, who were now an possession of the capital 
opened negotiations with him, he acceded eagerly to all their 
demands and conditions and in December of that year returned 
to Delhi as then vassal. Hie hlarathas at once recommenced 
their inclusions into Rohilkhand. The Wamr appealed to the 
English for help, and a biigade under Sir Robert Barker was 
despatched into Oudh. Affcci a good deal of intrigue a reci- 
procal treaty was entered into between the Waair, the JSohxHas 
and the English for mutual assistance against the Marathas 
while the Rohillas bound themselves to pay 40 lakhs of rupees 
to the Warar for his services 7n 1772 theMarathas who had 
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now thrown off all pretence of respect for the Emperor, compelled 
him to give them a grant of the province? of Kora and Allah- 
abad which had been assigned to him by the English, and again 
entered Rohiikhand, but were expelled by Sir Robeifc Barker’s 
brigade. In the following yeai it was decided that the Emperor 
had by his own act surrendered all title to Kora and Allahabad 
and these districts were accordingly c oni'erred on Shuja-ud-daula. 
The Dual) parganas in the Etawah and Mainpuri district?, for- 
meily acquired by Hafiz Rahmat Khan, had been lecoveredm 
1771 by the Marathns and weie still held by then garrisons. 
The opportunity seemed to the Wazn a favourable one for round- 
ing off his dominions by the addition of this legion. so in 1774 he 
advanced upon Etawah. N o opposition was made by the Mai athas, 
who withdrew their troops from the Duab, and from this time 
forward the Mainpuri parganas continued so form part of the 
domains of the Nawab "VTazir of Oudh, and were with them ceded 
to the British by the treaty of 1S01. 

Mainpuri became the headquarters of the civil administra- 
tion and small cantonments were established there and at 
Shikohabad In 1803 the gieat confederacy of the Marathas 
under Daulat Rao Bindhia and the Central Indian chiefs assumed 
such threatening piopoitions that a simultaneous campaign 
against them was organized in Northern India and the Deccan, 
and in August Loid Lake advanced through Kanauj and Main- 
puri to attack General Perron at Aligarh, While the Biitish 
force was engaged at Aligarh a body of 5,000 Maratha horse 
under M. Fieury, one of General Perron's lieutenants, suddenly 
appeared before Shikohabad and made a fierce attack on the 
cantonment, which was commanded by Lt.-Col. Cunningham. The 
whole force at that officer A disposal consisted of 5 companies of 
Native Infantry and 1 gun, but the little garrison made so detei- 
mined a resistance that after an engagement lasting ten hours 
the enemy was repulsed with heavy loss. Two days later, 
however, the attack was renewed and after several hours, resist- 
ance the British commander, who was himself wounded as well as 
four of his officers, was obliged to capitulate. The only condition 
exacted was that the troops should not again be employod against 
8 ndbia during the campaign, and the ga n marched out with 
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all the honours of war, taking its one gun with it. , The Marath&s 
then burnt and pillaged the cantonment. Immediately on receiv- 
ing the news of the attack on Shikohabac) Lord Lake despatched 
a detachment of cavalry under Col. Maean to its relief, but the 
enemy, declining an engagement, retired precipitately across the 
Jamn-a 

In November of the following year Holkar, in. his flight 
from Eamikhabad where his aimy had been surprised and over- 
whelmed by Lord Lake, passed through Mainpuri, and in revenge 
for his defeat attacked the cantonment and fired the outlying 
houses of the English residents. But Captain White with three 
companies of provincial militia and one gun made good his 
defence until the arrival of the Biifcieh cavalry undei Captain 
Skinner, who had been sent in pursuit from Earnikhabad. The 
enemy then abandoned the attack and continued their flight across 
the Jainna. 

At the beginning of 1857, Mr. (afterwards Sir John) Harvey, 
the Commissioner of the Agra division, was on tour m the 
Mainpuri district when his attention was drawn to a mysterious 
distribution of cli&pahs which was being earned on with aston- 
ishing rapidity. Nothing could be elicited from their bearers, 
who appeared to know no more of the pm port of the symbols than 
that on receipt of a cake five more were to be prepared and for- 
warded without delay to villages further in advance along the lino 
of the Grand Trunk Road where they could be called for. In this 
manner the cakes travelled often over 160 or 200 miles in a 
night. Mr. Harvey saw some which had that morning been 
delivered on the Etowah side of Mainpuri On the following day 
he heard of them at the extremity of Efcah and Aligarh. Enquir- 
ies were made as to the meaning of this mysterious move- 
ment, but beyond a conjectural tracing of its source to B undei- 
khand or Nagpur and the fact that it was generally acknowleged 
to be of Hindu origin, she recipients being for the most part 
Hindus, nothing was discovered. In January' the sullen demeanour 
of the troopers of the 3rd Light Cavalry who formed part of the 
Commander-in-chief’s escort through Muttra and Bhartpur was 
noticed and commented on, but these seem to have been the only m 
dicatious of the coming storm and they wer& not heeded at the ttlpe 
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On the llfch of May a broken telegraphic message announc- 
ing the mutiny of the 3rd Cavalry at Meerut reached Agra, and 
on the following day the tidings arrived at Mainpun A con- 
sultation was held, and it was decided to send away the women 
and children to Agra, hut only one family actually left Rao 
Bhawani Singh, the uncle of the Raja of Mainpuri and claimant 
to the raj, volunteered to laise a body of Chauhan Thakurs, and 
with his assistance Mr. John Power, the Magistrate, began to 
enlist a force with which he hoped to resist any attack by mutinous 
sepoys. The garrison of Mainpuri consisted of a detachment 
of the 9th Native Infantry, the remainder of the corps being 
quartered at Aligarh. Late on the night of the 22nd Rao 
Bhawani Singh awoke Mr. Cocks, the Commissioner, with the 
news that the 9th had broken into open mutiny at Aligarh, and 
murdered their officers, and that they had sent an express to 
their brethren at Mainpuri bidding them follow their example. 
Mansur All, the tahsildar of Bhongaon, lode in with the same 
intelligence almost directly aftenvards, and warned Mr. Power 
that the Mainpuri detachment was not to be trusted. Arrange- 
ments were at once made for the removal of the ladies and 
children to Agra, where they arrived safely escorted for the first 
stage by Mr. James Power, the assistant magistrate, and after- 
wards by a sowar, Sheikh Amin-ucl-din, Messrs. Cocks and Power 
then proceeded to the house of Lieutenant Crawford, who com- 
manded the station, and it was arranged that the detachment should 
be taken out of their lines and marched to Bhongaon. Lieuten- 
ant DeKantzow was sent on in advance with the main body and 
Lieutenant Crawford followed him after leaving a small guard 
at tho treasury and quarter-guard. A council was then held at 
Mr. Power’s house, consisting of Rao Bhawani Singh, Mr, Cocks, 
Dr. Watson,, the Revd. Mr Kellner and the Jail Darogab. The 
Rao said he could answer for the loyalty of his followers, but 
could not undertake to assemble them till the evening. The 
Darogah was convinced that the Jail guard, consisting of 50 well- 
drilled sepoys, would certainly imitate the conduct of the regular 
troops. 

By th's time it was about four n the morning and the magistrate 
had only just retired to rest ihen L eUtonant Crawford galloped m 
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and reported that his men had broken into open mutiny and, 
after refusing to obey his orders, had fired at him with then 
muskets: adding that he believed Lieutenant DcKantzow to 
have been killed.. He gave it as his opinion, when the question 
uas put to him, that nothing moie could he attempted and 
declared his own intention of riding off to Agia In this 
opinion Hr Cocks conenned, and the sepoys now approaching 
the station, firing off their muskets and shouting, he and 
Mr. Kellnei drove off with Lieutenant Crawford Mr. Power, 
howovei, despeiato as was the position, was not the man to 
despair. He still hoped that Lieutenant Delvantzow might ha\ e 
escaped, as Lieutenaut Crawfoid had not actually seen him fall, 
and resolved to do what he could to prevent the outbreak from 
spreading to the city. With this object he proceeded to the 
budge o\ei the 1 san on the Grand Tiunk Road, accompanied 
by his brother. Mr James Power, who had just leturned from 
escorting the ladies on the first and most dangerous stage of 
their journey At the bridg'e they were joined by Rao Bhawam 
Singh with a small force of horse and foot and by Dr Watson 
with Sergeants Mitchell, Scott and Montgomery of the Road and 
Canal departments, and Mi McGlone, a cleik m the Magistrate's 
office. Heie they took up their position, m the hope of keeping 
the high road open and of preventing a junction between the 
mutmeeis and the bad characters of the uffy. In the meantime 
the sepoys had returned to the station, firing into and plundering 
the houses of Sergeant Montgomery and Dr. Watson as they 
passed and then breaking open and looting the magazine of the 
rearguard, from which they carried off all the ammunition. 
Lieutenant DeKantzow was forced to accompany them as their 
prisoner, and while the rearguard was being plundered his life 
was in the greatest daagei 

“The men filed at random, ” writes Mr. Poner in his repo>t 
of the 25th May/' and nmskets were levelled at him, but were 
dashed aside by some of the better disposed, \v ho remembered 
peihapSj even in that moment of madness, the kind and generous 
disposition of their brave young officei. Lieutenant DeKantzow 
stood up before his men . he showed the utmost coolness and 
presence of mind he urged them to iofk t on the lawlessnBB* of 
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their acts, and evinced the utmost indifference to his own life, m 
his zeal to make t,hu sepoys return to their duty. The men 
turned from the rearguard to the kutcheny, dragging Lieu- 
tenant DeKantzow with them. They weie met at the tieasiuy 
by my Jail guaid, who were piepaied to oppose them and file 
on them; but Mr. DeKautzow prevented thorn from firing, and 
his order has certainly prevented an immense loss of life A 
fearful scene here occurred. The sepoys tiled to force open the 
iron gates of the treasury and were opposed by the Jail guard 
and some of the Jail officials ; the latter lallied iound Lieutenant 
DeKantzow and did then bust to assist him ; hut they, though 
behaving excellently, were only a band of twenty or thirty (if 
so many) and poorly armed against the infuriated sepoys, who 
were well and completely armed, and in full force. It is im- 
possible to describe accurately the continuation of the scene of 
the disturbance at the treasury. Left by his superior officers, 
unaided by the pieeence of any European, jostled with cruel and 
insulting violence, buffetted by the hands of men who had 
received innumerable kindnesses from him, and who had obeyed 
him, but a few hours before, with crawling servility, Lieutenant 
DeKantzow stood for three dreary hours against the rebels, 
at the imminent peril of his life. It was not till long after 
Lieutenant DeKantzow had been thus situated at the treasury, 
that I learnt of his being there. I was anxious, with all my 
heart, to help him, but was deterred from going by the urgent 
advice of Kao Bhawani Singh, who informed me that it was im- 
possible to face the sepoys with the small force at my disposal, 
and I received at this time a brief note fiom Lieutenant De 
Kantzow himself, by a trusty emissary I sent m search of him, 
desiring me not to come to the treasury, as the sepoys were 
getting quieter, and that nn* presence would only make matters 
worse, as the beasts were yelling for my life. At this tune the 
most signal service was done by Rao Bhawani Singh, who went 
alone to the rebels, volunteering to use his own influence and 
persuasion to make them retire. He succeeded ably in his 
efforts ; di ew off and then accompanied the rebels to the lines, 
where, after a space of time, they broke open and looted the 
bells of and the quarter guard carry ng off it is supposed, 
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Rs, 6,000 in money, and all the arms, etc., they found of use to 
them. I had, returned, with the Europeans with me, to the Raja 
of Mainpuri’s foit on the departure of Rao Bhawani Singh, 
according to his advice, and shortly after the sepoys leL the 
treasury, Lieutenant DeKanriow joined me, and I again took 
possession of the kutcherry. I found on my return, the whole 
of the Malkhana looted, the sepoys having helped themselves to 
swords, iron-bound sticks, etc., which had accumulated during 
ages past. The staples of the stout iron doors of the treasury 
had alone given way hut the doors themselves stood firm.” 

The treasure, which amounted to three lakhs of rupees, was 
placed in the Raja of Mainpuri’s fort, under the charge of Rao 
Bhawani Singh, and Mr. Power then took up his position in 
the couit-house and prepared to stand a siege. The garrison 
consisted of the officers who had met at the bridge, with tho 
addition of Lieutenant DeKantzow and Messrs. Donovan and 
Richards, fiom the jail and the treasury. The same day (May 
23rd) news camo in of the outbreak at Fatehg&rh, that Elah had 
fallen, that Etawah had been sacked and that Europeans had been 
murdered on the Giand Trunk Road. “ Without, I hope, being 
considered an alarmist,” reported Mr. Power on the 25th, “ I 
may venture to say our position is not pleasant : but we stand 
well prepared ”, and unable, even at such a moment, to resist 
the temptation to poke fun at the High Court, whose latest cir- 
culars on the subject of the weeding of files had evidently not 
met with his approbation, he continues “all the Poujdarry 
(criminal court) records have been taken up to the roof of 
the kutcheiry, and being placed behind its railings form an 
excellent, breast work. This matter had better be reported to 
the Sudder (the High Court) ; but at the same time it may be 
mentioned that the Poujdarry record room at Myqpoory has 
undergone a thorough purification by the purpose to which its 
contents have been applied I may also mention, for the 
Sudder’s information, that a good stout Khana Jtingee rniri 
(judicial record of a case of aff.aj ) prepared after the Sudder’s 
last and most approved fashion, and thickened with false evi- 
dence, is an excellent article of defence,, and has, by experiment 
been found o ho bullet proof O d guns v ro also colic txd and 
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mounted, and other arms weic received from Agra, while the 
defences of the building weie further strengthened by the digging 
of a wide, deep ditch round it. The Zamindars of the district 
remained loyal, offers of help coming in to the Magistrate from 
all quarters, and it was in a spirit of the most cheerful resolution 
that the district officers addressed themselves to the hopeless task 
of restoring order and preserving some semblance of government. 
But the position of Mainpuri rendered this impossible. Lying 
on the highroad to Agra and Delhi, it was the focus on which 
converged the rebels of the Jhansi division, and of Cawnpore, 
Farrukhabad and Gwalior, on their way to the great mutineer 
rendezvous at Delhi. There seems to have been little or no real 
disaffection in the district or city, and had it not been for these 
contaminating influences and the defection of the Baja of Main- 
puri, the head of the great Chauhan tribe, the district would 
\ ery probably have remained loyal. Even as it was, the towns- 
people of Mainpuri, after their European officers had been driven 
fiom their posts by the military advance of an armed body of 
disciplined mutineers, drove off the Jhansi rebels with consider- 
able loss when they attacked the town, and in Shikohabad the 
Ahirs, formerly the most insubordinate subjects of the Govern- 
ment, attacked and defeated the rebel Baja Tej Singh when his 
troops came into their pargana. On the 29th May, Major 
Hayes, Military Secretary to Sir H. Lawrence, and Captain 
Carey of the 17th N. I., joined the garrison The former had 
come by forced marches from Lucknow to be under the orders 
of the Lieutenant-Governor, and had under his command three 
or four troops of an Oudh Irregular Regiment, with Captain 
Carey, Lieutenant Barbor of the 20th N. I. and Mr. Fayrer, a 
volunteer. Major Hayes had intended ordering his force to 
Fatehgarh, whithei he had proceeded from Gursahaiganj, hut 
being dissuaded from doing so by Colonel Smith of the 10th 
A. I. and Mr. Probyn, the Magistrate, at the instance of the 
troopers of the 10th N. I., had sent orders to Lieutenant Barbor 
to march to Bhongaon on the 80th May and meet him at Kuraoli 
on the 31st. The troopers arrived at Bhongaon on the 80th, but 
their behaviour was so mutiuous that Lieutenant Barbor repoitcd 
them n a letter h oh was intercepted. On the 31st they broke 
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out into open mutiny. In the meanwhile, news arrived that 
they had not maiched on the diet, and Majoi Hayes wiote 
to enquire the cause, hut received no reply. Late in the 
afternoon of the 31st, Mansur Ali, the tahsildar of Bhongaon, 
arrived with a hesitating and confused report of discontent 
among the troopers on account of the long marches they 
had made, and a vivid description of the dejected and des- 
pondent state of the two young officeis at Bhongaon. Majoi 
Hayes piepaied to go to Bhongaon, but as he was leaving 
several of his troopers arrived. They repoited that the foice 
had halted at Bhongaon as the men weie tired, but was then 
on its 'way to Sultanganj, the next enuamping-ground, to halt 
there for the night. Thov brought also a letter from Lieutenant 
Baibor to Major Hayes. “This lettei has always appeared 
a mystery to me ”, writes Mr. Powei, “ it appeared like the 
continuation oi a letter previously despatched, and as if the 
vuiter were unable fully to express Ms meaning. Lieutenant 
Barbor stated that the men were then proceeding in an orderly 
way to Sooltangunge, and requested Major Hayes not to join 
the force till the following morning, the 1st June Major 
Hayes delayed his departure. I despatched Munsoor Ali to 
Soo ltang iingc, which is only five miles from Mynpoory, to 
ascertain the state of these troopers. JMunsoor All returned to 
me after an absence of three hours or so He reported that the 
tioopers were quiet and contented, but he brought no letter 
from Lieutenant Bailor. I afterwards learnt, beyond doubt, 
that Munsooi Ali hacl never proceeded to Sooltangunge, and 
that his story was a raeie invention. Had he gone there and 
made enquiries Tm would have learnt that the troopers had 
foicibly compelled their officers to accompany them : that a guaid 
was placed over them ; and that the party sent to Mynpooiy 
were merely intended to deceive Major Hayes, and decoy him 
to Kurowlee. 

“'Major Hayes and Captain Carey left me early on the 1st 
June to join their foice. They found the troopers diawn up on 
the plain at Ivurowlee to receive them. As they approached 
iome native officers rode out to warn them off They saw 
their danger and tamed to escape and rode for their live* 
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The troopeis spread over tire plain iu pursuit. Major Hayes 
was overtaken, and receiving a deep swcid cut aciossfche face., 
which penetrated to the brain, fell dead xiom his horse. Captain 
Carey, though closely pui sued, was enabled to escape, and got 
safely back to Mynpoory About the same time that Major 
Haves was thus killed the troopeis muideied also Lieutenant 
Barbot and Mr Fayrer. The bodies of these unfortunate gentle- 
men (fearfully mutilated w'ui e conveyed to Mynpooi y by Bachman 
femgh, Talookdai ot lvurowlee, and wen bulled by me m the 
churchyard at Mynpooiy 'the murder had unquestionably 
been planned at Lm know, and lvurowlee selected as a favourable 
spot tor the perpetration of it After the murder the troopeis 
made off towards Lehli.” On the 1st June the gamson was 
reinforced by seventy tioopers of the 1st (Jwalioi Cavalry under 
Major Baikes, and some six or eight Sikhs fiom various dis- 
banded corps with about ten of the 9th N. I. who had remained 
loyal. Messrs. Boodne and Collins were sent from Agra to 
open a telegraph office, and Mr. Lawrence and Sergeant Swan, 
who had been hiding Corn the mutmetis, found refuge at the 
court-house Mr Power then proceeded to raise a body of 
mounted police and succeeded in collecting about a hundred 
well armed and mounted men, mostly troopers from disbanded 
regiments of irregular cavahy This force was placed under 
the command of Lieutenant DeKantzow and for a time behaved 
very well In a sharp action with the 7th Regular Cavalry 
neai Bhongaon they lost several men but w'ere outnumbered and 
dirven back. Lieutenant DeKanlzow receiving a severe wound on 
the head. The rebels then attacked the police station, and though 
the thanadar ran array the jamadar and several policemen 
defended their post till they were all killed. Shortly afterwards 
Sergeant Wills and his wife were wounded by some passing 
mutineers at the Nabiganj toll-bar, and the former died soon 
after his removal to Manipuri. 

" In the early part of Juno ”, writes Mr, Bower, oiu posi- 
tion became extremely precarious, as all the surrounding districts 
broke out into open rebellion and Mynpoory remained the only 
spot in which author ty waa upheld We were hourly kept in 
anxiety I he worst nfonnation reached us from Cawmpore 
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Eatehgarh, Lucknow and. Jhansi. The Trunk Road swarmed 
with mutmeeis proceeding to Delhi, whose spies intrigued about 
ns, and whose picquets zeconnoitied our position at Kuteherry. 
The Thanahs, Tehseelees, Schools, Bungalows and Chowkies along 
the Etah branch of the Grand Trunk Road weie burnt, and all 
Moostafabad was m rebellion, influenced by the state of tho 
adjoining district of Etah Every night villages were to be 
seen burning m all directions around us, and every hour brought 
notice of some heavy affray having occurred, or the commission 
of some fearful murder. We had to contend with the treachery 
of Raja Tej timgh on his return to Mynpoory. We know that 
they held nightly meetings in the Eort at Mynpoory, and plotted 
against us and that their emissaries were sent in all directions 
to draw some mutineer force to Mynpoory. We momentarily 
expected an outbreak in the Jail, and I had constantly to hear 
that the police had been overthrown or had grossly misconducted 
themselves in different parts of the district. Those troubles 
hourly increased throughout the month of June. During this 
trying time, however, nothing could exceed the cheerful energy 
with which each gentleman at Mynpoory and the European 
sergeants and clerks laboured to uphold our position. Major 
Earkea and Captain Carey were unremitting in their attention 
to their men, and never left them. Dr. Watson had numerous 
sick and wounded to attend to, to whom and to ourselves he 
showed the utmost consideration and kindness. Lieutenant De 
Kantzow did his best to organise the levies under his charge, 
and uudei took any other work entrusted to him. Mr. J. W. Power 
had charge of the Jail and of the treasury, and all the miscella- 
neous work belonging to the office. In addition to this work, 
all these gentlemen patrolled the station and town in all direc- 
tions at night, at uncertain hours. They were always accompanied 
by the sergeants or clerks of the office, whose aid in all 
matters was of the very greatest advantage to us The 
watchfulness thus evinced, and the constant preparation 
bo resist attack, enabled us ip. fact to keep our position. We 
were also materially assisted by several faithful Zaraindais 
ind by those nativo officials who remained at their 
mats 
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“ Towards the end of June it became manifest that our 
authority was drawing rapidly to an end The mounted police 
were insolent and disobedient. The telegraph was nightly cut. 
The whole district was influenced by the rebellion then raging 
on all sides, and all was faithlessness and defection around us. 
On June the 28th people flocked in from Tvnrhal and informed 
us that the Jhansi force had reached that place, and, on the 29th 
June, the advanced guard of this force had reached Mynpoory 
itself. The force consisted of the 14th Ii regular Cavalry, of the 
12th 1ST. I., a large body of other mutinous sepoys, and four or 
more guns. It was deemed absurd our facing them, owing to 
the state of feeling then existing in My npooiy. The Jail broke 
loose on the morning of the 29th, and this was effected with the 
aid of Rao Bhawani Singh’s men, the Jail guard and Jail 
officials. Nothing could be more disgraceful than their conduct. 
The place then swarmed with eveiy description of villains, who 
with the Colleetory Sowars and Mounted Levies commenced 
plundering our property befoie our eyes. After consigning 
the Government treasure to the joint care of the Rajah of 
Mynpoory and Eao Bhawani Singh, I left Mynpooiy in company 
with Major Raikes and Captain Carey, the Sergeants who 
had joined me, Mr, McGione, Mr. Collins and Mr. Boodrie. 
We were guarded by the troopers of the Gwalior Contingent, 
but for whose faithful conduct at shat time we should not have 
escaped with our lives. The other officers not above-named 
proceeded to Agra in advance.” The fugitives reached Shikoh- 
abad on the morning of the 30fch June, and stayed there four 
days, Mr. Power being reluctant to abandon his district ; 
but urgent orders were received to proceed to Agra, where the 
services of Major Raikes’ Gwalior troop were required. At 
Pirozabad, however, these men, who had hitherto displayed such 
unshaken loyalty, quietly mutinied, and without attempting to 
ham their officers, marched off to Gwalior. All the Mainpmi 
garrison reached Agra in safety except the three clerks, Messis. 
Richards, Lawrence and Donovan who remained behind to try 
and save their property, and were barbarously murdered by the 
Jhansi mutineers who arrived, in Malnpuri on the 80th, 
This body of robels plundered and burned all the bungalowB n 
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the station and attempted to sack the town, hut wore beaten oft 
with loss by the better disposed among the inhabitants, 

The whole district now passed for a time mto the hands oh 
the Raja of Mainpuri In Shikohabad the influence of Piag 
Datt, the tahsildar who held his charge to the last, kept the 
pargana loyal, though the rebellion was at its height in all the 
surrounding districts, and the Ahirs of Eharanl actually defeated 
the Raja’s troops. In Kuraoli too Lachman 8 nigh, the taluqdai , 
long held the police station and haiassed the mutineers on then 
way through the district by keeping the roadside villager 
deserted so that no supplies could be obtained. Rao Bhawam 
Singh, though unable any longei to control his clansmen who 
followed the lead of the acknowledged head of the Chauhans, 
succeeded m preserving intact the treasuie placed m his charge, 
and when, on October the 19th, the rebels evacuated Mampuii 
before Sii Hope Grant's column, he handed it over to the Biitish 
general. Grant, howevei, merely halted for the night at Mampuii 
on his way to Cawnpoie and the district remained m the power 
of Raja Tej Smgh He seems to hac o boon a dissipated and 
incapable youth, but wielded a gieat influence through his 
position as chief of the whole Chauhan elan His claim to the 
Mainpuri Raj had been disputed by his uncle Bhawam 8mgh and 
decided m his favoui by the High Court An appeal against 
this decision was pending befoie the Pnvv Council when the 
Mutiny broke out It might have been expected that the official 
decision would have kept him loyal and driven Bhawam Singh 
to revolt. But there were other motives at woik. The raj had 
been shorn of three-fourths of its estates by the settlement of 
1840, and though a money compensation had been given, the 
wound caused to the honour of the house by the curtailment of 
its hereditaiy dignities still rankled, and, mutated by interested 
evil counsellors, finally provoked the Raja into taking arms 
against the Government. Bhawaui Singh, on the other hand, 
once his nephew had cast in his lot with the rebels, had nothing 
to lose and everything to gain by yulmg with the British, and 
did in fact by his steadfast loyalty win borh the title and the 
estates At the beginning of the insurrection an old feud between 
the Mainpuri Raj and the larrukhabad Hawab nearly led to 
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open war between the two rebel leaders, but after their foioes had 
spent part of July facing one another in Be war the quarrel was 
patched up and thenceforward both parties displayed the utmost 
unanimity in their defiance of the British Government The 
Raja offered no opposition to Sir Hope Grant’s column on its 
march through the district in October, but m December, hearing 
that; Brigadiei Seaton was coming with a small force from Etah 
to join General Walpole at Mampuri, he advanced to Kuraoh 
with the intention of barring the road. Seaton, however, easilj 
outmanceuvied him, and the rebels fled m disorder, losing eight 
guns and about a hundred men. 

It was after this action that the famous Hodson of Hodson’s 
Horse performed one of the most daung exploits of even his 
adventurous career . Accompanied by his seiond-in-oommand, 
McDowell, and 75 men, he rode across a countryside swarming 
with rebels to carry despatches to the Commander- m- Chief. 
At Bewar he left all his escort but 25 men and with them and 
McDowell pushed on to Clihihramau, where he learnt that Sir 
Colin Campbell was not at Gursahaigany as had been believed, 
but at Mir an ki Sarai, 15 miles further off Leaving the 25 
native troopers at Chhibramau the two officers rode on alone and 
reached Sir Colm Campbell’s camp m safety, having ridden 55 
miles m ten hours without changing horses On th3ir return the 
same evening they were ■warned by a native co whom Hodson 
had given an alms in the morning that after their departure a 
party of 2,000 rebels had entered Chhibramau, killed the twenty 
five troopers left there, and were now waiting for Hodson’s 
return. Hodson never hesitated blit boldly continued his journey 
When they reached the village he and his companion dismounted 
and leading their horses along the soft earth at the side of the 
road passed right through the village unnoticed by the enemy , 
whose voices could be distinctly beard in the houses on either 
hand At Bewar they found a party sent by Beaton, who had 
heard of the. disaster at Chhibramau, and next day marched to 
that place himself, joining forces there with Brigadiei W alpole on 
the old January and proceeding with him to Fatehgarh. 

The district was no v roocoupiod by the Civil aufchorit ee and 
though it rae not by any means brought under complete control 
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till lata m 1858, no other events of any importance took place 
withm its borders. The rebel Raja of Mainpun, after a vain 
effort to induce the mutineers in Farrukhabad to re-enter and 
once more raise the Duab — a scheme which was defeated by 
Seaton's victory at Kankar in April 1858 — engaged in another 
campaign on his own account. But he met with little success, 
being repulsed from. Shikohabad by the loyal Ahirs, and finally 
compelled to surrender to Mr Hume in Etawah. 
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DIRECTORY. [Akbarpur Aunclia 


AILAU, Pargana and Tahsil Bho^gaon. 

This village, in 27° 11' 1ST. and 79° 10' E., lies sis miles south 
of Bhongaon, 8 miles east of Mainpun, immediately south of the 
Nagaria distributary ’which traverses the village lands. In 
1901 the population was 2,080, the principal inhabitants being 
Thakurs and Brahmans. The village site of mctusa Gadaipur is 
included in the site, and there are twelve subsidiary hamlets. 
The sole proprietoi of the village, which constitutes one onakol , 
is the Raja of Main pun, who pays Its, 1,700 land m venue per 
annum to Government. 


AKBARPUR ATTNCHA, Pargana Ghibob, Tahsil Mainpubi 
Akbarpur Auncha was till recently the site of a police station, 
founded here, it is said, to stop the depredations of daeoits and 
robbers who infested the d hah jungle to the north of the site. The 
police station has been replaced by an outpost, and the cnele 
divided among the neighbouring circles. The village Hcb 16 
miles to the west of Mainpun town m 27° 20 / ST. and 79° 14' 
E. and contains a post-office, a bazar and a vernacular school. 
The population in 1901 numbered 2,390, of whom 1,276 weie 
cultivators, 158 traders, 181 labourers and 71 artisans, The 
village covers an area of 4, OSS‘49 acres with eight outlying hamlets 
and yields an annual revenue of Rs, 3,340, The old village 
mound or khera lying noibh and south for half a mile is about 
a furlong wide, and contains the present village at its southern 
extremity. From old remains it seems that an ancient town 
existed here. Tradition connects the ruined brick and mud foit 
situated on its highest point with the Emperor Akbar, and thus 
the name Akbarpur arose. The second half of the name is 
probably derived from the elevated (uncha) nature of the site. 
Numerous squared blocks of kankar masonry either plain or 
engra ed have been built into the modem buildings and old bricks 
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arc everywhere plentiful. Old biiek-built wells abound, also 
remains of stone statuary, many of which latter have been e onverted 
into Hindu shrines, on or near the site. The principal shrine is the 
Eikhi Asthan rebuilt by Chaudhn Jai Chand of Fari ukhabad 
at the time of the settlement of 1873, on the remains of an ancient 
shrine The present edifice consists of a platform with bteps 
leading down to a shallow tank, lying close to the dltcth jungle, a 
few furlongs to the north-east of the town. There is an inscrip- 
tion under a piece of statuary m Sanskrit, dated 334 savuh it or 
A D. 277, if the savt,bat is the Bikrama sanibat, which is doubtful 
The seulptuies are Vaishuavite, representing the meai nations of 
Vishnu. The old shrine is still intact, being c-oveied ruth stone 
slabs, and having an entrance to the west which is blocked up. 
Chaudhri Jai Chand of Bibhangarh in the Farrukhabad district 
owned at the time this village and the neighbouring village of 
Achalpur. When he came fiom Farrukhabad m connection 
with the Settlement he had a bad finger, to cure which he 1 ad 
spent many hundreds of rupees, and he made a vow that he 
would i ebuild the shrine if it weie healed. In a few days the 
finger became well, and the vow was "fulfilled. During the 
building the Chaudhri intended to open the old shiine, but mas 
warned in a dream not to do so, noi to disturb the trees by the 
shrine, the tank, or the adjacent jungle On a previous occasion 
he cut down some of the jungle, but ceased v hen Ins horses and 
elephants died. The succeeding owner, Gaya Parsfcad, Khattn of 
Cawnpore, also made a similar attempt, but desisted when bis son 
died. His nephew. Gopi Farayan of Cawnpore, is now in pos- 
session, and neither he nor any one else has since made any attempt 
to open up the shrine, A fair is held at the shrine every year on 
Ohavt nomi &udi (Max eh). There aie two market days in the 
week on which trade in grain and tobacco is earned on. 

ALIPUB PATTI and ALI KHERA, Purg'ina Alii tin 
Patti, TaJml Biiongaon. 

These two large connected villages lie in 27° 20' IV and 79° 

J 4'E, about nine miles to the noith-east of Mainpuri town. In 1901 
the poj olai’on of Ali^ur Patti was 2 116 and that of Ah Khera 
1 402 There is a iair market h re for hidee and blankets and 
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leather buckets are manufactured for irrigation purposes, Ali 
Kkera contains a post-office and a shop foi the sale of liquor 
and drugs, and there is a village school at Alipur Patti. A 
weekly market is held m the \illage evety Thursday. The 
hereditary zimhidars of Alipur Patti are Sanadh Brahmans, 
while Ali Khera is owned by a Kayasth family of Shamsabad East 
in Farrukhabad. Most of the land is held m occupancy temue, 
and there is a good deal of resumed mwnfi held by Musalmane, 
but the piineipal cultivating castes aie Brahmans, K&clihis, 
Chamais and Lodhas. In addition to .the two main villages 
there are sis naglas or hamlets scatteied round it. A paitially 
metalled road connects the village with Chhachha on the Grand 
Tiunk Road, and thence with Bhongaon, and another but 
unmetalled road leads to the Mota railway station. 


ALIPUR PATTI Pargana. 

Alipur Patti is the smallest of the four parganas which 
make up the Bhongaon. tahsil and the smallest in the whole 
district. On its north side it is separated by the Kali Nadi 
from pargana Aliganj in the Etah district, and on the west, 
south and east it is enveloped by pargana Bhongaon, It consists 
of four mam tracts: (1) the Kali Nadi tame, which is of a 
fluctuating character, capable of a high degree of fertility in a series 
of favourable dry seasons, but liable to saturation after continuous 
flooding. It appeals to have been highly cultivated and 
productive till about 1873, but shortly afterwards much of it 
was thrown out of cultivation owing to an excessive rainfall and 
inundation. Assessments were reduced and iu 189 1 the settlement 
had to be revised on this account (2) The second tract is 
upland him - varying from sand hills to level plain ; (3) next 
comes a sandy loam tract ; and (4) south of this a stretch of real 
loam with usctr and underlying clay soils. The bhur tract also 
underwent considerable deterioration between 18^5 and 1891, 
leans grass becoming very prevalent. In a few years over 3,000 
acres went out of cultivation from this cause, but there has been, 
a recovery since. 

The area of the pargana is only 30*37 square miles or 19 441 
acres distributed among 2b villages with 62 Tnafuil#, of which 
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one village, AHpur Patti hhas, baa 24. The total population in 
1901 was 18,158, being 538 to the squaie mile of area and 850 to 
the square mile of cultivation. The cultivated area is 12,318 
acres, a decrease of 1,234 acies since the last settlement, the 
reasons for which have already been given. Of the rest 493 
acres are under gloves, 8,343 acres are culturable (fallow and 
waste) and 3,287 acres are incapable of cultivation, from one 
cause or another. Mo less than 9,165 acres or almost three- 
quaiters of the cultivated area areim gable, the new Be war bianoh 
canal, constructed in 1880, now accounting for 5,494 acres of 
this. In ordinary years about 44 per cent, of the cultivated 
area is irrigated, a figure somewhat below the district average 
At the 1873 settlement, however, the irrigable area was recorded as 
8,012 acres, so that a good deal of' this canal ii rigation has merely 
replaced a prei ions well- supply. In the southern half of the 
pargana the well-capacity is good and water is found ar no great 
depth from the surface, but in tho blmr tract only percolation 
wells are possible, and here the canal is invaluable. The rivei 
is used to a small extent for irrigation, and on the border of its 
ta/rm dhenkli wells are common. Wheat, alonu or in combina- 
tion, forms the chief rabi crop, while the khanf consists 
for the most part of juar with, orhar and maize. There has 
been some increase in the area under poppy since last settlement, 
as also m that under wheat, both being due to the introduction 
of the canal. Indigo has nearly disappeared and cotton has 
fallen off m area, while the practice of double-cropping has in- 
creased, The area cultivated by Lodhas, Thakurs and Ahirs 
appears to have diminished since the last settlement, Brahmans 
now taking the £i st place ; hut Thakurs and Ahirs still cultivate 
a fair proportion of the soil at low rents, the rest being mainly 
in the hands of Lodhas, Ckamars, and Kachhis. Theie are few 
grain rents left, lump rents on mixed holdings being the rule. 
Seventy per cent, of the cash rent holdings are held by occu- 
pancy tenants and only thirty per cent, by non-occupancy tenants. 
The area held as s%r and MmdJcasht has dee: cased since the 1873 
settlement, but there has been an i net ease in that held lent-fiee. 
The Settlement Officer’s standard rates vaiy from Its 10-8-0 per 
acre on irrigated gauhan to 12 annas on the worst qua ity of 
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unin igated bhur, these rates representing the rates of occupancy 
tenants of over 20 years standing. The revenue assessed is now 
Rs. 21,176 as compared with Rs 21,890 at the previous settle- 
ment and an expiring demand of Rs. 18,141. Ten thousand 
five hundred and thirty-four acres, or more than half the cul- 
tivated area, are owned by village communities of Th&kuis and 
Brahmans, and of the rest 7,164 acres aio owned in single sanun- 
d&ri The principal proprietors are the Bandas of met uza 
Ckhachha, the ICayasths of Ali Ivhcia, and the Muhammadans 
owning Rajwaua and other property. The Bi airmans hold 
Alipur Patti kltas and shares in other villages, and practically 
all the remainder is held by Thakurs. The Birch family, which 
at onetime held most of the pargana, has now disappeared. The 
founder of m was originally an officer in Sindhi&T service and a 
shrewd man of business, who became a successful indigo planter. 
But with his death the fortunes of the family declined, and the 
only trace? of it that now survive are a few tomb-stones in Main- 
pun and the ruins of a house at Alipur Patti. 

There are no towns in the pargana and no good loads. 

ALLAHABAD, Pargana and Tahsil Bhongaon, 

This village, named also Uahabans, lies m 27° 9' N. and 79° 
l7 ; E.j eight miles distant from Bhongaon to the south-east, and 
had, m 1901, a population of 3,024 The area of the village is 
2,978 acres and it p.^ys Ks. 4,100 in revenue. There are 19 
hamlets. The zanundar is Hawaii Mehdi Ali Khan of Shamsabad, 
district Farrufehabad, and most of the cultivators are occupancy 
tenants. The inhabitants are, for the most part, Makajans, Mar- 
Maria, Brahmans, Kunjias, Faqns, Chamavs, and Kahars, and 
though the great majority of them are engaged in agriculture a small 
proportion do some business as shopkeepers in the bazar, where 
a market is held twice a week, on Thursdays and Sundays. The 
Milage contains a school, a post-office, and a shop for the sale of 
liquor and dings, and a little way off to the east there is the 
tomb of a Musalman saint of considei able local celebrity to which 
both Hindus and Musalmans repair after the Thursday market 
with prayers and offerings. The tomb is especially frequented 
by women on these oceae oub 
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ANGAUTHA, Pargann and Tahs%l Maikpum. 

This large village, in 27° 10' X and 79° 5' E., lies sis miles 
south-east of Mampuri town The village lands cover a total area 
of 4,681*84 acres, of which 1,9S3 acres are cultivated, nearly one- 
fourth of the cultivation being iirigated fiom the canal. Theie 
aie 15 hamlets. The village consists of one maltnl belonging to 
Mt Earn Piari, a Khattri of Cawnpore, and pays Government 
revenue to the amount of Ks. 5,500. The population in 1 901 num- 
bered 2,510 persons, of whom 15 were zanaadars, 1,79] cultiva- 
te! s, and 222 labourers. Theie is a vernacular school in the 
village. 


AEAOI7, Pargina and Tah&ii ShikohaBaD. 

This village, m 27° 2 ' N. and 78° 4P E., lies about two miles 
fiom the railway station of the same name on the Shihohabad- 
Eanukhabad branch, of the East Indian Railway. It is situattd 
on the Agra road about seven miles from Sirsaganj, eight from 
Shikohabadand 24 from Mainpuri. The population in 1901 num- 
bered 1,430, distributed over four hamlets in addition to the mam 
site, and the aiea at survey was 2,580 acres. The site of the vil- 
lage is an old hhera, to the north of which hows the liver Songar, 
crossed by a bridge on the Mampuri road. The oam in do re, aro 
Sanadh Brahmans, and the cultivators Lodhas, Ahirs, Brahmans 
and Chamars, The form of land-tenure is pattidari, and the 
seven mahals of which the village consists are assessed at R«. 3,240 
for purposes of land revenue. A fair in honour of Debi is held 
herein the months of Chait and Ko.ar every year. A village 
school and a small bazar are to he found here, and close to the 
bazar is an encamping-ground for troops, where lie buried two 
soldiers of the 2nd Field Battery, who were drowned in a tank at 
Bharaul while shooting there in 1891. 


AUNG, Pargana and Tahsil Bhovgaok. 

This village, m 27° 10' IN', and 79° 15' E , is aboutsix miles 
to the south-east of Bhongaon. It contains 22 hamlets and a 
total population of 3,000. The village covers an area of 3,161 
mies, is irrigated by a canal minor and pays Rs. 4,000 in land 
revenue The zwmmdars aro Thakurs and most of their tenants 



have occupancy rights The village is a very old one, contain- 
ing two temples of soma antiquity, and an annual fair m honour 
of Dehi is held in it in the month of Chart It is unconnected by 
anything but rough cart tracks with the rest of the district. 


AURANDH, Parg ina and Tahsil Bhoxgaon. 

This village, in 2 j° 21/ N. and 79' 14' E , lies two miles noith 
of Sultanganj and ten from Mainpuri. The population m 
1901 was 2,400, spiead over the mam village and eight subsidiary 
hamlets. The principal residents me Bi airmans and Thakurs. 
The village constitutes one 9 nahal owned by Thakur Het Singh 
and assessed to Rs. 3,700 land revenue. There is a fairly largo 
tank to the west of the main site and a village school. 

AUREN PANE ARIA, Pargzna and Tahsil Maihpitki. 

This considerable village, in 21° 14' JST. and 79° 4/ E,lies on 
the Mainpuri- Etawah road two miles to the south of Mainpuri 
town Consisting of nine ■tmhah and eleven hamlets, it covers a 
total area of 4,615 acres, of which 1,592 acres are under cultiva- 
tion Nearly all the cultivated aiea is irrigated fiom the Nagar- 
ia distributary which passes through the village. The zamindars 
are Chauhan Rajputs, and the annual revenue is Rs 3,207. 
In 1901 the inhabitants numbered 2,879, of * whom 509 were 
emu ndars, 1,598 cultivators and 252 labourers. The village is a 
lecruitmg ground for Rajputs of the 8 th Bengal Cavalry. There 
is a vernacular school in the village. 


BARAGAON, Parg >rtm and Tahsil M ustafaba d. 

This village, in 27° 15' 3'' N. and 78° 44' 42" E„ distant 
23 miles west fiom Mainpuri and three miles east of .Jasrana, lies 
in pargana Mnstafabad. It is a principal station of the Great 
Trigonometrical Survey, and the lower or ground-mark stone lies 
on a mound within the village, a foot below the crest, and is 
surmounted by a tower 45 feet 2 inches high and about 14 feet 
square at the top, with a hollow coie and a gallery at the bottom 
foi reference to the station-mark, which shows 573 30 feet above the 
level of the sea. In 1901 the population, contained in four hamlets 
lies dcs tic ma n site u mbered 1 844 soi la of whom 139 were 
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znmindars, 874 cultivators and 230 labourers. The village 
consists of four mahals, covering a total area of 2,575 acres, out of 
which 1,212 acres are under cultivation. There is a vernacular 
school m the village. 

BARNAHAL, Pargana Barnahal, Tahsd Karhal. 

This village, m 27° 5 / 17. and 7S° 55' E., is distant 20 miles 
south from Mainpuri and 10 miles west from Karhal. It has a 
population of 2,461 souls spread over five hamlets besides the 
main site and an area of 1,571 ncies and pays a land revenue of 
Rs, 8,450. The village is owned by the Raja of Tmva in Far- 
rukhabad (now under the Court of Wards), and most of the 
tenants have occupancy rights. Located here are a village post- 
office, a hcdqabo'ndb school and a cattle-pound. Markets are 
held every week on Monday and Friday and an annual 
fair on the day of the Rum Nauvn. Barnaka) now gives its name 
to the old pargana of Bibamau, formerly known asBehli-Jakhan, 
Dehli is a corruption of Ihhuli, a village four miles to the south ot 
Barnahal. 


BARN A HAL Pargana. 

Pargana Bar nahal, one of the two pargauas foiming the 
Karhal tahsil, is bounded on the north by paigana Clhiror ; on 
the west by Shikohabad , on the south by pargana Etawah of the 
Etawah. district ; and on the east by pargana Kaihal Its area is 
91 68 square miles or 58,607 acres, and it contains 107 mauta s. 
With the exception of 20 villages situated to the north and north- 
east, the whole pargana lies to the south of the Sengar. The villages 
to the north of this river assimilate m their soil to the loam of 
Glnror and Karhal, with occasional tracts of usar, while to the 
south of it the soil resembles that found m Shikohabad and 
contains much more silica in its composition. The drainage too 
is more rapid, yhils arc of rarer occunence and the proportion 
of VjSar to the total area is smaller. High tiauts of sand occur in 
belts parallel to the course of the Sengar and near its banks, and 
m these the soil is poor and the surfaeo uneven and often broken 
up by ravines. The prevailing soil is a light rich yellow loam, 
forming a so t of mean between pure loam and sand and uatui 
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ally little inferior to loam, over which it has, indeed, the advant- 
age of being comparatively free from usar. The Sengar, though 
a fair-Bized river containing more or less water throughout the 
year, is not of much service to the cultivator. Its tarai is poor 
and sandy, its alluvial deposits infertile, and the depth of its 
channel renders it useless for irrigation. The Aganga, which 
flows through the southern corner of the pargana and joins the 
Sengar m the Etawah district, is little more than a drainage 
inalci , drying up immediately after the rains and hence of no 
practical importance. Canal irrigation £10111 the Etawah branch 
of the Lower Ganges Canal reaches only the strip of country to 
the north of the Sengar, and wells, therefore, mostly unlmed are 
the main source of the water-supply The spring is almost 
invariably reached even by earthen wells, except m the high sandy 
tracts along the Sengar. There has, however, been some deteriora- 
tionin this respect latterly owing to the recent cycle of dry yeais. 
There is only one really important yhil — that, at Saj Hajipur — 
but there are minor ones at Chandikra, Keshopur, Pairar-Shahpur 
and Nitaoli The cultivated area is 85,895 acres as compared 
with 35,428 acres at the previous settlement. Seven thousand two 
hundred and forty-eight acres are recorded as culturable (fallow and 
waste) and 14,194 acres as incapable of cultivation. The compara- 
tive figures at the previous settlement were 5,108 and 15,470, 
respectively, the differences being probably due to the more 
exact measurements of the recent survey carried out by profes- 
sional agency. Groves cover 1,270 acres, an area only 94 acres 
less than thatwhich they occupied in 1873 The irrigable areais 
31,956 acres as compared with 31,042 acres recorded at the last 
settlement. Of this 4,919 acres (north of the Sengar) are in igated 
from the canal, 26,115 acres from wells and 922 from other sources. 
The irrigated area in a normal year is well above half the cultivated 
area and is over the district average. Of the wells 298 are masonry, 
247 half masomy, and 3,751 are earthen wells. The pargana is 
practically an earthen well tract. The principal rabi crops are 
wheat and barley, alone and in combination with gram and 
poppy, while the khar if harvest consists for the most part of maize, 
cotton, juar and bujra, the last three being almost invariably grown 
in combination with arhar Since the last settlement there has 
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been an increase m the double-cropped area, and also m that under 
poppy and garden-crops, maize, cotton raised with arhar , and 
mixed crops generally. Sugar-cane has declined, as have also 
wheat and bnjra 

The principal cultivating castes, in order of importance, are 
Akira, Brahmans, Thakurs and Kachkis. The occupancy aiea, 
6T76 per cent of the whole, shows a considerable increase, though 
both sir and khudhiskt have fallen off. The average size of occu- 
pancy holdings has diminished, though not to the same extent as 
that of non-occupancy ones, and the average incidence of non- 
occupancy rents has risen 68 pei cent in the last 80 years, being 
now Us. 6*20 per acre, while that of occupancy rents now stands 
at Es. 4*94 per aero, a rise of 16 per cent. Lump rents on 
mixed soil holdings prevail. 

The present revenue demand is Es. 93,631, and that of the 
previous settlement was Rs. SO, 650 There has thus been an in- 
crease of 4*44 per cent. The first settlement (1210 — 1212 Fash) 
fixed the demand at Es 99,223 ; the second (1213 — 1215 Fash ) at 
Rs. 1,00,1 26 ; the third ( 12 1 6 — • 1219 Fa sli) at Ea. 1,01,825 ; while the 
average of five years preceding Mr Gubkins’ settlement in 1839 
was Es 1,02,756. In the first year of Mr. Gubbins’ settlement 
the demand was Es. 87,457, in the second Es. 88,430, in the third 
Es, 88,713, and at the expiration of the settlement it had fallen 
to Es. 81,980. Notwithstanding the seventy of the demand 
during the early settlements the collections were easily realized 
up to 1834, when over Es. 10,000 wue outstanding, while in 1839 
considerably over alakb and a half remained uncollected. From 
that year onwards no difficulty was experienced in getting in the 
reduced revenue, and m 1871 Mr. McConaghey once moie raised 
the demand to Es 89,310, 

This pargana is a puiefy rural tract with a population of 
43,767 m 1901 as compared with 42,593 in 1872, This and the 
leighbouring pargana of fvavhal were the only ones in the 
district which lost no population between 1881 and 1891, though 
there was a decline during the next decado With excellent 
surface drainage, and’ irrigation mainly derived from, earthen 
wells, it is bettei adapted to stand wet than dry seasons. There are 
no towns Barnahal itself being a mere village with several site? 
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approached only by village tiacka. The new Shikohabad-Earrakh- 
abad railway just touches the extreme north-west corner, and 
the only two loads, One from Karhal to Sirsaganj and. the othei 
from Ghiror to Karhal, aie both nnmetalled The pargana is 
therefore very badly off for communications. Co-parcenary 
communities hold roughly one half the pargana, but both they 
and joint W/nmd®; i have been losing since last settlement. 
Brahmans hold 26,075 acres, a gain of 4,580 acres since 1873, 
and Thakurs, chiefly Chauhan, Bais and Baghel, hold 19,950 
acres, having lost 6 021 acres dining the same period. 
A-hirs come next, aud after them. Musalmans, Banins and 
Mahajans, 

BAS AIT, Pargana Ivisnxi, Tahsil Btiokgaov. 

This village, in 27° N. and 79° 20' E.. lies two miles 
south-east of Kishni. Its population in 1901 was 2,680, spread 
over the mam village and 11 subsidiary hamlets. The main 
castes are Brahmans and Eaohhis. It is one ruahul owned by 
the Thakur of Saman as manager of the Bam Chandra temple 
and assessed to Its. 4,700 land revenue. A large and important 
ijhxl which holds water foi the greater part of the ninter adjoins 
the northern edge of the main site, A village bank under the 
piesidency of the xomb/idar is located heie. 

BEWAB, Parymia and Taksd Bewae. 

This village, in 27° 14' N. and 79° 21' E., lies on the Grand 
Tiunk Road at the point where it, is crossed by the Etawah- 
Eairukhabad road, 17 miles east of Maiupuii It has a fair 
bazar containing a number of shops for the sale of cloth, grain, 
and sweetmeats, which clo a considerable amount of trade. There 
is a police station in the town as well as village schools for both 
boys and girls, a canal bungalow, a military encamping-ground, 
a cattle-pound, a post-office, and shops for the sale of country 
liquor and drugs. The village comprises six hamlets and three 
wtctkals covering an area of 2,325 acres and paying land revenue 
to the amount of Ids. 1,915. The earmndars are chiefly Brahmans 
and Kayasths- and the cultivators, who are of various castes, are 
print pally occupancy tenants The name wh eh is locally 
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pronounced Berw&r, is said to be derived from the her shrub 
which is common in the neighbouring jungles. 

BE WAR Pargana. 

Pargana Bewar in the Bhongaon tahsil lies south of the Kali 
Kadi opposite to pargana Shamsabad in the Farrukhabad dis- 
trict. It has pargana Kishni as its boundary on the east, and 
pargana Bhongaon on the south and west. Its total area is 
27,704 acres or 43-29 square miles, of which 2,890 acres arc non- 
culturable, 903 acres are planted with groves, 5,034 acres are 
culturable (waste or fallow) and 15,877 acres are now under 
cultivation. In 1873 only 11,324 acres were cultivated, and 
in 1890-91 when, owing to deterioration, a revision of settlement 
was undertaken, the cultivated area was only 12,893 acres. In 
the settlement report of 1873 this pargana was described as 
"decidedly the worst in the district. It is situated in the nor- 
thern portion of the Kali Kadi and Isan cluab, and contains a 
large percentage of wretched sandy soil covered with leans grass 
and almost entirely devoid of irrigation ” The opening of the 
Bewar canal has made an immense difference, but "the pargana has 
been very susceptible to variations m climatic conditions in the 
past, and parts of it may still be looked upon as precarious. The 
alluvial belt along the Kali Kadi here deteriorates into a stretch 
of sandy soil, and there is little of the good loam met with beside 
that river in other parganas. In fact real loam is found only- 
in a small patch in the south-eastern comer. Except for this 
and the Kali Kadi tarai the paigana consists of bhur and light 
loam, bhur preponderating. Much of the latter, especially the 
sand hills following the course of the Kali Kadi, is hardly fit 
for cultivation. Jhils and tals are rarely met with, the only consi- 
derable one being at Paraunkha in the south-east m the loam 
tract and two at Nagla Penth and Bajhera. Until 1880 the 
facilities for irrigation were scanty, the general character of the 
earthen wells being inferior, as in comparatively few of them 
can the true spx mg be reached, while in many the supply from 
percolation is so deficient that bullocks cannot be worked with 
profit. The subsoil is as a rule so indifferent, and in the worst 
sandy tracts is so bad, that even masonry wells ot be sunk 
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with success. However, in 1881-82 the Bewar branch canal 
was opened, and, though closed for a few years after the Kadi ai 
aqueduct disaster m 1885, has since been working regularly and 
has effected a great improvement in the character of the par- 
gana, so far as its influence extends. The irrigable area, 
which in 1S40 was 5,291 acres and 8,775 acres in 1873, now 
amounts to 13,142 acres, though the real benefit conferred by the 
canal is, of course, very much greater than these figures show. 
The actual irrigated area in any ordinary year ia 42 per cent, of 
the cultivated area, or considerably below the district eve. age 
The figure, however, is a high one for these provinces. The niiu- 
cipal rail crop is wheat, which, eithei alone or m combination 
with otviCr crops, occupies half tie v<dn area, which is now ku g j r 
by 50 per cent, than the Jehanf area, The latter harvest con ,ishs 
chiefly of maize and juctr or bajrtv with arhar Since t .c last 
settlement the area under wheat and poppy has increased consi- 
derably, and that under maize, cotton, potatoes, tobacco and garden 
crops to a loss extent, and as elsewhere in the district theie is a 
tendency towards double-cropping after maize and mixed crops. 

In regard to rents the general rule is lump rents on composite 
holdings of mixed soils. Privileged rents as such do not pre- 
vail. There is, however, a comparatively large area under 
grain rents apart from those met with in fluctuating soils Here 
the system, encouraged chiefly by Bais Thakur landholders, 
is merely a convenient arrangement for securing to the proprietors 
a stock of gram The occupancy holding area, though lees 
than m adjoining parganas, is still roughly one-half of the total 
holdings area, and represents almost the whole of the, tenants’ 
area. The standard circle rates sanctioned at the recent settlement 
varied from Rs. 9*19 in irrigated gauhan to Re, *68 for the 
lowest quality of unimg&ted bhw. 

The first assessment of the pargana as constituted in 1802-03, 
when it formed part of the Farrukhabad district, amounted 
to Rs 11,867, which was left unchanged till the third settlement, 
when it was raised to Re. 15,968, eventually rising to Rs. 17,693 
before 1836. In that year the demand was raised to Rs. 19,824 
including two resumed wbuafi plots, but was again reduced in 
1846 46 to Rs 14 347 gradually rising to Rs 16 826 in 1850-51 

13 
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Nine villages were then added to it. and the revenue for the whole 
pargana as it now stands was in 1868-69 Rs. 19,307. At the 
last settlement the demand was raised to Rs. 24,940, but again 
reduced in 1890-91. The revenue now declared is Rs. 26,060. 

The principal castes to which cultivators belong are Tha- 
kurs, Ahirs, Kachhis, Brahmans, and Chaxnars. The largest 
area is held by Thakurs and Ahirs, the least industrious and 
skilful of all farmers, 'lhakurs hold practically all the sir and 
their rents in general are low, mamly owing to relationship to 
the proprietors. Ahirs also hold at low rents, but this is because 
they are as a rule settled in poor villages. 

The present population is 21.943, an increase of 21 64 per cent, 
since last settlement, and of 35 94 per cent, between 1S91 and 1901. 
The density is 510 to every square mile of total area, and 757 
to every square mile of the cultivated area This increase is 
entirely confined to the agricultural portion of the population, 
and it illustrates the precarious character of the pargana and the 
improvements effected by the canal. There is no town in the 
pargana, Bewar khas being the nearest approach to one, with a 
population of 4,209 and a fairly large and important bazar. 
The railway passes through the north-west corner of the pargana 
and a road may some day be constructed from Bewar khas to 
Mota Station, The village is otherwise well situated in respect of 
communications, lying at the point of intersection of the Etawah- 
Farrukhabad and Grand Trunk roads. An unmetalled road 
connects the station at Dayanatnagar Mota with Alipur Patti and 
the Grand Trunk Road. Except on these two metalled roads 
communications are difficult, especially along the sandy Kali 
Nadi tract. 

The hereditary aavnndars are theBais Thakurs, descendants 
of those who originally colonized the pargana, and of whom 28 
lecognizable branches now survive, the two main ones being 
those of Saidpur and Rampur. Other important branches are those 
owning Bajhera and Chi Runs a.. These Thakurs are now for the 
most part m possession of minute shares averaging only 12 acres. 
The Raja of Tirwa, a Bagliela Thakur. holds the large village of 
Paraunkha. The property now’ in the possession of the Kayasths of 
Rnrar the descendants qf the old Kt^nungo families, is practically 
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restricted, to a pait of Be war khas. The money-lending castes 
have not yet secured any great hold of the pargana, hut the 
Brahmans, though isolated,, are increasing their possessions. 

The only historical interest of the pargana centres in the 
village Paraunkha, on account of the adventure there of the 
Emperor Akbar, which has been described in Chapter V. 

BEAD AST, Pargam and Tahsll Shikohabaix 
This village, in 26° 59' K and 73° 50' E., lies at a distance 
of about two miles from the railway station of the same name 
on the East Indian Railway, and some 13 miles from Shikohabad, 
If is a pattida.n village with an area of 3,259 acres, 18 hamlets, 
and a population of 3,1 22, and pays Rs, 5,200 in land revenue 
The 'iamindars are Dhakara Thai ms, and the cultivators Thakurs, 
Ahirs and Lodhas. The village includes 18 hamlets and con- 
tains a village school and a branch post-office. A market is held 
here every Tuesday and Friday and a fair in the month of 
Ohait during the Huh festival. 

BHADANA, Pargana and TahsU Mcstavabad. 

This village, m 27° 24' N. and 78° 36' E., lies 38 miles to 
the west of Mainpuri and 14 miles north-west of Jasrana. It 
covers a total area of 2,563 acres, of which 1,678 aeies are cul- 
tivated, a little more than one-third of the cultivated area being 
irrigated from the canal. There are nine outlying hamlets. 
There is one rnahal yielding Rs 4,380 a year m revenue to 
Government. In 1901 the population numbered 2,605 souls, of 
whom 127 were ZLt/nnndars, 1,31 2 cultivators and 224 labourers. 
The zamindars are Thakurs and Ahirs. There is a vernacular 
school in the village. 

BHANWAT, Pargana and TahsU Bsostgaos. 

This village, m 27° 9' N. and 79° 7' E., lies some six miles 
south of Mainpuri on the unmetalled road to Samian and had, 
m 1901, a population of 2,112 persons. The area of the village 
is 3,145 acres with 11 hamlets and it pays Rs. 8,500 in land 
revenue The zamindars are chiefly Thakurs Brahmans and 
Ka^asths and the cultivators cons a\ for the most part of Ahira 
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and Lodhas. The village is situated on a high mound or hhero, 
with a big jhil to the north-east of it, and contains a large ruined 
building formerly the property of an old Thakur family The 
Cawnpore branch of the Lower Ganges Canal passes the southern 
corner of this village and there is a canal bungalow close to the 
bridge. The village contains a cattle-pound and a shop for the 
sale of liquor and drugs. 


BHARAUL, Pargcina and Tahsil Shikohabad. 

This village, iu 27° 11' N. and 78° 48' E., is situated on the 
Agia-Mainpuii road, 10 miles from Shikohabad and 20 miles 
fiom Mainpnri. It is a pattidari village with five inhabited 
sites containing a population, according to the last census, of 
2,245 inhabitants The total area is 2,147 awes and the land 
revenue Rs. 0,900. The principal castes are Ahns, Lodhas 
B ahmans, Kayastbs and Chamars. The village possesses a 
school and a post-office, and a market is held m the bazar eveiy 
Wednesday and Saturday. It was here that in 1857 the Ahiis 
had a desperate fight with the rebel Raja of Mampun, in which 
Indrajit, the brother of Karan Singh, lost his life. On the 
restoration of order proprietary rights iu one and a half villages 
were conferred upon the family, which now owns seveial villages. 
Its present head is Chaudhri Sarnam Singh, a man of great 
influence and position. 


RHOISTG-AOIn, Parg<wa and Tahsil Bhoetgaon 
This town, m 27° 17' N. and 79° 14' E, is the headquarters 
of the tahsil of the same name and lies at the junction of the Agra 
load with the Grand Trunk Road about nine miles to the east of 
Mampun. The alternative spellings of the name are Bhuingaon 
and Bhogaon, the latter being however a misspelling. The 
population of the town according to the census of 1901 is 5,582, 
of whom 2,915 are males and 2,667 females Classified according 
to religions there aie 3,687 Hindus, 1,776 Musalmans and 119 
others. The town is a very old one and includes the sites of three 
villages— Bhongaon, Mahabatpur and Ahmadpur. The Grand 
drunk Road passes right through the town, dividing it into i vo 
unequal parts the larger of which us on the north, while the 
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tahsil with its buildings is situated to the south. Shops 
line both sides of the road, and with, its railway station, 
Public Works Department rest house, police station, hospital, 
cattle -pound, sc inti, post-office, upper prunaiy school, and 
liquor and drugs shops, Bhongaon may fairly be classified as a 
town, Act XX of 1856 is in force and the sanitation is attended 
to under its provisions, a good deal having recently beon done 
by filling up and levelling insanitary hollows and uneven ground. 
The ton a site is long and narrow and somewhat raised above the 
level of the surrounding country, especially towards the south 
where the surface dips down, to form an extensive jIuL The 
central road is -well kept and clean, and from it turns off the 
winding lane which runs through and past the ohl bazar. The 
houses generally are built of mud and the few brick-built ones 
that exist are so scattered as to be scarcely noticeable. To the 
west of the town, near the point where the Grand Trunk and 
Agra roads meet, is the socrft't. a good sized enclosure with its 
mud buildings, little used now that the railway has taken the 
place of the Grand Trunk Boad, The temple of Mahadeo, built 
foi Dwarka Das, a SaraogiBaaia, stands near the set rat but a little 
removed from the road and contains rooms foi the fiee accom- 
modation of poor travellers, who also receive a daily dole of 
grain Between, the temple and the tahsil is situated the police 
station, facing the tahsil buildings. The porno, or halting- 
place for carts, is adjacent to the tahsil, and next to it is the 
school building cooped up in a small enclosure Behind the 
school the surface slopes down to the great jhtl, and to the east of 
it starts the long bazar, A mosque and a small temple with a 
a very high steeple crown a mound in. the centre of the town dose 
to the Grand Trunk Boad. 

The whole town site, where not interfered with by excava- 
tions, drains into the j/ui, which in its turn, when full to over- 
flowing, drains by a noire into the Iaan Nadi three miles to the 
south of the town. The area of the town lands is 1,370 acres, 
assessed at Rs. 2,393 for land revenue. The form of tenure is 
the paMidart, Thakurs, Brahmans and Kayasths being the 
principal sam vncluT s. There is no special trade done in the 
town, though fl certain amount of husmees is carried on in 
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tobacco and the chief food grains. A small bazar has lately 
been established near the temple mentioned above. 


BHGNGAON Ptergana. 

Bhongaon, the largest of the four parganas which make up the 
tabsil of that name, stretches from the Ivali Nadi, which sepaiatess 
it on the north from pargana Aliganj in the Etah district, along 
the ^ hole length of the east of the tahsil to pargana Karhal on 
the south. It is bounded on the noith-west by Alipur Patti, 
on the west by parganas Mainpuri and Knraoli, and by pargana 
Kishni on the east. 

Its physical features are varied, and it has been described 
as [< made np of stray pieces of the adjacent parganas, the 
meeting-place of all surrounding varieties of soils . . . . 

Every class of soil, every quality of cultivation, every caste of 
cultivator, every kind of tenure and all the varieties of iniga- 
fcion are found within it.” The pargana is drained by the Kali 
Nadi on the north, the lean in the centre and the Arind in the 
south. Along the Kali Nadi there is an alluvial belt, which 
rapidly gives way to a sandy soil. Midway between the Kali 
and Isan there is a considerable wedge of loam, which, as it 
approaches the Isan and gets within the influence of its drainage 
action, deteriorates into sand. Sand ridges are found on both 
sides of the river, and beyond these to the south there is the great 
loam tract. 

The Kali Nadi tract consists of lowlying lands rising 
abruptly into sandy ridges, with occasional strips of loam inter- 
vening In 1873 this tract seems to have been in a high state 
of fertility, but it subsequently suffered from heavy iain& and 
floods, and in 1877 the Settlement Officer revised his assess- 
ment, reducing it by Ks 6,850 for five years. There w 7 as how- 
ever no improvement, and in 1885 the whole region was devas- 
tated by the great flood from the broken Nadrai aqueduct, 
which led to another revision in 1891-92. Since then there has 
been a slow recovery, assisted by a cycle of dry years, but in. 
several villages the damage seems to bo permanent. The blmv 
tiaet was remarkable in this as in other parganas of the tahsil 
fer the prevalence of kans grass during the e ghties, and the 
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outbreak was aggravated by the heavy rainfall at the end of the 
period. The revision of 1891-92 afforded relief here also, and 
there has been considerable improvement since. No villages 
are now seriously affected, but the tract must he considered 
precarious. The principal jhils aie at Anna, Asauh, Kinawar. 
Bhanwat, Rui, Bilon, Aurandh. Manehhana, Chitam, Dalippnr 
Naraini. Pundri and Patna Tilua 

The total area of the pargana, is 174,683 aeies j of which 96,345 
acres (as compared with 98,382 at the last settlement) were cul- 
tivated in the year of lecoid. Of the cultivated area 77,984 
acres were reckoned as irrigable (as against 57,557 at the pre- 
vious settlement), 39,902 from canals, 20,221 from wells, and 
11,861 from other sources. At the last settlement the canal 
only commanded 14,876 acres, while wells accounted for 88,054. 
As a rule only a little more than half the cultivated area is 
irrigated in the year, or about the same percentage as for the 
whole district The culturable area (waste and fallow) at the 
recent settlement W'as 25,855 acres, 4,000 acres in excess 
of the previous estimate ; 4,069 acres were under groves and 
48,405 acres were found to bo incapable of cultivation. At the 
last settlement cultivation was found to have increased by 29 per 
cent since 1840, and irrigation by 44 per cent. 

The increase in irrigation is almost entirely confined to the 
bhur tract, and is due to the opening of the new Bewar Canal. 
Distributaries of the Cawnpore branch of the Lower Gauges 
Canal also serve the pargana, but their rearrangement has 
caused a deficiency in places. Masonry wells have increased 
from 90S to 1,008 during the last thirty years, and though the 
area irrigated from wells has slightly fallen off in the period, the 
loss has been more than made up by the large increase in 
canal irrigation. There has been a slight rise in the number of 
ploughs and plough-cattle, though other cattle have decreased in 
number, probably owing to the substitution of canal for well 
irrigation 

In the rabi season the principal crops are wheat, barley and 
gram, both alone and in combination," while rice, bajvd, juffl*) 
maize, cotton and sugarcane occupy a large area in the khorif, 
A detailed table is gi\ en "n the appendix S ince the last settlement 
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there has been a decrease m the cultivation of cotton and 
sugarcane and a remarkable rise in wheat, poppy, garden crops 
and maisa, and the dofash area has increased by 305 per cent. 
Rents have risen considerably : occupancy rents by 23 69 and 
non-occupancy rents by 87'08 per cent., mainly on account of 
the extension of canal irrigation. Chain rents are seldom, met 
with except in uncertain tracts, the usual arrangement being to 
pay lump rents on holdings of mixed soils, with consi&eiable 
variations for the different kinds The new rates have a greater 
lange than those fixed at the last settlement, varying from 
R« 12-7-6 for the best quality or irrigated gaubcm to Ids. 3-4-6 
on the lowest class of the same soil when unimgated, while the 
rates for bhur vary from Rs. 5-10-6 for the best to 12 annas for 
the poorest, with many intermediate lates. The revenue demand 
is now Rs. 1,S9,839, or 5*10 per cant, m excess of that declared 
at the last settlement, with an incidence of Rs. 1-96 per cultivated 
acie. There are 237 villages, the same number as at the last 
settlement, though the number of inhabited sites has risen from 
665 to 798. Of the 407 makals, 126 are held in single zam mdari 
tenure, 117 m joint zamindan, 43 m perfect pattidan and 
115 in imperfect pattidcui'i , and 6 in bAatyacAarn, each proprietor 
holding on the average 29 acres only, as compared with 62 at 
the former settlement. The chief proprietors are communities, 
mostly of Chauhan Thakurs, who still hold 101,564 acres of the 
total area, Both they and the Ahir communities have lost 
gioimd considerably since the last settlement, though the greatest 
loams, have been the Kayasths, the descendants of the Kanuugos 
who acquired extensive possessions in this pargana under native 
rule. Brahmans have increased then holdings by 7,661 acres 
and now possess a quarter of the pargana j Musaltnans, who 
thirty years ago owned only 733 acres, have now ovoi ten times 
as much, and the money-lending classes have seeuied a firm 
footing, particularly the Mahajans, who in 1873 were not to be 
found in the list of proprietors and are now in possession of 4,293 
aeies. Of individual proprietors the largest is the Raja of 
Mainpuri, who also receives mahkana fiom 81 vi llag es. 
Among the cultivating classes Thakurs and Ahirs greatly pre- 
ponderate both as tenants and in respect of the s%r and khudkasht 
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areas, while their rents are the lowest, but there is a strong leaven 
of Kaehbis Brahmans and Chamars. 

In 1901 the population of the pargana was 131,185, an 
mciease of 12*2 per cent, since 1891, but of only 10-27 since 
1872, owing to a very considerable decrease during the eighties 
caused by the serious deterioration of the bhur tract. The 
density is now 488 to the square mile of total area, and 849 pel 
square mile of cultivation. There are no towns except qasbcc Bhon- 
gaon, with 5,582 inhabitants, and the tract is solely agricultural. 
There are not many roads m the pargana. Qasbu Bhongaon 
lies on the Grand Trunk Road from Allahabad to Delhi, which 
connects it with Bewar and Famikhabad to the east and with 
Kuraol; and the Etah district to the west. There is a metalled 
load, the Agra branch, of the Grand Trunk Road, connecting die 
town with Mainpuri city, and the metalled Etawah-F atehgarh 
road runs through the eastern corner of the pargana between 
Kishni and Bewar. The principal unmetalled road runs from 
Mainpuri through the south-west- of the pargana to Saman end 
Kishni, but the interior of the pargana is for the most part only 
seived by village tracks of various degrees of difficulty for 
wheeled traffic. The only bridge over the Isan is at Kusmara 
m the south-east, and the long stretch of the river from this 
point to the next bridge at Mainpuri is mostly impassable in 
the rains and difficult to cross at other times. The new Shikoh- 
abad-Farrukhabad railway now runs through a portion of the 
pargana, from Mainpuri to near qasba Bhongaon and onwards 
to the Kali Kadi 

Bhongaon was a pargana in the time of Akbar, but has 
undergone considerable changes since then. In the eighteenth 
century Kishni-Kabiganj was separated irom it, and at the 
settlement of 1840 four of its villages were transferred to Bewar 
and fifteen to Mainpuri, while 113 villages belonging to talwqa 
Manchhana, which itself originally formed a part of Bhongaon, 
were added to the pargana. 

BHONGAON TaksU. 

Bhongaon tahsil, comprising the parganas of Bhongaon, 
Alipur Patti, Bewar and Kirimi-K abig an j is the largest tahsil 
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in the district. Its area, according to the recent survey, is 458-64 
square miles, or 293,534 acres, of which 184,231 acres are 
cultivated. The Kali Nadi separates it on the north fiom 
parganas Aliganj of the Etah district and Shamsabad of 
Farrukhabad , on the east are parganas Sakrawa, Saurikh and 
Chhibramau in Farrulthabad j south of it ho the Bhartanan 
pargana of JEtawah, and paigaha Karhal, while parganas Main- 
pun and Kuraoli form its western boundary. It thus occupies 
the whole of the eastern portion of the Mampun district. Thiee 
rivers, the Kali Nadi, Isan and Annd, drain the tahsil, and its 
physical features are controlled by them. To the east the Kali 
and Isan are close together and the bhur soils which characterize 
the watershed of each merge into one another. Further west, how- 
ever, a little to the south-east of the town of Bhongaon, the Isau 
takes a decided sweep south waids, and the wide watershed, escap 
mg the scouring influences of the diamage, expands into a 
stretch of dumat soil. South of the Isan the tahsil lies within 
the southern loam tract, and it is here that most of the large 
natural reservoirs are found, though jhds and lakes of fair size 
exist m other parts of the tahsil. 

The tahsil forms a subdivision over which a full-powered 
officer of the headquarteis staff holds criminal and revenue juris- 
diction, and there is a tah s ildar with magi sternal powers stationed 
at Bhongaon. Kunwar Bhagwan Singh of Saman exercises 
honorary magisterial powers within the Kishni police circle • civil 
jurisdiction is exercised by the munsif at Mainpun. There are 
police stations m Bhongaon, Bowar and Kishni, and part of the 
tahsil also falls within the Karra, Mampuii and Kuraoli police 
circles. 

The cultivated area is now 184,281 acres, a decrease of 5,532 
acres since the last settlement, but confined to the bhur tract. 
Though the area irrigated from wells has decreased by 25,674 
acres, there is a net increase in irrigation, due to the canals, of 
28,743 acres. 

The census returns for 1901 show that the population was 
then 226,940, an increase of over thirty thousand since 1891. 
Of this total 123,246 were males. As in all other tahsils, Hindus 
uionnously prepondeiated over Mu sal mans there being 216 253 
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of the former to 9,730 of the latter. The most numerous of the 
castes composing this majority was that of the Chamars with 
30,055 members, and next to them came Kachhia with 25,398, 
while close behind were Ahirs with 24,464. Brahmans and Kajputs 
follow with ’almost identical numbers, the former having 18,320 
representatives and the latter only 20 less. Other important 
cartes are Lodhas, 14,011 ; Kahars, 10,671 ; Gadany as, 7,962 ; 
Koris, 7,563 , and Banias, 6,821. The tahsil is a purely agrienl- 
tuial tract, with but one town, qasba, Bhongaon, administered 
under Act XX, containing a population of 5,562, a large propor- 
tion of which is noil-agricultural and stimulates a considerable 
production of vegetables and garden produce in its suburbs, A 
good deal of tobacco is also grown in its vicinity for export, It 
has a small bazar, but there is scarcely any trade and the town 
is a very poor one. There are fairly large bazars at Bewar, Kus- 
mara and Alipur Patti, but they are of only local importance. 

Means of communication are still backward over a great 
part of the tahsil. The only budge over the Isan is at Kusmara, 
on the Etawah-Farrukhabad road, so that m the rains the tract 
to the south of that liver is practically cut off from communica- 
tion with the rest except at the cost of either long detours or a 
very considerable amount of difficulty and risk. The new 
railway from Shikohab&d to Farrukhabad with stations at 
Bhongaon and Mota will no doubt help to open out and develop 
the tahsil, but new roads will be required, and it will scarcely 
touch the southern portion of the tahsil. At piesent the Grand 
Trunk Koad runs through the northern portion from west to 
east, skirting the south of Alipur Patti and connecting the towns 
of Bhongaon and Bewar with each other and with the districts 
of Etah and Farrukhabad. There is a metalled road from qasba, 
Bhongaon to Mainpuri, while through Bewar runs another 
metalled highway from Etaw&h to Farrukhabad. The other 
road are merely village tracks of varying degrees of difficulty, 

CHHACHHA, Pargctna Alipot Patti, Tahsil Bhoxgaoh. 

This large village, in 27° 19^ N. and <9 IP E., is 
three miles north-west of Bhongaon and eight miles north- 
-cast of Ma njrari and had 'n 1901 a population of 2,804, 
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The area is 4,019 acres and the land revenue is Rs. 4,250, The 
village includes ten separate sites inhabited chiefly by Lodhas, 
Chamars, Kachhis and Ahirs, with a sprinkling of Kayasths and 
Brahmans, the descendants of the former eamindars. The 
cultivators are mostly occupancy tenants. There is a village 
school in this mau&ci. A partially metalled road connects the 
village with Alipur Patfci, and thence an unmetalled road runs 
to Mota on the railway. 

CHTTAUST, Pa/rga/m and Taksil Bhongao.n\ 

This village, m 27° 4' K. and 79° 13' E,, is situated two 
miles north-east of Saman on the Marapuri-Saman unmetalled 
road, Its population in 1901 was 2,170, the principal castes being 
Brahmans, Thakurs, Kachhis and Chamars. There are nine subsi- 
diary hamlets. The village constitutes one mahol owned jomfch 
by the Raja of Mampuri, Badri Parshad and Pitam Singh, and 
is assessed to Rs. 3,000 land revenue. There are two jfols to 
the north and south, and a tank to the north of the site. 


PIHULI, Pargana, Bamsahal, Tahsil Kabhal. 

This village, in 27° 2' N. and 7S° 5T E. ? is situated on the 
Sirsaganj-Karhal unmetalled road, at a distance of eight and nine 
miles respectively from each, and 28 miles from Mainpuri, Its 
population in 1901 was only 362, the principal castes being 
Banias, Brahmans, Thakurs and Musalmans The village com- 
prises three mahak owned by Rani Baisni Madho Kunwar, Kun war 
Jagannath Singh and Babu Ram of Karhal, and is assessed to 
Rs. 1,160 land levenue. A market is held twice a week on 
Saturdays and Tuesdays. There are a village school and three 
temples within the site, and two temples lie outside the village. 
The site is an ancient one, and a stone bearing a comparatively 
modern inscription was lately unearthed and removed to Main- 
puri. Relatively to its size the village is unimportant, but it 
was once the headquarters of the old tappa of the same n am e, 
connected with that of Jakhan m Etawah, under the combined 
name of pargana Dehli-Jakhan or Bibamau, which was subse- 
quently distributed between pargana Barnahal and the present 
pargana of Bibamaum Etawah. It was formerly owned by Ahirs 
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EK A, PargcLnct and Tahsil MtjstaT'ABAb. 

This large village, m 27° 24' N. and 78° 40' E., is distant 
about 34 miles from Mainpuri and 22 miles from Shikohabad. 
Its population in 1901 numbered 6,269 souls, of whom 50 were 
zammdars, 3,754 cultivators, 2lS traders, 81 artisans and 457 
labourers It contains 32 hamlets and an arta of 8,364 acres, and 
yields Rs. 12,400 as Government revenue. It contains, besides a 
small bazar, a first class police station, a post-office and a verna- 
cular school. The Arind flows close by the village on its north 
side, and near it is the mud foil of the zamindar of the place, 
who is a hereditary Raja, and whose family is a branch of 
the Partabnair stock of Chauhan Rajputs. Nearly three-quarters 
of the cultivated land (4,072 acres) of the village is^ irrigated from 
the canal. 

GHIROR, Pargana Ghiror, Tahvil Mainpuri. 

Ghiror, the chief village of the pargana of the same name, 
lies on the Agra branch of the Grand Trunk Road, in 27° 12' N 
and 78° 51' E,, 16 miles distant from Mainpuri and 14 miles 
from Shikohabad, Its population in 1901 numbered 2,631 souls, of 
whom 1,003 were cultivators, 247 tiadei’3 and 449 labourers, It 
contains an area of 1,902 acres and nine hamlets, and yields 
Rs. 2,650 annually as Government revenue. The village consists 
of one rncthal, in which 17 J shares out of 20 are hold in zamtndari 
tenure by the Raja of Mainpuri and the rest by Kanungoi 
Kavasths. It was formerly the site of a tahsil, and now contains a 
fust class police station, located in the old tahsil, a post-office, a 
cattle pound, a vernacular school and a bazar, while a market is 
held twice a week at which some business is done in cloth, grain 
and cattle Metalled roads connect the village with Jasrana, 
Shikohabad, Mainpuri and Kosma railway station, and an un- 
metalled but budged road with Kuiaoli. About five miles to the 
east is the Kosma station of the Shikohabad-Earrnkhabad Railway. 


GHIROR Pargana. 

Parg'ana Ghiror, m the south- west of the Mainpuri tahsil, is 
the second largess of the three parganaa of which that tahsil is 
composed. It is bounded on tbo north by pargana Sskit m Etah 
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andpargana Knraoli, on the west by pargana Mustafabad , oa 
the south by parganas Shikohabad and Barnahal; and od the 
east by pargana Mainpuii. The total area is 04,653 acres or 
147 90 square miles. 

The parg ana lies entirely in the central dwmat fa act. The 
surface is level except where subject to the action of the rivers 
Isan and Amid, the latter of which flows m a winding course 
through the centre of the pargana with a rich and clayey tar at, 
while the former tiaveises the northern portion but has here no 
sand on its banks and no tar at of any value. The Sengar flows 
through two villages m the south-east corner of the pargana ; 
exercising no perceptible influence. The Cawnpore and Etawah 
branches of the Lower Ganges Canal run along the watershed of 
these rivers, and though drainage cuts have been made to felieve 
waterlogged areas m ore might be done in parts of Kosma, Bidhuna, 
Gangs!, Nasirpur, Pacha war and NagL Pm mm, where water 
accumulates. The principal jhils are at Paohawar, Ghiior, 
Nag] a Puna u, Paizpiir, Bidhuna, Bigrai, Karaoh and Gangs! . 

The cultivated area is 39,729 acres as compared with 43,533 
at the previous settlement. There would appear, however, to be 
some room for doubt whether there has been any real loss, as the 
area at the last settlement would seem, to have included tracts of 
fallow and uncultivated land omitted in the figures of the present 
settlement. The cult arable area, ifallow and waste) is 13,290 
acres as against 12,415 recorded at the last settlement, and the 
area under groves is 935 acres, an increase of 258 acres since 1873. 
Thirty- seven thousand eight hundred and eighty-six acres are 
shown as irrigable as against 40,192 recorded at the previous 
settlement, but here again it is very doubtful whether the figures 
aro not misleading. Canal irrigation has certainly increased, but 
there has been a falling off in the area watered from Wells, 
This is due in pare to the substitution of canal water, but also to 
the fact that, owing to a general rise in the spring level in the 
vicinity of irrigation channels, the construction of earthen wells 
has become more difficult The actual irrigated area m any 
ordinary year is about 63 per cent, of the cultivated area, a 
figure well above the district average and second, only to that of 
pargana Karhal The principal crops are in the wheat and 
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barley, both alone and m combination, and poppy ; and in the 
kharif, ju&r and bajra, rice, maize and cotton. The area under 
poppy, maize, cotton, potatoes and tobacco, the most valuable crops, 
shows a large increase, though both indigo and sugarcane have 
declined. The double-cropped area has considerably increased 
since the last settlement. Thiee crops a year are commonly 
grown in the gauhctn, usually maize for the hhar if, bejhar or some 
other winter crop for the rabi, and melons or tobacco as a zaid 
ci op. The ciops sown on the dofa&U laud are wheat, bejhar or 
tobacco after maize, or, in some soils, peas after cotton 

The principal castes of cultivators are Ahirs and Thakurs, 
who, with the exception of the Kayasths, pay the lowest rents. 
Next come the Brahmans, Kachhis and Chamars. Thakurs, Ahns, 
and Brahmans hold the largest area of sir. The average size of 
occupancy holdings is about 4*65 acres, and of non-occupancy 
holdings 1 85 acre. The total occupancy area has slightly 
increased since the last settlement and the rental has risen from 
Rs. 4 40 to Rs. 4 78 per aero. The non-occupancy rental, on the 
other hand, has risen from Rs. 4 31 to Rs. 6T9 per acre, an 
increase of nearly 44 per cent. The rent rates fixed at this 
settlement vary fiom Rs. 11-2-0 f or^w uhan to Re. 1-6-6 for ma lyar. 

The sanctioned demand at the present settlement is Rs 1,01,295. 
A little more than half the pargana is still held by co-paicenary 
communities, while single summdari occupies about a fifth and 
joint mmmdart about a quarter of the area. The temne of the 
communities is still mainly imperfect pattidnri, but that held in 
perfect pattidari is tending to expand. Some 3,000 acres are 
held m bhmyaohara tenure. The number of proprietors has 
increased 50 pei cent., and that of the ondhals has doubled since 
last settlement, The average area held by each proprietor is now 
51 acres instead of the 78 acres of 30 years ago; but it is still 
rather more than in most other parganas of the district. Thakurs 
and Brahmans are still the largest owners, but both have recently 
been losing ground considerably. The chief Rhattris and Bam as 
who have replaced them are the two Cawnpore partners, Babu 
Bansi Dhar (Bama) and Babu Gopi Karam (Ehattri), who ha\ e 
jointly acquired villages of the Auneha to lugci from the 
lankrupt estate of the Brahman Chaudhri of Bishangarh in the 
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Farrukhabad district. Other considerable estates in the pargana 
are those of the Raja of Mainpuri, who owns the bulk of Ghiror 
khcis and the whole of Bamhrauli; the Raja of Awa, who holds 
shares in two villages ; Kunwar Ulfat Singh and his aunt, raises 
of Awa, who own nine entile villages ; Thakur Suraj Bakhsh 
Singh of Badahahpur and Thakur Bhagwan Singh of Kalhor, each 
of whom holds shares m five villages ; the present Registrar 
Eanungo of Mainpuri and his Kayasth relatives resident in 
Ghnor, who own ancestral shares in six villages ; the Chauhan 
Thaknrs, Khanjan Singh and others of Mainpuri ; and Chaudhri 
Tale Singh and Dehi Singh of Bharaul, the leading Ahir proprie- 
tors in this pargana. The Ahirs of Chi tain and Milaoli, the 
Mnhammadans of Xosma and the Kayasths of Auncha and 
Ghiror have added considerably to their possessions since the 
last settlement. Among the traders and speculators in land who 
have been ousting the hereditary landowners, the most prominent 
are the Mathuria Brahmans, Radis a Mohan and Deo Kishan of 
Mainpuri ; the Banias, Raja Ram and Ganga Ram of Kuraoli, 
and the late Thakur Tnkman Singh of Tindaoli in pargana 
Mampuri, who had purchased considerable landed property of 
recent years m this district. 

The population of the pargana is almost exactly the same as 
it was 80 years ago. In 1881 it had risen to 62,837, but ten years 
later it dropped to 57,871 and in 1901 it was 59,613, or only 152 
more than in 1S72. The decrease in the eighties was general 
throughout the district and has already been explained. The tract 
is a rural one, devoted to agriculture, and Ghiror, the headquarters 
of the pargana, though it has a certai n amount of trade and is an 
important cattle mart, is nothing more than a village. Other 
important villages and market places are Auncha, Kosma, Darbah 
and Kuchela, The Agra branch of the Grand Trunk Road was 
till lately the only metalled road, but the Jasraua-Ghiror-Kosma 
road has been recently constructed. Two unmetalled roads 
connect Ghiror with RuraoLi and Karhal and there are several 
smaller unmetalled roads connecting the bridges on the Cawnpore 
and Etawah canals. The new Shikohabad-Farrukhabad Railway 
traverses the east of the pargana almost parallel to and about 
three or four miles east of the Agra road 
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HATPAO, Pargana and Tahsil Bhowgacb. 

This village, in 27° 19' X anclTO 0 12' E., lies ninemiles to the 
east of Mampuri and a little to the south o£ the Nag aria distribu- 
tary, The population in 1901 was 2,259, the main caste being 
Thakurs There are no less than 20 subsidiary- hamlets, The 
village is divided into 21 mamals, assessed in all at R.s 3, ISO 
land revenue. An old fort by the side of a yhd stands on an old 
abandoned and elevated site that forms a considerable land-mark 
m the neighbourhood. 

JASRANA, Pargana and Tahsil Mostafabad. 

This large village, now the headquarters of the Mustafalad 
tahsil, lies on the high road from Shikohabad to Stab, about 
12 miles from the former and about 25 miles to the west of 
Mampuii, in 27° 14' N. and 78° 42' E, It is connected with 
Kustafabad and Kosxnamd Ghiroi by a metalled road. Itcames 
on an active local trade and a manufacture of iron articles and 
glass bangles. The population in 1901 was 4.218 made up of 121 
zami'.idarSj 1,539 cultivators, 159 traders, and 1,174 labourers. 
There are 11 hamlets. The village possesses a police station, 
a hospital, a post-office, a bazar, a school and an inspection bunga- 
low, while a market is held twice a week at which the chief 
articles of trade aie g J n and gram. An annual fair is held here 
in the month of Ghait. The area of the village is 2,722 acres, of 
which 1,601 acres are cultivated, and the revenue demand is 
Rs. 4,600, The Sengar liver running to the south in wet seasons 
floods the talml and hospital buildings. The importance of the 
village has been greatly increased by the removal of the tahsil to 
it a few years ago, and it is now administered under Act II of 

1892. 


JAWAPUE, Pargxna Ghiroe, Tahsil Maibptjbi. 

This village, in 27° 10' N and 78° 56' E., lies some 10 miles 
to the south-west oi Mampuri on the unmet ailed road to Sirsaganj 
Its population in 1901 was 2,116, comprising 86 MUM ndars, 
and 1,326 cultivators There are 17 hamlets. There is a 
vernacular school in the village. One thousand four hundred and 
three acres out of the total area of 3,23 1 are cultivated, ajtd 

14 
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about one-fourth of this is irrigated from the canal. 
Thakurs, Ahirs and Banias are the ziwindan and the village 
consists of one 'in.aJ/al assessed at Rs 3,350. About three 
miles to the south-west is the Kosma station of the Shikohabad- 
Farrukhabad Railway. The village lies north of and close to 
the Etawah Canal, over which there is a bridge. 

JOT, Par ft Vna Kishni, Tahiti Bhongaon. 

This village, in 27° S' N. and 79° 25' E , is situated four miles 
south of Nabiganj and 15 miles east of Bhongaon, and Ires on 
the Farrukbabad border. Its population in 1901 was 2,069, spread 
over the main site and its 12 subsidiary hamlets, the principal 
castes being Thakuvs, Kaehhis, and Brahmans It constitutes 
one pattidari 'Mahal assessed at Its. 2,730 land revenue. There 
is a jhU to the noith. 

KAILAI, Pargcma and Take'll Mustafabad. 

This village, in 27° 25' N. and 78° 43' E., lies in the ex- 
treme north of the Mustafabad tahsil on the Etah border, 28 
miles west of Mainpuri and 12 miles north from Jasrana, south of 
the Cawnpore canal, where there is a bridge. Consisting of one 
■makal assessed at Rs 5,150, it covers a total area of 2,800 acies, 
of which 1,757 are under cultivation, nearly three-quarters of the 
cultivated area being irrigated from the Cawnpore branch of the 
Lower Ganges Canal. There are 17 hamlets The samindars 
are Thakurs, Mahajans, Marwaris and Brahmans. The population 
in 1901 numbered 3,133 persons, of whom 247 were sam mdars, 
1,433 cultivators and 247 labourers. Kailai contains a vernacular 
school and is chiefly noted for the manufacture of scissors, 
knives and betel-nut cutters. The village site partly covers 
an old Mem on which remains of stone images are to be 
found. 


KAJNTKAJST, Pargana and Tahiti Mainpuri. 

This village, in 27° 8' 17. and 79° 2' E., lies a little to the 
east of the Etawah road, about seven miles south of Mainpuri. It 
*« situated in part on a very high mound which catches the eye 
yf the traveller a great vay off and contamB a large tank Ythich is 
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used for irrigation. There is a verna* ular school in the village, 
and m Daulafcpnr, one of the five hamlets of which it is composed, 
two fairs are held every year in honour of Shiva and Kama. 
The population m 1901 numbered 2,337 persons, of whom 589 
were zamindars and 983 cultivators. The village consists of 
one mahcol and coveis an area of 3,395 acres, of which. 1,251 
acres are cultivated, a little more than half the cultivated area 
being irrigated from the canal. 

KARHAL, Pa>HjLinu and Tahsil Karhal. 

This town, the headquarter s of the pargaua and tahsil of 
the same name, lies m 27° 17, and 79° E., on the Mampuri- 
Efcawah road, 17 miles south of Mainpun and 16 .miles 
north-east of the Etawah railway station The population in 
1901 numbered 6,268 persons, of whom 1,7S2 were Mnaalmans 
and 4,026 Hindus, mainly Brahmans, Kaehhis, and Banjaias, 
while 4.60 belonged to other leligions. The town is approached by 
the Ghiior, Sirsaganj and Kishni unmetalled road; the metalled 
road from Mainpun to Etawah skirts the town on the east and the 
principal street winds off from it at right angles to form the bazar. 
The shops and houses are generally poor, but at the back of the 
bazar some of the private dwellings of the merchants, who aie 
ehieBy Saraogi Banias, are substantial brick-built houses and 
their spired temples are visible from a great distance. The 
principal hiuldings are the tahsil, police station, school, girls’ 
school, dispensaiy, cattle-pound and sa/ro.i, the last named being 
an enclosure with two gateways, containing a mosque and a well. 
There is also au indigenous Sanskrit school of the Jains The 
town contains altogether 1,405 houses andiB administered under 
Act XX of 1856. A brisk local trade is carried on in pH and 
cotton, and both saltpetre and glass are manufactured here. The 
village consists of five m ahals, of which four belong to Karhal 
klxi s while the fifth is made up of resumed lands The land- 
revenue assessed on Karhal Jehus is Ks 4,400, the other rnahul 
paving Ks. 695 for the fiist five years, Rs. 775 for the second five 
years and Rs. 850 for the remaining period of the current settle- 
ment Half of the savivinduvi of Karhal has now been ti ansferred 
to Rani Kish or if Lakhna n dm Etauah dudnet A market 
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is held in. the town every Sunday and Thursday and there are four 
annual fairs: the Dcbi Mela, the Jaim Mela, the Ram Ida , and 
the Jagclhar Mela 

The local tiaditions are numerous and are connected with 
the names of the mohallcis. These aie the Qazi Mohallj, , so called 
from the old house of a former Qazi ; the Khera, or the old town , 
the Laddaian, from the trade of the Biahmans living m it ; the 
Bhutela, from the name of the clan ox Brahmans living in it , 
the Mualllman, from a celebrated family of teachers who hav e 
the local reputation of having invented the shihosta or ninning 
hand mode of writing the Persian character ; the Birtia, fi om 
that clan of Biahmans ; theKhakrob, or sweepers 5 quaiter j and the 
Singhi, fi om the division of Banias of that name T radition assei ts 
the bite to have originally belonged to a Ganr Thakur who lived m 
‘•hmraii. He was dispossessed by the Musalmans, who aftei 
some time conferred the proprietary lights in Simiau and 59 
other villages on a family of Lahana Brahmans who had been the 
servants of the Gaur Raja. These Erahmaus founded Karhal, 
the site of which was covered with horakla jungle, used by the 
Banjaras for grazing their cattle. These Banjaras had built a 
hue well here, which is still known as the Banjarawala kuum. 

V good deal of the patgana is still in the hands of Laharia 
Brahmans 


KARHAL Pargana 

This pargana, w hieh with pargana Barnahal makes up the 
Karhal tahsil, is bounded on the north by pargana Mainpuri, on 
the west by pargana Barnahal, on the south by pargana Etawah and 
on the east byparganas BhongaonandKishni Its area is 81,015 
acres or 126B square miles, and it contains 86 mauzas and 380 
makals. It lies between the Arind and the Sengai , and though 
it contains no streams of any importance, yet from the unml er 
and position of its drainage lines it must be consideied to possi ss 
gieat natural advantages. The great j/uls scattered over its 
surface give rise to the Puraha and Ahnaiya, which further on, 
m the Etawah district, develop into fair-sized streams, and lo 
the TJjhiani, a tributary of the Sengar. The pargana belongs 
to tho great loam tract and its principal sods are loam and clay 
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interspersed v ith extensive plains of usm\ strongly impi fcgnated 
with reh. The clay is generally confined to the lowlands and the 
loam to the uplands, whilst heie and there along the fiengar a few 
patches of sandy soil appear. The principal yhils are at Deokali, 
Nagla Kondai, Auna,Sauj, Harer, Timralh, Bhanti, Sarh, Burua, 
Bansak, Harwai, Kirthua, Gamhira, Aimanpur and Knrra, Nearly 
fill the waste is Lad and unprofitable The pargana is very fully 
u ligated, the hulk of the irrigation being from the canal Owing 
to the pie valence of canal irrigation, and the consequent raising 
of the w&fcei *level, the supersaturated soil is not generally suitable 
for earthen wells hut masomv wells are profitable. The cul- 
tivated area is 34,79(1 acres, an increase of 923 acies oyer that 
le corded at the last settlement. The irrigable area is shown as 
83,072 acres for the year of survey, an increase over the figures 
of last settlement of only 11 acres. The actual irrigated area m 
any normal year is no less than 70 pier cent of the cultivated 
area, the highest in the district. A comparison of irrigable 
aieas gives an increase during the 30 years of 2,621 acres, chiefly 
due to the extension of canal irrigation. The number of masonry 
and half-masonry wells has more than doubled, there being now 
113 of the former and 206 of the latter. There has been a dim- 
inution in the areas recorded a* culturabla ^ waste and fallow ) 
and non-eulturable, the former now standing at 13,814 acres and 
the latter at 12,892 acres. 

The principal crops are, iu the ntbi, wheat and barley, both 
alone and iii combination with gram and peas and poppy, the 
latter occupying 2,365 acres ; in the kluvrif , rice, maize, cotton with 
arha't , jut i?' and Luyra with arhw, are chiefly cultivated 
There is a tendency to mixed-ci opping and double -cropping, 
and there has been an increase in the area under poppy, garden 
crops, maize and mixed crops generally ■ the area under sugar- 
cane has declined. 

Ahirs predominate as cultivators, holding 12,770 acres. 
Brahmans come next with 9,134, and after them Thakuis with 
7,057 acres. There is a fair sprinkling of Kaehhis and Gham&rs, 
but these are not so numerous as in other parts of tho district. 
The occupancy area, now 63’31per cent, of the. whole, has largely 
increased, but the average size of holdings has decreased since 
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the last settlement:. This is most maiked in the non- occupancy 
area, where there is freer competition. Non-occupancy rentals 
have risen by 6(3 percent, and occupancy rents by 1 3*5 per cent., 
the average incidence for the former being Rs. 6-26 and for 
the latter Rs 5. 

The revenue demand is Rs 94,702, an increase of 8-71 pei 
cent, on the former revenue. About half thepargana is still held 
by co-parcenary communities, though they have been losing heavily, 
mainly to single puribindari tenure, though there has also been a 
gam to joint zamoidari. Over a thousand acres are st J1 held 
in bhu ityichara tenure. The communities are mainly those of 
Thakurs, petty smuggling brotherhoods, on whom increasing 
numbers tell severely. Brahmans, who arc here old hereditary 
zamincl'ir s. have been losing appreciably, and the new acquirers 
are as usual the money-lending classes. Practically noue of 
the paigana is owned by Ahiis, a most unusual circumstance m 
this district. In spite of the large increases under single eamih,- 
ckin. the average holding of each recorded landholder has 
diminished from 81 acres to 39 in the last 30 years. The largest 
individual landowneis are the Raja of Partabnair in the Etawah 
district, who holds most of the large village of ICurra-Jaiawan 
and the villages of Saih, Bhanti, Khera and others ; Lala Phulzau 
Lai, Banra of Karhal, who holds five whole villages and othei 
property, here and there, Baliu Bansidhar, Bama, of Cawnpore, 
who holds the large village of maum Patara and Timiakh , the 
Raja of Ma.mpu.ri, who owns part of Sahan and Udna Banda ; 
Lala Parshotam Bas of Eairukhabad, who owns four villages ; 
and the Brahman family which owns Kaihal khcis, Muhammadpur 
Nagana, and shares in other villages. The village of Bhankar- 
pur has been held rent free by a Musalman family since the days 
of the Mughals, 

The population of the pargana in 1872 was 46,257 :in 1881 
it had risen to 55,478, but fell in 1891 to 55,301 and in 1901 
to 54,631. There has thus been a net increase in the 30 years 
of 18 per cent., and like its neighbour Barnahal, though it 
escaped the heavy losses suffered by the rest of the district in 
the eighties, it has decreased in population, during the last 
decade Th lai go area mi lor vatermaJk.ee ho pai gana malarious 
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The pargana is a purely rural tract situated at a distance from 
the railway, and with no industries but agriculture. Karhal, 
with a population of 6,268, is the only Act XX town, and is 
the headquarters of the tahsil. The only metalled road is that 
which mns through Karhal Mias from Etawah to Mainpuri. 
There are three good unmetalled roads leading from Karhal to 
Kuhni, Sixsaganj and Ghiror, but the northern and north- 
eastern portions of the pargana are pooily provided with corn- 
munieations. There is little historical interest attaching to the 
pargana. Karhal was founerly a tappa of the old Akhari 
pargana of Haveli-Erawah, which foimed the head of a dastur. 
Before 1840 it received 14 villages from Dehli-Jakhan, and in 
1860 another 19 villages were added to it from Sauj, two of 
which, Madhan and Saraulia, have since been transferred to 
Mainpnri. 


KAKHAL Tahsil. 

Karhal tahsil comprises the Karhal and Burnahal parganas, 
and lies in the south-east of the district between pargana Kishni 
to the east and tahsil Shikohabad to the west. The total area 
is 218-2 square miles, or 139,620 acres, divided into 193 mans as. 
The cultivated area is 70,694 acres. Roughly speaking, the 
Sengar river is the dividing line between the two parganas, 
which differ radically from one another in physical featuies. 
Karhal pargana lies in the loam tract, with the exception of a 
few villages in the south-west, which have a sandy soil. It 
contains no rivers of any size, but there are chains of depressions, 
fhbls and lakes, which in the rains form lines of drainage. 
The surface is uniform throughout, with large stretches of usar 
scattered about it. Pargana Barnahal, on the other hand, is 
distinguished by its light loam soil and the high sandy tracts 
near and parallel to the Sengar, while the proportion of us m 
is smaller and the drainage more rapid than in Karhal. 

For puiposes of revenue and criminal jurisdiction Karhal, 
in itself a very light charge, is usually combined with another 
tahsil and is in charge of a eubdi visional officer belonging to 
the headquarters staff at Mainpuii A tahaildar with magisterial 
powers s posted at Karhal and the ivil jurisdiction, is exercise* 
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by the munsif of Mainpun. Lala Phulzari Lai, a local notable 
of Karhal, exercises honorary magisterial powers within the 
Karhal police eirele There are two police stations m the tahsil, 
at Kuna and Kaihal, and portions of the Main pun and Ghnoi 
police circles also fall within its boundaries. 

At the census of 1001 the population was 98,303. o£ whom 
53,024 were males. Musalmans only contributed 4,806 to the 
total, while of other religions, Christians, Jams, Aiyas, Sikhs, 
etc,, there were only 726. Of the Hindu castes Ahirs enoimoudy 
preponderated with 23,104 representatives, nearly tv ice as many 
as those of the next most numerous body, the Cbamars, of 
whom there were 12,547. Kaehhis and Brahmans followed, 
each with a membership of over 9,000, and some nay 
behind them Rajputs with 6,713. Ho other caste has as many 
as 4,000 representatives, Kaihal appears to have monopolized 
the 159 Bhils who were recoided for the district. The tahsil 
is a purely rural tract, situated at a distance from the railway, 
which only just touches the north-western corner, and possessing 
no special trades or industries other than agriculture. Karhal 
is the only Act XX town, and contains the usual admuiisti alive 
offices of a tahsil headquarteis as well as a market of merely 
local importance. Barnahal is a village approached by poor 
village tracks Karhal is comparatively ill off for communica- 
tions. The onl}’ metalled road in the tahsil is the Etawah- 
Mampuri road which passes through Karhal town, and theie 
are three very fair unmetalled roads branching out from the 
town, one to Kishm and Saman, along the south of Karhal 
pargana, one through the south cf pargana Barnahal to Sirsaganj 
and Shikohabad, and the third noi th-west to Ghiror. A great 
part of pargana Barnahal and all the northern and north-western 
portions of pargana Karhal are still unprovided with anything 
that can be described as a road. 


KAEIMGAHJ, Pargana Kuhaoli, Tahsil Matnpitbi. 
This village, in. 27° 19' K. and 79° S' E , lies six miles from 
Mainpnri on the Etah road Its population in 1901 numbered 
2,263 persons, of whom 18 vere Stmunckirs, 1,333 cultivators 
and 549 labourers There are nmo hamlets Thou; has been, a 
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remarkable inciease in the population of this village since 1872, 
when it contained only 847 inhabitants. It covers an area of 
2,104 acres, of which 1,S69 are under cultivation, and consists 
of two maJmls assessed at Rs. 3,750. Karimganj was in old days 
a much more notable place than it is now. The adjoining hltoo 
which is now abandoned was once the centre of a considerable 
town, A long lake curves round it, approaching it on the 
west aide. But to the east there must ha v o been an imposing 
city containing some thousands of inhabitants, and perhaps a 
mile m circumference, with an inner bazar reaching nearly to 
the road and a g&nj or market outside. There are few remains 
of the old town, but the ground is everywhere covered with 
fragments of brick, while on the road are traces of a gateway, 
with some remnants of another gateway on the ground beyond 
the road, A broken image lies near the road, but other frag- 
ments found here have been removed On the summit of the 
hhei'd are the rums of a fort which once belonged to Khan 
Bahadur, a famous chief who lived about a century and a half 
ago and is still remembered as far afield as Kasganj and 
Aliganj m the Etuh district and Nahiganj at the other end of 
Mainpuri. V ague legends suggest that he broke up the central 
part of the town to build his foit, and after his death none of 
Ins family seem co have lived in the town. Khan Bahadur is 
even said to have helped the then Eaja of Mainpuri to enlarge 
that city, whose rivahy ultimately proved fatal to Karimganj. 

KAUKARA BUZ IT EG, Pargrma and Tahsil MuSTAFABAD. 

This village, in 27° I3 r N. and 78° 46 r E,, lies about 24 
miles to the west of Mainpuri near the north bank of the Sengar, 
The population in 1901 numbered 2,648 persons, of whom 141 
were saimndars, 1,350 cultivators and 584 labourers. The village 
consists of one ntahal and 13 hamlets covering an area of 
3,764 acres, of which 1,916 are under cultivation. Kearly three- 
fourths of the cultivated area is irrigated from the canal and 
the land revenue assessed is Rs, 6,250. The are 

Thakurs, Brahmans, Bamas and Sunars, The village contains 
a vernacular school and there are the ruins of an old fort and 
of an indigo factory close by 
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KHAIRGARH, Purgctna and Tdksil Mustafabad. 

This village, m 27° 11' N. and 78° 33' E., lies 42 miles to 
the south ofMainpmi and five miles to the north of the Makhanpur 
station on the mam line of the East Indian Railway. In 190.1 
its population was 1,492, consisting mainly of Ram as, Bi airmans 
and Thakurs. The village used to be of gi cater size and 
impoitance, and is chiefly now remarkable as a local trade centre 
and the residence of wealthy Mar wan Brahmans, whoso laige 
masonry houses give the place the appearance of a small town. 
There is an old fort of the Chauhans, and a still oldei one is 
said to have been built by Itaja Sanmau. There is a good 
bazar with market days twice a week, the principal articles 
traded in hem g cattle, cotton, corn, sugar, cloth and glu, The 
village is divided into four mahxls paying Rs 1,160 land revenue. 
Foimerly it was owned by Chauhans, but the local Mar wans 
and Eunwar Eushalpal Singh's family have acquired most of 
the area. There are two subsidiary hamlets. In the village aie 
a school, two temples, a pound and a post-office. 


KISHEI, Pargana Kjshni, Tahsd Bhongaoh. 

This village, in 27° 2' N and 79° 18' E., lies on the Etawah- 
Earrukhabad metalled road 22 miles from Mampuri and 24 
miles from the Etawak railway station. The terminus of the 
unmetallecl road running from hhisaganj along the south of the 
district is here. The population, accoidmg to the census of 
1901, is 2,339, and its aisa is 3,122 acres assessed at Es. 8,750. 
There are 14 hamlets. The village contains a police station, 
a post-office, a village school, a cattle-pound, and shops for the 
sale of liquor and drugs. Markets are held twice a week on 
each Satuielay and Tuesday. The village consists of two imhals 
owned by Thakurs and Biahmans The cultivators are chiefly 
Thakurs, Brahmans, Kachhis, Alnrs and Chamars, and most of 
them are occupancy tenants. 

KISHNI-NABIGANJ Pargrma. 

Pargalia Kishni-Eabiganj is situated on the extreme east of 
the Bhongaon talisil, of which it foimsapait, and of the district. 

Its eastern boundaries are parganas Chh bi amau and Sakrawa of 
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the Eairukhabad distant, and it marches with Bewar and 
Bhongaon on the west. Of a long irregular shape, it stretches the 
whole length of this portion of the district from its northern, 
boundary, the Kali Kadi, down to the Etawah district on the 
south. Its total area is 71,706 acres, or 112’G6 square miles, and 
comprises 87 mauzas, which are divided into 114 viuhals. The 
Isan and Arxnd rivers and the Cawnpore branch of the Lower 
Ganges Canal traverse it from west to east. 

The pargana comprises two distinct tracts of country, the 
dividing line being the watershed of the Isan and Arind to the 
north of the Cawnpore branch canal. The upper half belongs, 
to the northern hhur tract, and the lowei is a continuation of 
the central loam tract of the district. The well capacity of the 
former is poor and there are comparatively few jkd s and tals, the 
main exceptions being those of Janaura, Jot, and Chirawar. Like 
all bhur, this tract is liable to suffer loth in seasons of excessive 
rainfall and of drought ; it uuderw ent a period of deterioration 
in the wet seasons of the last settlement, culminating in 1890 
vs hen it was overrun with Jeans, and the cultivated area of the 
previous settlement had sunk from. 15,480 to 10,578 acres. There 
has been a recovery since, and the introduction of steady irrigation 
in a portion of the pargana from the Bewar branch of the Lower 
Ganges Canal should piotect it to some extent for the future, 
though there is always a danger of the recun enee of the pest in a 
series of wet years. In the southern loam tract the soil has much 
less sand in its composition and is of much firmer and heavier 
quality, tending, over large aieas, to lun to clay, while there are 
extensive plains of usm But the intervening c-ulturable soil 
is usually a clean loam of excellent productive quality. The well 
capacity is generally good, the spring level being within easy 
reach and the substratum strong, while there are numerous large 
j lulls, which, in ordinary years, usefully supplement the irriga- 
tion. The most important of these are Saman, the largest in the 
district, Basalt, Pharenji, Mahuli, and Sbamsherganj . Of the total 
area 36,732 acres are cultivated, of which 30,660 are irrigable. 
The migated area in any normal year is well over half the 
cultivated area, and also above the district average Eight thousand 
nine 1 unii rod and sixteen acre* are nltnrable (fallow and waste), 
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1 061 acres are under groves andj'24,097 acres are uncul tenable. 
At the last settlement the cultivated area was larger by only 
■45 acres, while irrigation has now increased by over 800 
acres. 

The Icharif and rabi areas closely approximate; but in the 
poorer villages more khtnf is grown than rabi, and in such 
villages bajra is preferred to juar. Wheat, alone or m com- 
bination is the principal rabi crop, and maize and juar with 
arhar cover most of the kharif area. There has been a consider- 
able increase of late years in the amount of maize sown, and 
also in the practice of double-cropping and mixed-cropping. 
Rice is grown, but the area under it is very variable. Poppy 
and garden crops are rising in popularity, but sugarcane has 
diminished since the previous settlement. 

The total population is 56,480, giving a density of 504 to the 
square mile of total area and 983 to the square mile of cultiva- 
tion. This is an increase of 16 per cent, over the figures of 
1872 and of 14 per cent, over those oi 1891. The vast majority 
are Hindus, among whom Xhakurs and Ahirs largely predomi- 
nate. Thepargana is a purely agricultural tract; and though it 
contains 17 villages with a population of over 1,000, none aie oi 
any greater importance than petty local bazars. The two biggest 
are Nabiganj to the north and ELiehni to the south, the latter 
having still a slight importance as the local centre and camping 
headquarters of this distant portion of the district, while the 
former was once the headquarters of a pargana of the same name. 
Theieareno trades or manufactures; the pargana is at some 
distance from the railway on either side, and has not advanced for 
some time past in the matter of communications, the largei 
number of the villages being off the roads that do exist. The 
laau is not bridged, and communication from the one half of the 
pargana to the other often means long detours outside its bound- 
aries. A metalled road from Bewar into the Parrukhabad 
district runs through Nabig&nj in the exteeme north ; and 
the metalled Etawah-Bewai road passes through Ivishni and 
the south-west of the paigana, but otherwise the greater 
portion of it is served by nothing much better than village 
tracks 
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The bulk of the pargana is still held by co-parcenary 
communities, which own 44,806 out of the total 71,706 acres, 34,828 
acres being held in imperfect p%Uidftri and 3,978 acres in perfect 
■paitidarl. These communities hold 56 m ahals out of 114, and 
number 2,219 recorded proprietors. They are mainly Chauhan 
Thakur brotherhoods, the chief hi&nehcs of which ai.e those o£ 
Arjunpur and Bhadai, Tarha, Ramnagai , Rathe and Kishni Of 
the 58 mahais held in srimirulctvi tenure 30 are single za^nlada^i, 
the principal proprietors being the Raja of Mainpuri, who owns 
nine and a half villages, the Raja of Tirwa, with four and a half, 
and the Thakur of Saman who holds the tw o very large and valuable 
villages of Saman and Basait in tho south-west of the pargana . 
In addition to these the Raja of Mainpuri i eceives haqq ruahh.tnu, 
as superior propiietor in 21 villages of the tnluqa of Laigaon to 
the south-east of the pargana from the local under-proprietors, 
who are called muqadcl r t /ns or biswctdurs. These are for the 
most part Thakur village communities, who pay into the treasury 
fixed sums on account of the mallhmu, along with their revenue, 
an arrangement dating from 1840 There are similar bisivadan 
villages in Bhongaon, Ahpur Patti and Mainpuri The revenue 
demand is now Rs. 81,945, an increase of 7T1 per cent, on the 
expiring demand plus owner's rate, 

Thakurs hold the largest area as cultivators, followed 
by KachMs, who are the beat cultivators m the district. Ahirs 
and Brahmans are not far behind, and Chamars hold a fail- 
proportion. Thakurs and Ahirs are poor cultivators and 
unsatisfactory tenants, hut their rents are the lowest, because 
they are largely related to the proprietary bodies .Kaehhis 
pay the highest rents, because, as a mle, their land is the best 
in the village and they can be more easily squeezed than the 
higher castes, Seventy-eight pei cent, of the tenants’ area is 
held in occupancy tenure, and the prevailing rule is to pay lump 
rents on holdings of mixed soils. The average size of holdings 
of all kinds is tending to decrease, that of occupancy tenants 
being now 3-67 acres, of non-occupancy tenants 1-39 acre, 
and of sfr and IchudkasM 4- 66 acres. The standard soil rates 
vary from Rs. 12-7-6 on g-mhem to 12 annas on unirrigated 
and infer or l dwr 
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KOSMA, Parg%na Ghirob, Tahstl Mainpuri. 

This village, in. 27° 10' N. and 78° 55' E., lies about 14 
miles to the south-west of Mampuii, at a distance of about one 
mile from the railway station of the same name on. the ShiLoh- 
abad-Farrukhabad line. It is divided into two distinct villages 
called Kosma Hmud and Kosma Muslimm. The former, which is 
divided into six met hods, covers an area of 3,334 acres, of which 
1,617 are under cultivation, and is assessed at. Rs. 4,450. Ivosma 
Muslimin, which consists of only one m akal } ooveis an aiea of 
3,302 acies, of which 1,163 aie cultivated, and pays Rs 3,300 a 
year as Government revenue There are 27 hamlets in the t\i o 
villages A rajhaha flows through the village and irrigates about 
1,575 acres in Kosma Hinud and 1,163 acres in Ivosma Muslimm. 
The population of the two portions was, in 1901, respectively 2, SIS 
and 1,714. The Musalmans of the place, who are converts from 
Hinduism, claim descent ftom the Jaisalmer family of Tank Raj- 
puts and follow a curious mixture of Hindu and Muhammadan 
customs. The whole village appeals to have been at one time m 
the possession of these Musalman conveits, but a gieat psit of it 
has now passed into the hands of Hindus, Tliakut s, Brahmans 
and Marwaris. Family disputes which aic still going on appear 
to have chiefly contributed to this loss of zaminclari. The village 
contains a small bazar and a vernacular school. 


KUCHELA, Parguna Ghiror, Tahsd Mainptjri. 

This village, in 27° 10' N. and78 Q 8' E., lies eight miles to the 
south of Mainpuri on the uninstalled load between the Dharraan- 
gadpur-Wagaria and Gangsi bridges. Its total area is 3,341 acres, 
out of which 1,204 are under cultivation, and it consists of one 
mahal assessed as Rs 3,100 wuh sevenhamlets. The Gangsirry balm 
irrigates about 231 acres in the village. The population in 1901 
numbered 2,187 persons, of whom 77 were zammdars, Thakurs 
of the Chauhan and Tank clans, and 1,504 were cultivate! s. 
The village contains both a post-office and a vernacular school. 

* v- 

KUMHAUL, Parguna Kisnur, TahsU Biioivgaon. 

This village, in 27° o ! H. and 79° 23' E., is situated seven 
Eftijee eq«t vf K'shni on the left hank of the Armd river Its? 
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population in 1901 was 2369, the principal castes being Ahirs, 
Kachhis, Brahmans and Chamars. It is divided into four mahoh, 
paying Rs 4,200 land revenue, and 14 hamlets excluding the 
mam Bite. There are two market days in the week, 

KURAOLI, Pargzna Kueaoli, Talisil Mainpuri. 

This town, in 27° 26' N and 79° 2' E , lies on the high 
road from Mainpuri to Etah in the noithem corner of the district 
some 14 miles distant from Mainpuii. Tho town is open and 
well-built though email, containing several good houses belonging 
to well-to-do traders and money-lenders of the place Standing 
on the high road without any neighbouring town to rival it, it 
possesses the advantages of a post-office, police station and a 
vernacular school which have all helped to increase its compara- 
tively new importance There are six hamlets of Kuraoli proper, 
and the inhabited site of Stijrai, the headquarters of the Raja of 
Sujrai, whose estate is now under the Court of IV aids, is included 
in the town and lies to the south of the Grand Trunk Road, the 
rest of the town lying to the north. Unlike Bhongaon and Bewar 
the Grand Trunk Road is not the main bazar, but skirts Kuraoli 
and Sujiai retaining its noimal width free of encroachments, and 
clear of all but one or two shops. The main bazar of the town 
consists of a street leading to a market-place, in the centre oi 
which is the school. The market and shops belong to the Sujrai 
estate. There are nine mosques and 21 Hindu temples in and 
about the town, that founded by the Kayasth Qauuhgos being 
perhaps the oldest, though it does not claim an antiquity of much 
over a century The “ Satin” oculists have a considerable 
local reputation There are ten or twelve families of them, 
and they profess to have a practice extending to a distance of a 
hundred miles They treat nothing but cataract, using a minute 
dagger-shaped lancet to prick with, and a blunt one like a 
bodkin, to press out the discharge fiom the puncture. Their 
instruments are mads by the Sikligar Pathans of the place. A 
good deal of the district tarkasid work is done here. The town 
fc administered under Act XX of 1856, the cost being defrayed 
bv a house-tax. The total number of houses is 1,608 and the 
population iu 1901 amounted to 4,339 consisting of 2,253 
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and 2,086 females, while classified according to religion ther 
were 3,082 Hindus, 1,033 Musalmans and 244 others. 

KURAOLI Pargana. 

Pargana Kuraoli, in the north-west corner of the district 
forms the northern portion of tahsil Mainpuri, the other two 
parganas of which bound it to^the south. On the west and north 
is the Etah district, and pargana Bhongaon lies to the cast Its 
area is 47,841 acres, or 74*8 square miles. 

The Kali Nadi flows along the noi therm boundary of the 
pargana m an easterly course with a narrow alluvial hhadir, 
succeeded to the south by irregular ridges of bhur and sandy 
.soil, sometimes disappearing but in places forming lolling sand 
hills. Another line of bhur runs m a steep ridge south fiom 
Kuraoli town to the Kak Nadi and thence to the Is&n, cutting 
through the dumat tract to the south of the pargana. The Kak 
forms the southern boundary of the pargana, except for eleven 
villages which lie between it and the Isau, It is a Bmall stream 
with a narrow area of iara%, and a shallow channel which serves 
to carry the flood diainage from villages in the Etah district 
into the lean. As its bed is not very well defined damage from 
floods is not infrequent. Thero are several yfols of considerable 
size, the most important being those at Easemar, Panwah, JBai- 
khera, Sirsa, Isai and Basra Sultanpur. 

Cultivation now covers 27,878 acres, a decrease of 5'40 pei 
cent, since last settlement, when the area was 28,941 acres It 
it probable, however, that owing to different systems of classifi- 
cation the real loss is not more than 4 per cent. The culturable 
area (waste and fallow,) is 4,503 acres, and the unculturable 15,368 
acres. Five hundred and ninety-two acres are planted with groves, 
as against 457 at the former settlement The irrigable area has 
increased by 571 acres since 1873, and now stands at 20,574 acres, 
but the real impiovemenfc is not to be measured by these figures. 
The introduction of the Bewar Canal has provided the light soil 
and bhur tracts, which were formerly peculiarly susceptible to 
drought and ill-furnished with facilities for irrigation, with a 
stable supply of water, and no less than 37 per cent, of the irrigated 
area is now able to rely on this source The actual area irrigated 
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m a normal year is slightly less than hall the cultivated area and 
is below the district average Masonry wells, and those lined 
with block hanhir, are built fairly easily in most parts of the 
pargana, and there wore 577 of them returned at settlement as 
in effective use. A certain amount of use is also made of the 
jkils and of the Ka,k Nadi 

Wheat, alone and m combination, is the chief staple of the 
rabi ; maize and juap (m combination) of the hharif. The 
aieas under poppy, tobacco, potatoes, garden crops and sugai- 
cane have largely increased in recent years and now occupy a 
fairly large proportion of the total cultivated area. The tendencv 
of the cultiva f "Ou is to double-cropping and mixed-cropping 
with the more valuable eiops. 

The population was, in 1901, 37,973, having insen by 12 per 
cent, since 1872, and the density was 506 to the square mile of 
the total area and 883 to the square mile of cultivated area, as 
against 447 and 755 respectively at last settlement. The numbei 
of villages is 91, with 167 inhabited sites. The revenue is 
Rs 46,879, an increase of S per cent, on the expiring demand plv.s 
the owner’s rate. The great bulk of the paigana is still held 
by co-paiceuary communities, nearly two-thirds being owned 
by Thakius, mainly of the Rathor clan Next come Kayasths, 
and after them Ahirs and Brahmans. Both Thakurs and Kayasths 
have been losing ground during the last 80 years, but the greater 
part of their losses has been aeqttiied by Ahirs and Brahmans, 
and the money-lending classes have still but very small posses- 
sions in ibe pargana. The principal single zctimndan estate is 
that of Sujrai, now represented l^y a minor and managed by the 
Couit of Wards. The Tliakur family of Mirhaoli Kalan hare 
also considerable and increasing estates. The Kayasths of qrtsba 
Kuraoli, descendants of tho Qamingo families who amassed their 
piopeity under native rule, are gradually losing their former 
lai’ge possessions. The Ahirs holding the Isan villages m the 
south-west are good cultivators and successful zai nindars, and 
have been adding to their property. During the Mutiny their 
ancestors defeated Tej Singh, the rebel Raja of Mampiui, and 
captured two of his gnus, services for which their two leadeis 
received grants of land. 


15 
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Among the cultivators Ahirs hugely predominate as a single 
caste, and they and the Thakuis hold practically all the Sir and 
hhadkusM Rut there is a good number of Lodhas, as well as 
of Kaehhis, Chamars and Brahmans. The lowest rents aie 
paid by Ahirs, and the highest by Kaehhis The bulk of the 
cultivated area is held by occupancy tenants, no less than 80 
per cent, of the tenants’ area being so held, There has been a 
great deal of subdivision, and rents of occupancy holdings 
show a large increase of recent years, the average incidence 
per acre of rents being now Rs. 3‘65 for occupancy and 
Rs. 3*81 for non-occupancy holdings. The only Act XX town 
is Kuiaoli, a local mart for the surrounding country with a 
small export trade m grain and a population of 4,339. The 
Kayasth laudloids reside here, and they and the rest of fhe 
population create a demand for vegetable produce, which is 
supplied by the Kachhi market-gardeners of the suburbs and 
surrounding villages, where cultivation is consequently vei y 
close and rents very high. There are no other large villages 
and no industries or manufactures, the tract being a purely 
rural one 

The pargana is generally well served in the matter of 
communications. Qasbn Kuraoli lies on the Grand Trunk Hoad 
from Allahabad to Delhi, which runs through the pargana due 
east and west, connecting it with Bhongaon, Bcwar and the 
Farrukhabad district on the one side, and with Etali on the other 
A little to the east of the town another metalled road takes off 
from the Grand Trunk Road and gives communication with 
Mampuri town, 13 miles to the south. An unraetalled road, 
fairly good and bridged throughout its length, connects Kuiaoli 
With Ghiror, 18 miles to the south-west on the metalled Shikoh- 
abad-Mainpnri road, thus giving access to the south and imt 
portions of the district and the railway. Off the lines of these 
roads, however, the means of communication consist of little but 
village tracks. 

The only historical associations of Ivuiaoli are connected with 
the Mutiny. It was at the encamping-ground here that the 
native eavaliy mutinied m 1857 and murdered several of their 
officers 
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KURRA ok KURRA-JARAWAH, Parg'ina and Tabstl 

KakhaTj. 

This village, in 27° 2' F and 79° S' E , is situated on the 
Kishm-Karhal road at a distance of 16 miles fiom Mainpuri and 
10 miles fiomEarhal, and had in 1901 a population of 2,350 persons 
It coveis an area of 4,107 acres and comprises two latihule and 
23 hamlets, with an assessment of Us. 3,690. Half the meutsa is 
owned by Tej Partab Singh, reus of Partabnair m the Etawah 
district, and the other half by Mathura Paishad, Mahajan of 
Samp-urn, and Musammat Dauji Ivnnwar of Hardoi in Etawah. 
The inhabitants are chiefly Ahirs, Brahmans and Thakurs, and 
the majoiity of the eultivatoia are occupancy tenants A market 
is held twice a week, on Thursday and Saturday, at which cattle 
are sold as well as grain and other commodities. A police station 
and a cattlo-pound are situated in the village, through which 
passes a minor from the Etawah branch canal 

KUSIARI, Ptcrgcina and TaJtsil Mustafa bad. 

This village, in 27° 14' N. and 7S° 47' E., lies on the left 
bank of the Etawah branch of the Lower Ganges Canal, 20 miles 
west of Mampuri and about six miles east of Jasrana It 
contains 15 hamlets and 16 vnohals and covers a total aiea 
of 4,643 acres, of which 1,672 acres are under cultivation nearly 
two-thuds of the cultivated area being irrigated from the canal. 
The CLtynindcirs are Thakurs, Brahmans and Sunars, who pay 
Rs. 5,805 annually as land revenue There is a vernacular school 
in the village and the population in 1901 was 2,932, of whom 1,602 
were males and 1,310 females. Classifying the inhabitants 
according to religion, there were 2,851 Hindus, 1 1 Mu sal mans, 
and four others ; or by occupations, 94 zmnindars, 1,600 cultiva- 
tors and 479 labourers. 


KUSMARA, Parg-ma and Tnksll Bttongaox. 

This village, in 27° V N. and 79° 20' E, lies on the 
Farrukhabad-Etawah road, 25 miles to the south-east of Muin- 
puri, and had m 1901 a population of 2,203. There are two 
outlying hamlets. The village covers an area of 1,317 acres 
and pays land revenue to the amount of Ra 1 800 K £ 
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possesses a post-office, a road bungalow, a village boys’ school and 
gills’ school, a eattle-pound, aeart^rao and a bazar where a con- 
siderable local trade is eaiucd on. The sutiim^ctrs are Btichhal 
Thakurs and Brahmans There is an old Icherrt here, the rum cd 
site of a fort once owned by the Baja of Marapuri. At the 1810 
settlement the Kfismara talivqu, of which this village formed pait, 
was taken from the Baja and settled with VivJca&hfms, who 
have smeQ paid him a maVkanu only. X market is held in the 
village every Monday and Thursday. 


MAD HAH, Poo-gibiia and Talml Maikpubi. 

This village, m 27 ° 16' id and 78° 56 ' E., lies 12 miles to 
the west of Mainpuri m the very coiner of the pargana, The 
Itsau, which flows to the south of the village, is bridged heie and 
the metalled i oad from Knraoli to (fhiror passes through tho village 
Madhau contains 12 hamlets pud nine m>c/>a?s coyeiing an area of 
8,582 acres, of which 1,659 acres are under cultivation, a portion 
of tho cultivated area being irrigated from the Hagaria dihtn* 
fcutary of the C'awnpore Canal The sa>mndn;'8 are Chauhans and 
Mai wans, who pay Rs. 3,500 a year as Government revenue. 
The population of the village in 1901 was 2,434, of whom 102 
were sammdeirs, 1,289 cultivators, and 632 labourers. There is 
an old fort on tho Ichfra , which is occupied by the Chauhau 
Rajputs of the place. The village contains a vernacular school 
and a small bazar, and a market is held in it twice a week. 


MAHULI SHAMSHERGAHJ, Parr/a/aci and Tahail Kishni 
This large village, m 27° N. and 79° 22' E., lies in the 
furthest south-eastern corner of the district near Kishni and 
is named after the two principal inhabited sites It contains 15 
hamlets, with a population, according to fchs census of 1901, of 
2,589 poisons, and an area of 3,368 acres,* and is assessed at 
Rs. 4,450. The village is held in pcdtidari t&nuie, the forinei 
Thakur umi'iidirs having been replaced by Brahmans and 
Kayasths, The cultivators are for the most part occupancy 
tenants. A weekly market is held here on Sundays and Thurs- 
days. Boar the site of Mahuli proper there is an old and 
high ihfnt 
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MAINPURI, Pargana and Tahsil Maietpukl 
Mainpuri, the chief town of the district of the same name, 
lies in lat. 27° 14/ 15" N. and long. 79° 3' 5" E., on the Agra 
branch of the Grand Trunk Road, 68 miles east of Agra, and 
on the Shikohabad-Eamikhabad branch of the East Indian 
Railway. According to the census of 1901 there were within 
municipal limits 19,000 inhabitants, of whom 13,955 v ere Hindus 
(6,365 females), 4,436 were Musalmans (2,019 females) and GOO 
were Christians and others. Since the census the municipal 
limits have been enlarged to include the railway station buildings, 
and tho total population is estimated at 19,407. The town is 
divided into two distinct portions, Mainpuri proper and old Mam- 
pun, a sort of old fashioned village clustering at the foot of the 
Raja of MainpurPs palace or gurJd and composed of narrow lanes, 
with one narrow street leading to the gurh/i-. The other and 
business quarter of the town lies along the Grand Trunk Road 
to the south of Mainpuri Ivhas, and is called Ganj or Muhkam- 
ganj. Each poition of the town is divided into watds for 
municipal purposes, two wards to each, portion. In Mainpuri 
Khas the Misrana waid contains three <> umhckUas , Katia, Mis- 
i ana, and Chautiana, named after the clans that inhabit them; 
the PurohiLana ward is subdivided into the Purohitana, Sotiana, 
Baghban and Bharatwal, the second and third denvmg their 
names from the clans resident therein, and the fir ; t, the Purohi- 
tana, from the Raja's piorohits or priests, while the Bharatwal 
muhalla is inhabited by Mathura Brahmans. The two wards 
of Muhkamganj, Chhapaiti and Gariwan contain tho Agarwala, 
Lohai and Chhapaiti •muhallas, and the Gariwan, Saraogian 
and Dariba 'fii.ultallas respectively, the first five being called 
after the clans resident in them There were formerly walls 
round the city, and sis gates, the Debi, Tal, Madar, Deoraja, 
and Gauesh Eaiwazas, the name of the sixth nos being recorded. 
The river Isan bounds old Mainpuri on the east side, at some 
distance, separating it from the bulk of the civil station, and 
the railway line is the municipal boundary on the south. The 
Agra road runs through the town from east to west and forms a 
good wide street lined on either side by shops the principal 
bazar of the place At the eastern entrance of th town to 1 10 
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south of the road, lie the Mission, buildings, just within municipal 
limits, and fuither on at the commencement of the town proper 
aie vaiious public buildings on the north side of the road, the 
general dispensary and Duffeiin hospitals, th8 police station 
and the tahsil. Near the dispensaiy the Bhanwat road branches 
off, forming one of the two approach roads to the railvt ay station, 
and beyond it on the south o£ the Agra road are the Mission 
school, also used as a church, the Arya Samaj meeting house, 
the Raikesmandi and the Raikesganj semu. Both the two latter 
were built by Mr. Raikes, Collector of Mampuri, between 1848 
and 1S50. Raikesmandi was at first occupied by g rain-deal eis 
and used as a grain-market until it was replaced as such by Laue- 
ganj 20 yoais later. It is now occupied by Native Christians 
w'ho were originally settled by the Amenean Mission, and now 
number about 200 persons. The Raikesganj, too, is not much 
used by shop-keepeis, and is now T a sa.rm } let out to bhatoauis 
by the municipality. It has an imposing gateway over which 
is a laige room used as a municipal office and committee loom. 
Opposite this sarai is the starting point of Lanegauj, loading np 
to the Katia road, that forms the southern boundary of Old 
Mampuri. Laneganj extends as far as the junction of the Kuraoli 
and Katra roads, and is now the principal grain market of the 
town. It is lined with shops and has a fine market attached, and 
a bathing tank covering half an acre and kept filled in the 
hot months from the canal channel running up to the south of 
the town from the Nagaria distributary. The tank is flanked at 
each coiner by stone cupolas erected by prominent individuals 
at Mr. Lane’s instauee. The Aikman Union Club, the members 
of which are individuals of the better classes in. the town, 
faces the tank and serves on occasions as a public hall. It was 
founded by the Hon’bleMr. Justice Aikman when Judge of Main- 
puri m 1886-90. Further westwards on the Grand Trunk Road 
branches off the Kuraoli road, joined as above mentioned by the 
Laneganj, and beyond it is the Etawah road. Both are much 
frequented and are lined tin onghout by shops South of the 
mam road runs the Chamraudha dram, which crosses the road 
near the police station and flows *nto the Isan after being joined 
by other dran age lines Further south between the town and 
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the railway is open ground, the railway station having, for 
motives of economy, been placed in the middle of an usar plain 
Here are the brick-fields and a municipal trenching-ground, 
which aims at converting the usar into eultnrable land A pro- 
bable expansion of the town, towaids the railway will take place 
as soon as arrangements for making a road are completed. 
Besides the Bhanwat road another” road approaches the railway 
station fiom the west, branching off fiora the Etawah road. In 
Mampuri hkas the principal buildings besides the Rajah's 
palace, which stands on an eminence and is composed of mud and 
brickwork, are the district school, at the northern entrance 
to Laueganj, and the town school. Both of these are situated on 
the Kuraoli road. To the east of the town school lies the Eaja 
of Mampun’s park, an open space planted with trees and fenced 
in, where public functions are occasionally held. About a mile 
f tom the outskirts of the town on the Kuraoli road is the temple 
of Debi, where a fair is held in the month of Ghait after the 
Hoh. 

Local tradition says that the town was known as Mainpur in 
the days of the Pandavas, and was inhabited by Brahmans until 
the arrival of the Chauhans The more recent tradition, how- 
ever, is that the name is derived from one Main Leo, whose 
image is still to he seen at Tal Darwaza in Nagaria, a kind of 
suburb of the city. Alain is there represented with a huge 
bridegroom’s ruff on He is said to have gone home on hia 
wedding day and found his mother cooking and eating some rice 
m great haste. On being questioned by him she said that this 
was probably her last chance of a good meal now that her son 
was married. Mam was so disgusted at this reply that he lay 
down and died. The story is clearly invented to connect the 
name and the image, which is pi obably one of the oldest relics 
of the place. Mampuri seems to have been of no importance 
until the arrival of the Chauhans, who built a fort here, and 
around it the old town sprang up. After a contest with the 
ChiTaxs the Chauhans came here from Asauli, under Raja Partab 
Rudr, about 1420 — 1448 sanobat (1368 — 1391 A. D.), and with 
them came a number of fighkng Brahmans of the Mathuria clan 
who even now that they have taken to the peaceful ways of trade 
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preserve much of their character for turbulence. Muhkamganj 
was founded by Baja Jaswaut; Singh m 1803 samhit (174G 
A II.), and named after Iris illegitimate son or, as some say, ihiltl- 
less brother, Muhkam Singh By his influences, aided, it is 
said, by Ilhan Bahadur Khan, people docked in ku go numbers 
to the new town, and especially from Karimganj, winch dates 
its decadence from the rise of Mainpuri. In 1802 the mil 
station forming the headquarters of the Etowah distinct was 
founded by Mr. R. Gunynghame, and the Sadr Bazar was built, 
near which all the district public offices were erected. Thom, 
who saw the place in 1804, describes it as then a a walled town 
of consideiable size and very populous”. A few days previously 
it had been attacked by the Marathas under Holkar, who plun- 
dered and burned part of it, but wmie repulsed from the jail and 
cantonments by the provincial militia, and fled precipitately on 
the approach of a relieving force. Owing to its position as the 
headquarters of a large district, population rapidly increased. 
Much was done to improve it by Mi. liaikos m 1848 — 1830, 
who built Raikesganj and a school, and by Mr, Lane in 
1870, who built Laneganj, the masoniy tank, tahsil, a market 
for ghi and cotton, a market for vegetable produce, a post-office, 
and schools, besides providing foi the efficient surfaco-di ainoges 
of the city. 

The municipality is managed by a board of eight elected 
and two nominated members, excluding the colloctoj, who is usually 
elected ub chairman. The income of the municipality averaged, 
m the five years up to 31st March 1009, Rs. 19,975, and is derived 
mostly from octroi, of which more than half is lc\ lod on articles 
of food, chiefly gram, ghi and sugar. The expenditure afiei 
paying for the octroi staff is devoted principally to conservancy, 
and to a less degree to lighting, education and public works. 
Most of the roads are paved or metalled, and the mam roads are 
provided with brick drains, terminating in tho eui face- water mam 
drains' mentioned above The board have in hand a proper 
drainage scheme estimated to cost- Rs 1,60,000. 

The police force of the town consists of 32 constables and 
three head-eonstablee distributed over three outposts at G aneshgnn j 
Kaikal Darwaza and bgra Danvaza 
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There Is a fair trade in cotton, grain, iron and country pro- 
duce, The inlaid tarlca, or brass wire work has been described 
m chapter I There is a ginning mill at the east entrance of the 
town opposite the Mission compound, 

The civil station is described below. 

MAINPUEI CIVIL STATION, Pargctna and Tnhsil 

Maistpttrx. 

Mainpuri civil station was constituted a notified area from 
the 1st of April 1909, and mc-ludcs the small town of Gola Bazar, 
foimeily admrmstered uudei Act XX of 1S56, as well as Nagla 
Chamaran near the latter, and Nagla Pazawa near the opium 
compound. Part of the civil station on the right bank of the 
Isan however is outside the notified area, and here are situated 
the civil comts, judge’s residence, flag station and the canal 
office. The jail also, though on the left bank of the river, is 
excluded fioru the notified area limits. Two bridges over the 
Isan connect the civil station with the flag station and the city, 
and near the latter bridge, on the river bank, is the opium com- 
pound, -with weighing sheds, offices and residences. A little 
fui fcher from the river, on a high site, lie the revenue and criminal 
courts and offices of the collector and magistrate, together Tilth 
the district board, police, and Public Works offices To the 
west of this group of buildings is the Awa Bagh, a cricket 
ground, and to the east the ohm eh, station club and two public 
gardens managed by the district board. Near by also are the 
jail and post and telegraph office, and the Public Works 
department rest-house and Opium officer's residence. Half a 
mile to the north-west is the Gola bazar, noar which aie the 
diik bungalow, police lines and seven residential houses com- 
posing the greater bulk of the civil station. There are several 
drives lound the civil station on both Sides of the river. 
The cemetery lies about a mile so the north-west of the Gola 
Bazar The population of the notified area is about 1,000, 
including the Gola Bazai, with 67S at the 1901 census. The 
notified area is managed by a committee consisting of the Xhstiict 
Magistrate as pres’dent the civil surgeon the district engineer 
nr 1 tho s 1 \ s onol magistrate of Ms npun A paTichayat 
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assesses the house-tax, which amounts to jRs. 800 per annum, but 
the bungalows are assessed by a special sub-committee. The total 
(estimated) income for 1909-1910 amounted to Ids. 1.850, and 
included, m addition to house-tax, the income from the pound and 
nazul land receipts. The expenditure is devoted to lighting, 
sanitation and public works. The police force consists of tuo 
piovincial chiukidat'S paid for by Government, and is housed m 
a building provided by the committee A slaughter-house foi 
horned cattle is maintained by the butchers of the Gola Ba/ar, 
and is supervised by the notified area. 

MALNPUTtl Pargrma. 

Pargana Mampun lies loughly in the centre of the district, 
forming. with paiganas Ghlror and Kuraoli, part of the Mainpuri 
tahsil It. is bounded oil the east by pargana Bhongaon, on the 
south by Karhal, on the north by Kuraoli and on the west and 
south-west by Ghiror, The total area is 104,614 acres, or 
163‘51 square miles. The pargana is watered by throe rivers, 
the lean, the Arind, and the Kak Kadi, a tributary of the lean, all 
flowing eastwards The north-east of the pargana, about one- 
third of the whole, lies within the bhur tract, the rest within the 
central loam tract. Between the Isan and the Arind urns the 
Gawnpore branch of the Lower Ganges Canal, sending out several 
important distnbutanes. Irrigation from the eanal is a feature 
of the southern loam tract, while the bit a,r has excellent well- 
capacity and contains numerous jhils of largo size. There are 
jhils at Karimganj, Kankan, Manauna, Thorwa, Khichauli, 
Dharmangadpur and Barauli. The cultivated area at the 
recent settlement was 47,304 acres. In 1873 it was 50,498 
acies, so that there has been a decrease. Part of this is merely 
nominal, being due to a more accurate suivey, but an appreci- 
able fraction is caused by the increase in the area under groves 
and village sites, and probably in the areas covered with water w 
and taken up for canal distributaries and channels The margin 
left for alternating fallow would also seem to have increased. 
The culturable area (waste and fallow) is 13,857 acres, and that 
under groves is 1 602 acres an increase of 372 acres 
over the figures of the previous settlement The figures 
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accepted as correct for the irrigable area at the lecent and the 
former settlement are 38,839 and 37,460 acres, respectively. 
The actual area irrigated in a normal year is about half the 
cultivated area, and is almost up to the district average. 
Though the number of earthen wells has fallen, masonry wells 
have multiplied. The pnncipal rabi crops are wheat and barley- 
alone and in. combination with gram and peas. Poppy is also 
largely grown, a gieafc increase ha\mg taken place since 
last settlement. The chief khanf crops are juar, bajra (usually 
in combination ruth orhar), maize and rice, the area under 
maize having, here as elsewhere, largely increased of recent 
jears. The double-cropped area has also extended. Lump 
rents on holdings of mixed soils are the rule, the grain-rented aiea 
being insignificant Tho bulk of the tenants’ area is held hy 
occupancy tenants, 78 per cent of the cash-rented area being 
in their hands. Non-occupancy rents have rapidly risen as a 
lesult of the recent abnormal rise in prices, and the average 
rental incidence per acre over the whole pargana is now 
Its 42G for occupancy holdings and R» 5 07 for non-occupaney 
holdings, the rates ranging ftom Its 11-2-0 for the best irrigated 
g%uhantoRe 1 for nvwjar Thakurs and Ahirs hold about one- 
half of the holdings area, and their rents are low. Brahmans, 
Kaohhis, Lodhas and Chamars come next in order with a fair 
proportion of the whole. The revenue, excluding a nominal 
sum of Us. 400 on a Government property, stands at Its. 1,01,502 
for the first five years of the existing settlement, Rs. 1,01,067 
for tho second and Rs. 1,01,132 for the remainder. The popula- 
tion of the pargana m 1901 was 83,134, as against 83,413 in 
1872, a decrease of 279. The loss has been almost confined to 
the villages m the blmr tiaet, a ciicumstance which suppoits the 
statement made m the census report that the shrinkage was 
probably due to stress of bad seasons, and injury from floods and 
Ians grass. During the decade 1881 — 1891 there was a good deal 
of emigration. 

Mainpuri, the chief town of the pargana, is also the district 
headquarters, and a full description of it will be found m its own 
place T1 e single notified area 8 the Mainptlr c vil station 
n lad ng the Gola Bazar wh ch has a populat on of about 1 000 
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and was brought under the operation of the Act merely for 
sanitary and administrative reasons. With the exception of 
the extensive tract to the north and north-west of Mainpuri town, 
which is quite innocent of roads, the parguna is well provided 
with communications. There is a metalled load from Bhongaon 
to Shikohabad which passes through Mainpuri, and gives com 
munication with Agra. Other metalled roads lead from Main- 
pun to Etawah and Kuraoli, while immetalled roads connect 
the town with Kishni and Susaganj The Shi kohabad- 
Eanuklubacl Railway traveises the centre of the pargana and 
connects Mampuii with the outside woild 

The 85 mahals which existed at last settlement have 
increased to 162, and the aiea held by eommunitiod has 
decreased from 62 to 43 per tent, of the whole, piactieally the 
entne diffei ence having gone over to the single sctmiTuiuri temue. 
The average amount of laud held by each proprietor is now dl 
acies as compared with 51 in 1S78 The largest individual 
ginwnrfar is the Raja of Mainpuri, who hold* full possession or 
shares in 24 villages, while he receives h/tqq rod Ulcana in 28 
more amounting to Rs 5,987 per annum. Other large proprie- 
tor are the Raja of Tirwa, the proprietor of the Kolia estate, 
and the Raja of Awa. The last-named has been pddiog to his 
pioperty. Sixty-six thousand nme hundred and five acres out 
of the total area of 104,644 arc held by Thakurs, mainly Cbauhan s. 
thouga Kachwahas and Jadou Thakurs are also numeious. 
The Chauhars have lost largely since the last settlement, when 
they held considerably over half the pargana. In some of their 
villages there is a minute subdivision of shares, particularly in 
the biswadan villages, such as Auren Panraria, Sathm Lalpur, 
Ujhaiya Faqirpur and Kankan. Brahmans, Kayasths, Ahns, 
Khattns, Manvaris and Bamas hold most of the remainder of the 
paigana, the three latter money-lending castes having established 
themselves during the period of the last settlement. 


MAIKPURI Tula & 

Mainpuri tahsil comprises the parganas of Mainpuri, 
Kuraoli and Ghiror with a total area of 3S6'2 square miles. It 
is bounded on t e north by the Etah distr ct on the west by 
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parganaa Mnstafabad and Shikohadad, on the south-west and 
south by pargauas Baiuahal and Ivarhal, and on the east by 
pargana Bhongaon. The Kali Kadi flows along the northern 
boundary to the east with a narrow alluvial belt, to which 
succeed ridges of sand Another spur of sandhills strikes off 
southwards, crossing the Kale Kadi, and the two rivers, with 
the Arind, carry off the drainage. The Bengar just touches the. 
south of the tahsil. The Bewar, Etowah and Cawnpore branches 
of the Lower Ganges Canal traverse the tahsil, mnmng along 
the watersheds of the rivers. In addition to the ridges of sand 
to the north, about one-third of Maiapuvi pargana lies m the 
bhibi' tract, but the lest of the tahsil lies m the central loam tract 
and contains stretches of u sow and several jkas of fair size. 

T]ie tahsil headquaiters are at Mainpnri, a description of 
which will be found elsewhere. There are police stations at 
Makum i, Kuraoli and Ghiror, but parts of their circles 
go beyond the tahsil boundanes. Containing as it does the 
distiict headquarters the tahsil has naturally the best communica- 
tions of any m the district Metalled roads connect ii with the 
surrounding districts and with the most important places in the 
other tuhsils, and the Grand Trunk Road from Delhi runs 
through the north of the tahsil. To complete the communica- 
tions, howevei, roads to the west and north are lequned, parti- 
cularly a toad connecting Mainpnri with villages west of the 
Isan. In 1901 the population numbered 183,180, of whom 
100,034 were males. Hindus were as usual m an enormous 
majority, Musalmans only mustei mg 11,746, while there were 1,484 
iep resent atives of other religions Among the Hindus Ahirs 
gicatly predominated, there being 32,021 of them, a total only 
exceeded m Shikohabad. Chamars eamc next with 23,515, and 
after them Kachhis with 18,181 ; Rajputs numbered 16,7 S3 and 
Brahmans 13,034, and of the other castes the most numerous weie 
Lodhas, 9,445, Gadariyas, 7,309; Kahars, 6,475; and Dhannks, 
4.093 There wore 3,510 Mahajans, a greater number than in 
any other tahsil, but the other money-lending castes weie 
comparatively scarce, only 858 members of the Bania caste being 
found and 1D9 Marwaris. Of the latter tribe, however, only 10 
other representatives were recorded in the rest of the district 
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MANCHHANA, Pargana, and Tcthsil Bhongaoet. 

This village, ia27° J2 ' N. and 79° 6' E , is situated four miles 
south-east of Mainpuri near the Mampuri*Saman road Its 
population in 1901 was 2,161, consisting chiefly of Thalonrs and 
Brahmans. There are seven subsidiary hamlets excluding Kagla 
Soti which lies 'within, the •mav.zri,, but is a separate •inausa in. 
itself. There are 21 rn Diets owned mostly by the Raja of 
Mampmi assessed to Rs 3,131 land leyenue. There is a village 
school. Eormeily the village was important as giving its name 
to toluqa Manchhana now incorporated in Bhonguon and 
Mainpuri. 

MUHAMMADPUR LABHAUA, Parguna and 
Tiihsd Shikohabad 

This village, m 27° 11' IN’, and 78° 39' E , lies about three 
miles to the north of Shifcohabad town aud is usually known as 
Labhaua. It is a small village of 1,053 inhabitants with one 
hamlet assessed at Rs. 850 on a total area of only 387 acres. It 
is chiefly remarkable as the residence of the head of the Kirar 
clan of Rajputs, of whom Bhagwant Singh attained to great 
influence during the last decade of the eighteenth century. Theie 
are some fine buildings both here and m Shifcohabad erected 
by this family, which is now represented by Thakur Laik 
Singh He has recently set up a ginning factory in Sirsaganj, 
and owns a half interest in the concern. Kirar Ahirs, Brah 
mans and Kaehhis are the piindpal eastos m the village, which 
possesses a vernacular school, and is in the month of Phagi^n 
the scene of a fair known as the Jalbahar. 

MCJST ARAB AD, Parguna, and Tahsil Mgstafabad 

This village, in 27° 19' N. and 78° 39' E , is about 34 
miles west of Mainpuri and 17 miles north of Shikohabad. Its 
population in 1901 numbered 1,934 persons, of whom 100 rveie 
zemindars, 844 cultivators, 39 traders and 299 labourer. Com- 
prising six hamlets aud eight mahids , the village covers anaiea of 
1,632 acres, of which 746 acres are under cultivation. Musalmans, 
Thakurs, Brahmans and Bamas are the samindcvrs, and pay 
Bq 2 122 a year as land revenue The t^hs 1 headquarters 
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which used ho he situated here, have now been removed to 
Jasrana. The village is now insignificant. It possesses a post- 
office, a school and a bazar, and a market is held here 
twice a week. It is connected with Jasrana by a metalled 
road and by unmotalled roads with Shihohabad and Pharba 
The village was named after one Mustafa Khan, a local magnate 
m the reign of Jahangir. A mud fort, now m rums, was bmlt 
by Sheo Ghulam, a Diwan of Almas Ali Khan, governor of the 
district under the iSTawab of Oudh, at the end of the eighteenth 
century. Butchers and Bbhishtis foim the bulk of the Musal- 
man population. An old well here is known as Dudhadhari 
from the purity of its water 

MUSTAFABAD Pargana and Tahs/l. 

Tahsil and pargana Mustafabad, on the western border of 
the district, is bounded on the north by the Etah district, on 
the east by paiganas Ghiror and Mainpuri, on the south by 
pargana Shikohabad, and on the west by parganas Firozabad of 
Agra and Jalesar of Etah. It« area is 317-59 square miles, or 
203,261 acres, and it contains 274 villages, 466 mahals and 848 
inhabited sites. In shape it resembles a tiiaugle with the apex 
to the north. It is traversed by the Annd, Senhar, Sengar 
and Sum rivers, which flow with courses bioadly parallel to one 
another in a south-easterly direction. The Arind dries up m 
the cold season and loaves a broad belt of good alluvial soil, 
and the other two rivers, which also diy up m the cold season, 
though occasionally containing scattered pools and escaped canal 
■water, afford a fair margin, of tarai, but owing to the scanty 
supply in their beds and the height of the banks they are not 
much used for irrigation. The north-eastern portion of the 
tahsil is watered by the Cawnpore and Etawah branches of the 
Lower Ganges Canal, which run at a low level, and the Bhogni- 
pur branch of the same canal, introduced since the last settlement, 
flows perpendicularly doun the centre of the tahsil, very little 
lmgation is available from any of these branches A good deal 
of damage was caused at first* by the last branch owing to 
saturation and interference with the natural drainage. The 
Lower Ganges feeder canal enters the pargana in its northern 
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comer four miles north of Gopalpur, where it feeds the Cawnporc 
braneh ; and thence runs to Jem, feeding the Etawah and 
Bhoguipur branches. From Gopalpur this canal, with the 
JBhognipur branch, crosses all the drainage lines including' the 
rivers above mentioned. The tahsil lies almost entirely in the 
central loam tract of the district, the only exception being 
the few sandy villages to the south-west of the Siisa river on the 
Slnkohabad, border. The surface is m general uniformly level, 
except in those parts where it is subject to fluvial action 01 
broken up into sandy ridges. There are three such lines of bhur, 
the largest running from pargaua, Jalesar through the tahsil to 
the Jamna ravines in Shikohabad at a considerable elevation 
above the surrounding country. A smaller line of sand follows 
the course of the Siisa liver, and a thud occuis in the noithern 
part of the tahsil with isolated patches in Bhadana and Ghagau 
There are no extensive lowlying tracts, Lul jhih of fair snsc 
are met with at Kusiavi, Shekhupur Hatwanl, Pamdhat, Dewa, 
Kailai, Utiara, Kana Kawa, Surel and TTresar. There is a 
certain amount of v,sur } but for the most part the soil is one 
wide level loam of great natural fertility* One great drawback, 
however, to its cultivation and prosperity is the ba isu'ri weed 
which infects a large number of villages in a broad irregular 
belt fiom the north-west to the south-east. This weed seems to 
havo spread during the last 00 years, and several villages aie 
entirely overrun with it, though m che majority of cases only 
specific portions are affected by it It is seldom found in Ihur 
and practically never m lowlying clay, and is nearly always 
accompanied by brackish water, a fact which restricts the num- 
ber of crops which eau be sown in land affected by it, while the 
time and labour requiied foi its removal add greatly to the 
expense of cultivation. As the leaves and stems wither in the 
rams the khanf mop is generally unaffected, and it does not 
seem to flourish in villages irrigated with canal water. Foi the 
Iharif alone a hatsur i-affected field lets foi piactically the same 
rent as an ordinary field, but when let for tho rabt it fetches 
some 20 to 25 per cent. less. 

The cultivated area is 115.905 aeies. a decrease of 2.76b 
acreB since last settlement due to the decrease in the total area 
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according to the new survey Ninety -four per cent, of this area is 
irrigable, the average figures for three years being 108,506 acres 
as compared with 99,344 at last settlement Canal urigation 
has increased appreciably since then; but the canal supply foi 
the whole tahsil is still not Iaige, forming only 19 per cent 
of the whole, while wells furnish 79 per cent, and the area 
irrigated from wells is increasing rapidly. The natural well- 
capacity is nearly everywhere good ; and dm able earthen wells 
are generally possible except m parts near the canals where the 
character of the subsoil has been affected. Tliore is no canal 
irrigation at all in the poition of the tahsil south of the Senhar 
river oi in the extreme noith of the tahsil. The actual irrigated 
area in a normal yeai is about 55 pei cent, of the cultivated area 
— somewhat above the district aveiage The culturable area is 
19, 980 acres including waste and fallow, 2.571 acres are under 
groves and 64,804 acies are unmltui able The principal rain 
crops are wheat and bailey, alone and in combination with gram 
and peas, and the chief kharif crops are maize, cotton with 
arLar, and juar and bajn < with arhar. The wheat cultivation 
has declined siuee last settlement., as have also sugarcane, indigo 
and cotton, the last named being, however, still an important 
staple. Their place has apparently been taken by the inferior 
and less irrigated crops, barley and gram. On the other hand 
the areas under poppy, cotton with arhar, tobacco, potatoes and 
other garden crops have been substantially expanding; and there 
is a tendency, as in the rest of the district, to double-cropping 
and mixed-cropping. But the double-cropped area is still rela- 
tively small, being only li‘6 per cent, of the wholo cultivation. 
The principal cultivating castes are Ah.ii a, Thakurs, Lodhas, 
Brahmans and Chamais, with a small sprinkling of Kachhis, 
who as usual pay the highest rents. Sixty-six per cunt, of the total 
area is held by occupancy and ex-piopi letsvy tenants, and only 
38 per cent, by tenants-at-will, and the average s'zo of occupancy 
holdings is now 4 06 acres, that of nou-occupiaacy holdings 
being 8-29 aeres. 'The rental incidence of the former has risen 
by 2023 per cent., and of the latter by 62 85 per cent.- since 
the last settlement the average now being Bs 5d“ per acre in 
the one case, and Ra 6 90 per acre in the other 
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The revenue demand is now Rs. 3,19, S40, Over half the 
tahsil, viz. 114,241 acres, is still held by communities, mostly in 
imperfect paifadan. Single saunmdari occupies 46,4G9 acres, 
and joint mmmdari 33,352 acres, both the latter having 
considerably inci eased since last settlement Of the individual 
castes Thakurs, mainly Chanhans and Jadons, are m a very large 
majority, still holding over one-half of the total area, though they 
lost one-sixth of their possessions during the last settlement 
period. Brahmans and Ahirs are the next largest owners, but the 
latter a re hardly retaining their position Among the traders and 
speculators in. land who have been ousting the hereditary land- 
owners the most prominent are the Marwaris of Khairgnrh and 
Rampur and the Maheshri Banias. Musalomns and Kayasths 
have also slightly increased their possessions m recent years. The 
chief representatives of the Chauhan Thakurs are the Raja of 
Eka ; Kunwar Dirgpal Singh and Ivlin war Sultan Singh of 
Uresar; and Thakur Pancham Singh of Daiapur llilaoli, The 
Jadons are represented by the Raja of Awa, Thakur Umrao 
Singh and the rais of Ivotla. The chief Ahir proprietor is 
Cbaudhri Sarnam Smgh of Bharaul in pargana Shikohabad, and 
Haji Abdul Rahman Khan of Parham is the most important 
Musalman, 

The population, which at the 1872 census was 155,476, lose 
in 1881 to 162,201, but fell during the next decade to 155,253. 
This decrease was general throughout the district and its causes 
have been discussed elsewhere. At the last census the total was 
163,180, giving a density of 51 5 per square mile of total area, 
and 901 per square mile of cultivation The preponderance of 
Hindus was as usual enormous, only 9,663 Musalmans being 
returned for the whole tahsil. Among the Hindus Ahirs largely 
predominated, with 29,506 representatives, Chamars coming nejt 
with 20,577. Other important castes were Lodhas, 15,056; Raj- 
puts, 9,714; Brahmans, 11,891; Kaehhis, 8,243; and Oadari) as, 
7,553. No other caste had as many as 4,000 representa- 
tives, though Banias, with -3,9-19 weie only just under this Km fc 
The tahsil headquarters have beau lemoied fiom MusUif- 
ibad to Jasrana, the latter being more accessible from head- 
quarters but noither of them is anyth ng more than a village 
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The other chief villages and local mat Icet places are Pharha, 
Parham, Eka, Baragaon. Uresar, Paindhat, Ram pur and Khair- 
rarh. The two latter aie remarkable for the number of 
wealthy Marwaris settled m them, and Pharha, near the Agra 
border, is the most important trading mart in the tahsil and the 
only Act XX town. Pamdhat is noted for its shrine, which 
attiaets thousands of pilgrims twice a year in J high and Asarh. 

There is no railway in the tahsil, but the Makhanpur station 
on the East Indian. Railway almost adjoins its extieme south-west 
boundary, and the new Shikohabad-Farrukh&bad line passes 
within a few miles of its south-east corner. The stations of 
Kosma, Shikohabad, Firozabad and Jalesar also lie within reach. 
A metalled road runs from Etah to Shikohabad through Jasrana. 
and there is another from Mustafabad to Jasrana and on to 
Ghiroi and Kosma Unmetalled roads connect Mustafabad with 
Pharha, Shikohabad, Kailai and Kharit, and there are other 
smaller roads branching off from the canal bridges at Kuaiari, 
Baragaon, Kheria, Patitra, Jera, Katana and Fatehpur Pat. A 
new road from Mustafabad to Khairgaih and Makhanpur station 
would open up the south-west of the tahsil The tahsil is in the 
charge of a subdivisional officer stationed at M ampuri, and 
magisterial powers are also exercised by the tahsildar, Kunwar 
Dirgpal Siagh, a Chauhan mrnindar and local notable, exercises 
honorary m&gisteiial powers at Uresar and has jurisdiction 
within the Eka police circle. There are police stations at 
Mustafabad (now temporarily located in Jasrana and Pharha) 
and Eka, the circles of which are contained entirely m and 
are conterminous with the tahsil boundaries. 


NARIGANJ, Parana Kishhi, Tahsil Bhohgaoh. 

This village, m 27° 12' N. and 79° 28' E , lies on the Grand 
Trunk Road about 14 miles east of Bkongaon The population 
was 1,065 in 1901, A good deal of business is done in supplying 
the wants of travellers along the road, and a sarai on the road- 
side built by Khan Bahadur Khan affords them accommodation. 
The area of the village la 775 acres and the land .revenue is 
Es- 1 456~ There is one hamlet. The original mmindars were 
Bais Thukurs who were noted ducoits and vere sold up m 1840, 
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their rights being purchased by the Ohauhins of Ehadai, Chirac ai, 
and Arjtmpur. 

NAUNER, Pavg r m'i and Tuhsil Mainpubi. 

This large -village, in 27° 15' 1ST aud7S°oS / E.,lies eight miles 
to the west of Main pur i, a little removed from the Agra branch 
of the Grand Trunk Road and situated on a high Ihera or mound. 
It eompiises two mPhxds covering an area of 10,117 acres, of 
which 8,902 acres are under cultivation, assessed at Rs. 10,860. 
The population in 1901 numbered 6,020, of whom 804 wore 
eammdars, 3,397 cultivators and 297 labouiurs. There arc no 
less than 42 hamlets. Chauhan Thakurs and Brahmans form the 
bulk of the population Naimer is noted for its large number of 
wells and tanks said to have been constructed by one Bhola, an 
Ahir, who is said to have owned the village some two centuries 
ago. His praises are still celebrated in rural songs by the Ghosi 
Abirs of this and neighbouring villages. Naunor afterwards 
passed into the hands of the Chouhans, from whom it was acquired 
by its present owners, the Raja of Awa in the Etah district and 
the Thakur of Kotla, The village contains a school for boys 
and another for girls. The rjxrhi or fort which is now occupied 
by Brahmans is said to have been built by Almas All Khan, the 
governor under the Jfawab Wazu* of Oudh. 


3RAWAB HASHT TARAP, Pargma and Talisd Shikohabad. 

This big village, in 26° 5S' N. aud 78° 44' E., is situated 
among the ravines on the left bank of the Jamna river. Its area 
is 8,896 acres, and its population in 1901 was 4,265. It is a 
patiidetri village, consisting of 21 hamlets, and pays a revenue 
of Rs 6.550. The zamindars are Ahiis and Brahmans, one of 
the most important being Panehi Lai, a retired subadar. The 
inhabitants, who are almost all cultivators, are Ahirs, Brahmans 
and Chama.rs. There are two vernacular primary schools m the 
village, which has a certain amount of trade m grain arid gki. 
The village also contains a temple of Kali Devi, where a reli- 
gious fair is held every year in the month of Chart, The 
principal feature of the village is the bhagna a very fertile 
rilted bed of the Jumna which has boon described m chapter L 
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PAIN'D HAT, Par g ana and Tahsil Mttstafabaii. 

This village, in 27° 21/ N. and 78° 39' JS., lies 29 miles west 
of Mainnnri and nine miles noi th-wesr of Jasrana. Its population 
m 1901 numbered 2/1.2 1 persons, of whom 76 were oamwiciars, 
1,244 cultivators and 610 labourers. Classified according to 
religion there wore 2,141 Hindus, 21 9 Musalmans and 63 others. 
The village consists oi 23 mcJtcds, w ith nine hamlets eov ering a total 
area of 2,975 acres, of which 1,431 nines are under cultivation, 
more than half the cultivated area being irrigated. The vamm- 
dars are Ahiis and Marwaris, who pay Its. 3,750 as land revenue. 
Unimportant in itself, Paimlhat is famous for the large gather- 
ings which meet at; the shrine of Jokliaiya in Mag\ and Asarh. 
There is no fixed day, but the Sundays in the latter fortnights 
of those months called yat are chosen The story runs that 
during the war between Pi ithiraj and Jaicband of Kauauj an 
Ahir was bringing home his wife, and with him were a Brahman 
and a low-caste man, a Bhangi or a Dhamok. The three men 
joined in the fight and were hilled, the Bhangi first and the 
other two at some distance from him Even when dead, how- 
ever, their headless tiunks (rund) continued the fight. The 
Bhangi became a ghost (bhiot), as is so often the unpleasant 
habit of low-caste men, under the name of Jokhaiya, and the 
place where he fell is called Jokhaiya to this day. Droves of 
pigs are grazed here, and part of the ritual at the great gather- 
ings is to have one of them killed and to allow its blood to Sow 
on the spot wdiere the Bhangi fell, At the other spot in the 
village, where the Brahman and the Ahir were killed, there is 
a temple, where cocoanuts and the like are offered. People come in 
thousands from the surrounding districts, even from Parrnkhabad, 
on the opposite side of the district, to pay their devotions here. 
The great object of the journey is to obtain offspring and have 
an easy childbirth. The mela is said to also have a good influence 
on the tiUikamat or Winter rams. The offerings made at the 
temple belong to the samindars* 

PARHAM OK PADHAM, Pargana and Tahsil MustaFabaP. 

This village in 2 7 ° 20' NT and 78° 46' E is situated on the 
highroad to Etah near the Annd r Ver at a distance of 23 mile* 
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from Mainpuri and 16 miles from Shikohabacl. It consists of 
one wtifod, covering a total area of 5, “61 acres, of whioli 3,607 
are under cultivation, while move than three-quartci s ox the 
cultivated area is irrigated. Tho laud revenue is Its 10,300 
Mausa Parham includes mcmza Miiak distributed 1th ithut through- 
out its aiea, and contains also within its boundaries m aum 
Bahlolpur. There are 27 hamlets. The population in 1901 was 
6,514, made up of 3,480 males and 3,034 females Classified 
according to religions there were 5,356 Hindus, 964 Musalmans 
and 194 others. The village contains a vernacular school, a 
post-office and a bazar, and a market is held in it twice a week. 
The mimndars are Thakurs and Musalmans, and were, until 
recent times, entirely Musalmans The place, however, has an 
old history. It is said to have been called Bardan before the time 
of Baja Farikah.it, who changed its name to Pariohhatgarh or 
Parham. When he died of a snake-bite, his son Janamejuya 
made a great sacrifice on the banks of the Arind. The sacrifi- 
cial pit was excavated many years ago, and cocoanuts, cloves 
and betel-nuts used m Hindu worship were found buried m it 
Popular belief declares that m this neighbourhood snakes aic 
still harmless m consequence of the virtues of that sacrifice. 
The story connecting Parham with Janamejaya's sacrifice is, 
however, looked upon with qualified respect even among the 
Hindus of the place and is contrary to the more generally 
received tradition. There is a masonry tank at this place, said 
to have been built by Janamojaya to mark the site of the 
sacrificial pit, which is still known as Parikshit Kund The 
hhera close to the village is a veiy large and high one, 
the most conspicuous in the district, and there, are on it the 
ruins of a fort, some stone sculptures, and a well called after 
Parikshit. 


PARIAR, Pargrtna and Tahsil Shikohabad. 

This village, in 26° 56' N. and 78° 45' E./lies among the 
ravines about a mile from the Jarana and five miles from 
Bhadan railway station. It had in 1901 a population of 2,557 
persons, and its area is 5,010 acres There are 11 ha ml ets. It 
lfl-a very complicated pattudori village paying Rs 3,930 in land 
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ie venue. The zarmndars, who are co-sharers with mostly minute 
skates, are continually quarrelling in the courts and out of them, 
ibeie are 11 hamlets attached to the parent village, which con- 
tains a school. Muuzct Saruppur Shamlat is partly contained 
in m aw>M Pariar, Chhidaoli, Bnria and Papri. There is an old 
loop of the Jumna (described in chapter I) m this village, now 
silted up, of the same nature as the hhagna of Orawar, but 
less valuable than the latter. 


PAT AHA, Pargana and Tahsil Kabhal. 

This village, in 27° S' if. and 79° 9' E., is situated 8 miles 
to the north-east of Karhal, and had in 1901 a population of 
1075 persons distributed over eight sites. It covers an area 
of 5,121 acres, assessed at Es 6,120. The village is owned by 
Pan si Dhar and Ganga Parshad, Bamas, of Cawnpore, and the 
cultivators are mostly Thaknrs and Ahirs. There are two 
market-days every week, and once a year a fair, known as 
Eamath, is held in die village and attended by shopkeepers 
fiom Main pari and Etawah. Both the fair and a well in the 
village are named after a Bairagi of great repute for sanctity 
who once lived here. Ha is now worshipped, and the offerings 
made by devout persons are appropriated by the present Bairagi 
of the name of Ram Das who acts as priest. 


PHARENJI. Parg'ma, Kishni, Tahsil Bhongaon. 

This village, in 26° 59' N. and 79° 17' E , lies a little to the 
west of the Etawah-Earrnkhahad road three miles from Eishni. 
In 1901 it had a population of 2,066, consisting mainly of Brah- 
mans, Ahirs, Thaknrs, and KAehhis. Tliere are six subsidiary 
hamlets. There is only one mahal owned by the Raja of Main- 
puri. There is a village school, and a large foil to the south of 
the site drains into the great Sirsamawar foil in the ’Etawah 
district. 


PHARHA or PHARIHA, Pargana , and Tahsil 
Mustaeabad. 

1 This village, in 27° 20' N.. and 78° 32' E., lies on the western- 
border of the district about 40 miles from Mam pun and 
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eight miles from MustafabadL It is the only town, in the 
district, with the exception of Sirsaganj, which has any con- 
siderable external tiade, hut is not otherwise important. Its 
population m 1901 numbered 2,SS5 persons, of whom 1,642 
were males and 1,243 females. Classifier! accoidmg to 
occupation there wore 52 zamadars, 798 cultivators, 589 traders, 
107 artisans and 239 labourers, and classified accoidmg to 
leligion theie were 1,855 Hindus, 672 Musalmaus and 358 
others. The village consists of one mcilal with 11 hamlets 
covering an area of 1,578 acres, of which 995 acres are under 
cultivation Xeaily three-quarters of the cultivated area aie 
provided with irrigation. The cam otic! a rs are Jadon Xhakuis, 
who pay Rs 3,400 as levenue. The village possesses a police 
outpost, a post-office, a school and a Lazar, and a market is held 
mittuieea week ulieie gram, ghi, sugar, cotton, and oilier 
country produce are sold A fair is also held heie eveiy yeai. 
The village is admimsteicd under Act XX of 1856, the cost 
being defrayed fiom a house-tax levied on 414 of the 1,041 
houses m the place. Kunwar Kush alp al Singh of Kotla 
has started a model farm hoie which has been very buccessful 
so far. A second-class road, which it is pioposed to metal, 
connects the town with Muslafabad ; it is also proposed 
to continue the metalled road to Kotin in the Agra 
district. 


PUXDRI. Pui'ganci and Tohsll Bhoxgaoi?. 

This village, in 27° S' X. and 79° 13' E., lies 11 miles to the 
east of Mampuri and two miles to the north of the Cawnpoie 
Canal. In 1901 its population was 2,374, consisting mainly 
of That urs and Kachiiis, distributed over 14 hamlets in addition 
to the mam site There is one mahal assessed at Rs, 3,150 and 
owned by the family of Kunwar Kushalpal Singh. 

EAPRI, Fergana and Tabstl ShikohaBAD. 

This village, in 26° 59' X and 7S° 32' E., lies among the 
ravines on the left bank of ihe Jamna, about 44 miles from 
Mampuri east of the SKkohabad-Batesa’ road. It : s now a 
small and, unimportant village wi h a population of only 900 
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though both its history and the numerous mins o f buildings, 
mosques, tombs, wells and reservoirs, attest its former gieatness. 
Local b adition. ascribes its foundation to one Kao Zoiawar Sen, 
aLo known as Kapar Sen. whose descendant fell in battle uitli 
Muhammad Sam, m 1194 The ghat across the Janina to Bate- 
sar is known as Naiangi Bah, and is said to derive its name 
from Naurangi, tho daughtei of Itapar Sen, for whose pleasure 
a garden was planted there. la com so of time the name was 
corrupted to Nctvangi, an oiange tree There aie now no traces 
of the garden, hut tradition places it near Papaidanda, otherwise 
known as Behai-CfAol The general histoiy of Eapii, and the 
important Ala-ud-din lvhilji inscription, have been noticed in the 
history of tho district Many of the buildings were erected by 
Sher Shah and Salim Shah, and traces of the gate leading to one 
of the roi al residences still exist. Besides the idgu-h, built m 1S].2, 
the dargzh of Shah Eidu, a celebrated saint, is of considerable 
importance, attracting large numbers of the devout, who attend 
a yearly urs at his shrine. He is said to have been a worshipper 
of the one God, unespecLve of creid, and many miracles attested 
his power. Krom its position on the road to Batesar, where the 
great fair is held every year in Kartili, Rapri must always have 
been an lmpodant place. It is now connected by good fair- 
weather roads with the railway station of Kaurara and the 
town of Sirsaganj, and also with the village of Nasirpui, 
whence a metalled road runs to Shikohabad. The latter is the 
main route of pilgrims to the Batesar fair, and will be metalled 
shortly as far as the river crossing, where a pontoon bridge is 
maintained by the Agra district board during the dry season. 
Near the site of the bridge is a small hamlet now inhabited 
by Mallahs, Dhobis and Bhangis, and formerly owned by Brah- 
mans, who emigrated thence to Karhal. Not far from the bridge, 
near the hamlet of Parauli, is a temple built by Bhagwant Singh 
on the site of a buming-g/iat, There are m all four hamlets. 
A police outpost commands the liver mossing. 

SAHAN, Pargcma and ToJisil ICakkai,. 

This village, in 27° 5' N. and 79° 5' E., lies about 10 miles 
to the south of Mb npnn north of and close to the Gangsi 
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distributary Its population was 2,188 m 190! and its 
area at the recent settlement 4,315 acres The village is 
divided into 10 ^akals, assessed at Rs 3 426, and is owned oy 
tiio Raja of Mampiui and some local Thakurs There are JO 
hamlets. The cultivators sue mostly Thakurs and Ahirs who 
have acquired ojeupanjy rights. The village possesses a halqn - 
bandi school, and is every year the scene of a local fair in the 
middle of the month of Bxisalck. The village is proposed as the 
new headqnarters of the Hurra police circle, as the police 
station there is a wretched building and not in a cential 
position. 


SAHARA, Par g Tan and Tahsil Bhokgaox 
T his large village, in 27° 23' N and 79° 13' E., lies some 
10 miles to ths west of Bhongaon. Its population m 1901 was 
2,868 distiibuted over 12 sites and its area at the settlement 
was 2,899 acres. The village lands are held in pathdari tennis, 
paying a revenue of Rs, 3,510. Most of ths area is held by the 
proprietors as si)’ or by occupancy tenants. A canal minor 
flows through the village lands, piovidmg the means of irriga- 
tion. There is a school m the village. 


SAMAR, Pargana Exsiixi. Tahsil Bhongaoit. 

This huge village, in 27° 2' H and 79° 14' E., comprising 
17 hamlets, lies some 20 miles to the south of Bhongoan at the 
junction of the "Kishni-Sirsaganj, and M ampui i-Satnau immeial- 
led roads, and had in 1901 a population of 5,536 It is owned 
by a resilient Thakur of the name of Kunwar B hag wan Singh, who 
is an honorary magistrate and village munsif, and the cultivators 
are mostly occupancy tenants Tho big Gangsi distributary 
runs along the whole length of the village, which is thus excel- 
lently provided with means of irrigation, and contains a canal 
bungalow. There are a number of shops here and a school, 
while markets are held twice a week on Thursdays and Sundays. 
There is a large jhil to the west of the inhabited site. Saman 
with maim Basait once formed part of the Eishni taluqcc, but 
was separated from it at tho thud settlement. There are village 
banks at Saman and Basait 
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SAUJ, Parg'ina and Tehstl Kabhai,. 

Tliis village, in 27° 2' K, and 79° 12' E., is situated on tna 
KishnE Karbal road 24 miles from ivLunpnn and. 12 miles from 
Karbal, In 1901 it had a population of 2,797 parsons, whde its 
aioa at the last settlement was 5,032 acres assessed at Rs. 4,700 
land revenue. The zmmndars are Chanbe Brahmans of 
Mainpuri and Thakuis of Jagamiathpur in Erawah, and the 
cultivators are mostly occupancy tenants There is a Jialqcibandi 
school in the village, ’fthieb is au old one containing on its I* 7 era 
the remains of an ancient fortress. In the early days of British 
rule Sail] was the chief town of a paigana of the same na.ua, 
hut the paigana was dismembered in 1840, 25 of its villages 
being transfened to Mainpuri and 17 to Karbal. The village is 
large and straggling, containing 26 hamlets. There is a large 
yhri close by the mam site. 


SHIKOHABAD, Pargano and Tahs4 Shikohabad. 

This town, m 27° 7' N. and 78° 40' E, is situated on the 
\gra-Mampuii road about two miles fiorn the railway station of 
the same name and 30 miles from. Mainpuri city. It is connect- 
ed by metalled roads with Mainpuri, Agra, Etah and Sirsaganj, 
and with Etawah by a road which is not metalled beyond 
Snsaganj 3 also with Batesar by a load metalled as far as Easir- 
pur. The town lies to the east and south of the road, but the 
principal bazar lines the load itself, and there are a number of 
sarais scattered about the site. The old town is a straggling 
place, divided into quarters by crooked Lines and inconvenient 
roads. The principal bazar is irregular in shape and filled, like 
the whole of the old town, with ruinous houses. It is only beyond 
it, in the new quarter and the new bazar, that good houses and 
shops are to be seen. Beyond the new market is the mound on 
which the fort formerly stood, which is now covered with, houses 
of the better sort. The water of the wells in the new quarter is 
sweet and good, but in the old town it is often brackish and 
undrinkable. The want of good drainage is the great defect in 
the site of Shikohabad, for, except the fort mound, there is no 
rising ground, and the whole neighbourhood is remarkably level 
To remedy this Sultan All Khan eansod a tank to be excavated a 
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little way to the north of the site which is still capable of receiving 
the drainage on that side, while the surplus watei from the south 
might be led into the Sirsa Wadi which flows close to the town on 
the southern side. 

In 1901 the population of the town was 11,139, Hindus 
being to Musalmans in the propoi t-ion of three to two. The lands 
belonging to the town are assessed at Its. 1,780 for purposes 
of land revenue. The town is administered as a notified aiea 
A force of one head constable and 18 constables is entertained 
and paid for from provincial funds. The mam heads of 
expenditure are conservancy and lighting (Es. 13,000) and public 
u oi’ks (Es. 1,400). The expenditure is met mainly by a house-tax, 
which in 190S yielded Es 2 590, sale of manure, slaughter-house 
fees and other sources The number of houses m the town is 
3,220, of which 1,504 aie assessed to house-tax. Theie are 14 
mwhollas or wards m the town The Musalmans reside princip- 
ally m the northern and eastern nmhollas, and the Hindus m 
the southern and western, but there arc also points where the 
population is mixed. Muhalla Katra, Miran was founded by 
Sultan Ah Khan of the Naushahra family already mentioned, 
and Katra Muhammad Mali by a Saiyid follower of Dara Shikoh, 
while Katra Mir Khalil is named after a Saiyid landholder who 
fell m some local disturbance and whose tomb is visited on 
holidays as that of a martyr. Qazi Tola was founded by Qasfi 
Asad Ali of the family of Qazi Shaikh Muhammad Jalil, who 
obtained that office in the leign of Aurangzeb. Muhalla Khat- 
triana is inhabited by Khatfcus and is the richest ward of the 
town, the houses being built of brick and adorned with a good 
deal of stone ornamentation. Ehulapurena is occupied chiefly 
by Bamas, Brahmans and Kayastks, and Eukinpur is inhabited 
mostly by Pnthans, Shaikhs and other Musalmans. Muhalla 
Khera forms the oldest part of the town, somewhat detached 
fiom the modern part It i3 marked by an old fort, once the 
residence of Saiyid Sultan All Khan, and subsequently used as 
a tahail but now unoccupied. The other important mukaUc&8 
are Misrana, Garhiya, Chah Eahat and the old bazars. 

The town was formerly a great emporium for cotton but the 
trade has declined foi some time past though it may be hoped that 
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the thiee ginning factoiies set up recently in the town will do 
something to lestoie it to its old impoitance. A good deal of 
business is done in g\i and gram as well as m cotton. The fact 
that Shikohabad has now become an important junction should be 
a great stimulus to its trade. The tahsil building stands at the 
junction of the xailway station road and the Grand Trunk Road 
adjoining the police station, and near it aie the post-office, 
dispensary, civil court and town school. There is also a well- 
attended girls’ school in the town. The Etawah branch canal 
flows close by Shikohabad, and a fine garden has been laid out 
beside it by Tala Pati Ram. Travdleis are accommodated in 
a dak bungalow and inspection house, and there is also a large 
sarcn. 

The site now occupied by the town is said to have been 
colonised by a Musalman emigrant fiom Rapii named Muham- 
mad, who gave it the name of Muhammadabad, by which it is 
known even now. This was changed to Shikohabad in honour 
of Para Slnkoh when Badr-us-Salam was governor. Under the 
Marathas the governor was Mura Pandit, who built the 
foifc to the north of the town. One of the fine towers, in 
which there is the dargah of Kadir Ah Shahid, still remains. 
To the west of the town the Muraganj bazar still commemorates 
the name of the Maratha mill. It was here that the transit 
duties were collected on goods crossing the Jamna, and a sayar 
chcibutra, or excise post, was maintained until abolished by the 
British. Shikohabad fell successively under the Marathas, Jats, 
Rohillas, the Maiathas again, Himmat Gosham and theOudh 
Nawab. Almas All Khan was governor on behalf of the Nauab 
up to the time of the British occupation, Sewa Ram being ami 
under him and Pbarha Mai dii/jan. The British obtained pos- 
session in 1801 and established a cantonment here to the south-west; 
of the town near the Sirsa, where the grates of Europeans are 
still to be seen. It was here that a Maratha force under Fleury 
in 1802 surprised the Butish detachment, after which the canton- 
ments were removed to Mampuri. 

Amongst the notable men connected with Shikohabad men- 
tion may he made of \awab Hah tab Khan- who rose from the rank 
of a common soldier to high distinction. Two members of hu 
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family, Muhammad Ramzan Khaa and Muhammad Taj Khan 
were pensioners of the British Govmvim-'ntafeei tho acquisition 
of the Mainpuri district The Qanuugo family of Kanji Mai, 
hei edit ary Qanuugo of paigana Rapii nndor the Mughals, is 
still of some importance and influence in the town, Eabu Sn 
Narain of Madaupur being its pu sent head. One Mokand Misr, 
a Katiaujia Brahman, built a temple on the holders of Chah 
Rabat and Qasi Tola >nvlndl«s about Lhe middle of the 17th 
century, and annually ou the second day of Ghent a religious fair 
takes place at his tomb. He is said to have been buried alive 
with his dog in the grave which ha dug for himself in the garden 
where his tomb now exists. Among tho Agarwal Bairns, Sui a j 
Sahai was a person of some consequence;, and among the Khafe- 
tuis, Diwan Ramji and Diwau Khushal Rai came here from 
Delhi and attained to some distinction under the Musalman 
governois. Their descendants stall leside in. the town. Some 
of the Kay&sths were dt,uwn& under tho Maijathas and possess a 
few villages as landholders or arc employed undei the Govern- 
ment. 

At Nagla Brmdaban there is a temple to Mahadco, a chain 
and a bisrcmt, under the care of a Bairagi colony fiom very 
ancient times. Tho place was formerly covered with jungle 
and was the abode of an ascetic, near whose residenco some 
Raja built a temple. The Bairagi s then occupied the place 
and one of their number named Mangla Unit the hisrant on the 
Aganga. The name of that stream is explained on this wise . 
Mangla was a groat saint and worker of miracles, and at the 
time of the great bathing fair of KarLik was unable or unwilling 
to go to the saeicd stream of the Ganges to perform his ablu- 
tions there. His chda or disciple was much affected at this 
and remonstrated with Mangla, who merely said Ao Gariga 
(come Ganges), whereupon a stream at once burst out beneath 
Us feet and has ever since borne tho name of Aoganga or 
Aganga. The banks of this stream are a favourite plaie for 
burning the dead, and chough in reality only a small drainage 
line which dries up immediately after the rains, local legend 
asserts that it s'nks into the ground and join* the Ganges near 
Tianauj One hundred bighad of fend are held rent-free fn 
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Chitaoli village to support this shrine, which is surrounded by 
numerous tombs o£ former heads of the Bairagi community, and 
on. Hindu holidays, especially the Dasahra, considerable cfowds 
assemble to offer their devotions before the shrine of Hangla. To 
the west of the town, about half a mile away, is the lulcia of Bill i- 
chor, so called from a whose cat was killed here by a 

Mewati robber from Khairgaih, who suffered for his impiety. 
To the noith-wcst is the site of the mud fort, Luxltjby one Saiyid 
All Asghar, and to the west, near muhalla, Muhammad Mah, is 
the iclg'ih To the south of the town and about a mile distant 
is the garden of a pious Mali named Tonya, where a fair is held 
and an image of Mahadeo is placed on a temporary platform and 
worshipped. A temple dedicated to Paneh-mukhi Mahadeo 
exists to the north, near the bastion of the old fort which contains 
the tomb of Kadir Ali Shahid. Ocher temples are that to Badha 
Ballabh in the Chah Rabat quarter; to Mmli Manohar on the 
south ; to Bahbojx in the great linear ; and to Rama in the m anck 
Tiicte are also two savg its of Nanak Pamthi faqvrs whose 
cemetery lies to the south of the town. Close to Qazi Tola is a 
fine garden and building erected by Thakur Bhagwant Singh, 
who possessed great influence in the town dui mg the eighteenth 
century. To the south of the town, again, is the shinne of Jasan 
Deota, at which offerings of ckapatis and Ihw are made when, 
cattle bring foxth their young'. 

SHIKOHAEAD Tahsil and Pargma. 

Tahsil and pargana Shikohabad occupies the south-western 
comer of the district. On the south and west it is bounded by 
the Agia distiiet, with the river Jainua as the diiidxng line on 
the south; on the noith by Mustafa bad and Ghnor; on the east 
by pargana Bamahal, with the Slawah district at the south-east 
corner. Its total area is 18S dl.G acres, oi 2944 square miles, 
and it contains 297 msms'is with 595 mamls and 685 inhabited 
s.tos 

The pargana is well provded with natural chamage, the 
S ngar running thiough the noithem poition, the Sirsa through 
the cea’ie and the Jamna along the south while the tract 
between the Sengar and Sirea in served by the Aganga The 



latter is, however, a small and sluggish stream with a scarcely 
defined bed, and its drainage is not, theiefoie, veiy effective in 
wet seasons. The pargann lies partly in the central damn it tract, 
but the balk of it falls within the light loam or Vhur tract. Five 
fairly distinct sketches of con any me recognizable. The fust 
comprises 20 villages along the Sengar and consists chiefly of 
loam and mar, though a high lidge of sand urns thioiigh the 
centre along the left bank with light loam in. the neighbomhood. 
This tiact has a good deal of stable canal irrigation. The 
second is a continuation of the mam portion of Mnsrafahad, 
which it closely resembles, though it lias more good jhils, A 
few villages ou the bolder have the Vais nr i weed. The thiid 
tract extends along the Sirsa river and, witli the exception of the 
big bhior spur mossing it to the east, compiises all the villages, 
lying one or two deep, on either side of that stteam, fiom the 
town of Shikohabad to Ukhreud. The soil is the finest light loam 
or pirn, more fnableand easily worked than dam it, and capable 
of producing all kinds of crops to perfection. There is no usa> 
and nearly the whole area is cultivated, while there is ample n liga- 
tion both from wells and the canal, and the enltivatois are 
laigely of the best classes The only drawback is that since the 
opening of the Bhognipur Canal a good many villages of this 
tract aie apt to get too much water and to suffer from actual 
waterlogging occasionally and from over-dampness and chilli- 
ness of the soil more or less always. Some of them have deteri- 
orated, apparently for this reason. The fourth tract comprises 
the remaining villages of the pargana other than those inter- 
sected by the ravines of the Jamna or lying along that river. The 
predominant element here is sand, and though in places there 
is a good deal of light pira of productive quality, the soil is 
generally veiy thin, degenerating at times into miserable rolling 
sand of the poorest description. Irrigation is usually difficult and 
insufficient and the less industrious and sic if ul castes, such as 
Ahirs, prevail among the cultivators TJio tiact is theiefoie 
comparatively a poor and precarious one, though it has improved 
in places where the Bhognipur Canal water now roaches. The 
fifth tract takes m the villages along the J umn a and its ravines 
Xt is locally called the kariha and is unique in the difltr ct. An 
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ordinary typical village has three portions; first; the portion to 
the north; lying still on the plateau level of the rest of the 
pargana. This is called the uparhar, a terra which explains 
itself. From this a series of extensive; intricate and deep 
ravines, alternating with high spurs and ridges, clothed usually 
with low frees, scrub and coarse vegetation, but often bare, 
begins to radiate downwards and continue to the Jamna. This 
is the second portion of the typical ravine village, locally kncwa 
as bekar. It generally occupies the greater part of the whole 
village area. Between the lavinos, however, and the Jamna, at 
the foot of the high cliffs, there is frequently a shelf, or series of 
shelves of lowlying arable land, called haohhar in the ease of the 
upper ledges, while the lowest ledge of all, a strip of moist soil 
along the water’s edge, bears the special name of tir, Cultivation 
is practically confined to the uparhar and haohhar, though 
patches of arable soil occur in the behar, and are called darda 
when found at the top of the ravines, and jhori when at the foot. 
The uparha r soil is similar to that of the neighbouring portions 
of the fourth tract, but irrigation is usually difficult and scanty. 
The soil in the kaahhor varies. When it is beyond the reach 
of the river floods it deteriorates, but on the whole it is fairly 
fertile. The tir is rich when available 

The Jamna, has here a very contorted course, though it has 
not changed its bed to any appreciable extent within recent 
times. But in three villages of this tract there is, in addition to 
the typical soils already described, another locally known as 
bhagna , occurring along what is undoubtedly an old bed of the 
Jamna. It is rich and moist and, though wells are sometimes 
dug, can produce good double-crops year after year without any 
artificial application of water. The village sites in this tract are 
usually perched on the top of high cliffs and look like mountain 
fastnesses, which indeed m the turbulent past they seem to have 
been. 

The cultivated area of the tahsil is now 125,146 acres as 
compared with 128,945 at the previous settlement. Of this 
95,805 acres are irrigable, an increase of 13,732 acres in the 30 
years, chiefly due to the new Bhognipur Canal, which has sup- 
planted well irrigation over 'a considerable area The irrigated 

17 
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are& in a normal yeai is 45 per cent, of the total cultivated area 
the third lowest in the district, but in the hirlcha the percent- 
age Is of course considerably below that of any other tract. But 
though there has been a groat falling off in the number of earthen 
wells, maso nry wells have multiplied. The culturablo area (waste 
and fallow) is 11,054 acres and the non-oilturable 49,262 acres, 
while 2,354 acres are planted with groves. The principal crops 
grown in the rabi are wheat, barley and gram, alone and in 
combination, and a considerable area is now under poppy, a new 
development. In the kharif the chief crops are bajra, juar and 
cotton, grown alone or in combination noth arhar and maize. 

Ahirs are largely predominant among the cultivators, but 
there are also large numbers of Thakurs, including Kirars, and 
of Brahmans, and a good sprinkling of ICachhis, Lodhas and 
Cbamars. The tabsil has thei efore among its great diversity of 
tenants a fair proportion of the better cultivating castes. 
Occupancy tenants hold 57 per cent of the total holdings aiea, 
rather less than m other parganas, but here as slsen here the 
average size of the holdiugs has diminished. The average 
incidence per acre of occupancy rentals is Rs. 4 30 and of non- 
occupancy rentals Rs 5 15, the increase since the last settlement 
being 16 5S per cent, for the former and 474 4 per cent, for the 
latter. The rent mtes vary from Rs. 11-9-0 for the best quality 
of irrigated getuhan to Re. 1-4-0 for the worst soils in the ravines. 

The revenue demand is now Rs. 2, Si, 056. All kinds of 
tenures exist from single mmmeh/n to the several forms of 
communal proprietorship, the bhaiyctcltUTU form being found 
mostly among the Ahir communities owning the JTamna villages 
in 17 mohals of 10,541 acres. Though single zcmmclan has more 
than doubled since last settlement, 62-5 pei cent, of the tahsil is still 
held by co-parcenary communities, mostly imperfect paUicla>ri and 
consisting mainly of Ahirs and Thakurs, who are in the majority 
of cases petty peasant proprietors, often hardly as well off as 
their tenants.^ A striking exception to this statement is the Ahir 
community of Bharaul, in the north of the pargana, whose head 
m Ohaudhn Samam Singh. This body now owns 17 villages 
m this district in whole or in part. A portion of their property 
was received in reward for loyal service m tbe Mutiny, when 
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they led the combination which repelled the rebel Raja of 
Mam.pu.ri from his attack on Shikohabad. Ahxrs head the list 
o£ the landholdmg castes with 52,700 acies, Thaknrs coming 
nest with 46,405 acres, of which more than half belongs to Kirars. 
Brahmans own 35, OSS acres, Kayasths 14,291, Musalmans 6,463, 
and the money-lending castes, Banias, Mahajans and Khafctns, 
hold 22,663 acres. These latter have been steadily extending 
their possessions during the last 30 yeaiB at the expense of the 
old hereditary castes. 

Of the leading landholders Thakur Laik Singh, a Kirar, is 
perhaps the largest, owning Muhammadpur Labhaua, where he 
resides, and a number of other villages which are well managed. 
The Raja of Bhadawar m the Agra district owns the two kachhar 
villages of Bhartar and Kali&npnr Muajl on the ffamna, opposite 
Batesar, free of revenue. The Kayasths, the descendants of the 
old Q,anunoos, are represented by two branches, one of Madanpur 
and the other of Shikohabad. The former, with Lala Madho 
Naraiu as its head, owns, besides Madanpur, a number of 
lucrative villages and shares in. Shikohabad. To the lattei 
belong M ohm pur, Durgapur-Mohnipur, Kagla Umar and 
Lakhanpui. The Khattns, iepresented by Sompat Rai and 
Batesar Rath of Shikohabad, own now Aswa, Mnhammadpur 
Sarai, Jawai, Shahpur and. shares m other villages in this tahsil 
and m Mustafabad, The principal Brahman proprietors are 
those of Bhadesra, who also own Qamarpur, Baijua, Ubti and 
other villages. The Mmalmam landowners are the Saiyids of 

Shikohabad and Sarai Bhartara. 

At the census of 1901 the population of the tahsil was 
157,659, an increase of 12-75 per cent, over the figures for 1891, 
but 9-84 per cent, only over those for 1372, the tahsil having 
suffered like most other parts of the district from the wet seasons 
of 1881—1891. The density is 537 to the square mile of total 
area and 808 to the square mile of cultivation. The population 
is overwhelmingly Hindu, there being only 11,(59 Musalmpns, 
chiefly to be found in Rapri and Shikohabad, and 1,310 
representatives of other religions. Among the Hindu castes Ahirs 
vastly preponderate with 33,903 members, Chjunars coming next 
with 20 692, ftnd alter them Rajputs with 16 3 18, Brahmans 
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numbeied 15, 714, and no other caste had a membership of over 
10,000, the most mi.me.rona being Lodhas, 7.151 , Gadariyas, 
5,172; Banias and Mahajnns, 4,725 , and Kahars, 2,996. The 
tahsd contained 2,36 i representatives of that somewhat, rare easte, 
the Kadheias, who are a subdivision of the Mallahs. They arc 
all collected in the Jamna villages, where they have settled clown 
as cultivators, X J raetieally all the Kirars are also to ho found 
in this tahsil, though as they were not recorded as a separate 
caste at this census, no figures are available. They aic much 
better cultivators than most Rajputs. 

The tahsil contains two towns : Shikohabad a notified aiea, 
and Sirsaganj an Act XX town, with populations of 11,139 and 
6,043, respectively. These arc two of the few marts in the distnot 
which have any external trade. The foimcr contains the head- 
quarters of the tahsil and besides some local trade iu cloth and 
cotton exports a certain amount of gram, while at the latter an 
important cattle-market is held twice a week, and sugar, grain 
and cotton are collected for export Factories for ginning and 
pressing cotton have recently been established m each town. 
Xanshahra, to the east of Shikohabad, manufactures iron vessels 
and shoes, and Urmara Kirar, close by, turns out glass bangles 
in large quantities, With these exceptions the tahsil is a purely 
rmal tract with no other industries than agriculture, and though 
there are 39 villages with populations of over 1,000, one, 
the enormous ravine village Orawar Ilasht Taraf, having 4,265 
inhabitants, theie is none that has any claim to be called a town. 

The tahsil is on the whole well provided with communica- 
tions The main line of the East Indian Railway ums through 
it from east to west with four stations within its borders, at 
Bhadan, Kauraia, Shikohabad and Makhanpni, Of theso 
Shikohabad is the most important, being the junction for the 
new line to Mampuri and Farrukhabad, Besides the railway 
there is a first-class metalled road connecting Shikohabad with 
Mampun, 30 miles away, and another leads to Agra city, 38 
miles off. Other good metalled roads run to Jasrana and Etawah, 
to Sirsaganj, and towards the Jamna, the latter being metalled 
only as far as Nasirpur 10 miles away and giving access to the 
famous Bates ar fair There are also several good MunetaJIed 
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roads ; on© from. Siliohabad to Mustafabad, and five radiating 
out from Sir sagan j to Etawah, Karhal, Mainpuri, Araou and 
Nasirpur on the Batesar road. Shikohabad formed, in Musalman 
tunes, part of the old pargana of Rapid, from which it was 
separated in 1824, since when four villages have been added to 
it from Mustafabad and 34 from the old pargana of Dehli-Jakhan. 
Its history will be found in the descriptions of Shikohabad and 
Rapri. The tahsil is m charge of a subdivisions! officer stationed 
at Mainpim, and magisterial powers are also exercised by the 
tahsildar* There are police stations at Sirsagauj and Shikohabad, 
and part of the Ghiror police circle, also, falls within the tahsil 
boundaries. 


SXRSAGAXJ, Pargana and Tahsil Shikohabad, 

This small town, m 27° 3' 17, and 78° 46' E., lies on the 
Shikohabad-Etawah xoad 29 miles from the latter and six miles 
from the former, north of the East Indian Hail way station of 
Kamara, with which it is connected by a metalled road foui miles 
in length. The town lies in two revenue villages, Susa and 
Dayaganj, and its name, a common one, is traceable no doubt 
to the same origin as that of the Sirsa river which flows a short 
distance past the south of the town. The population is 6,043, the 
principal castes being Banias, Mahajans, Kirar Thakurs, 
Chamars, Kaehhis and Musalmans. The town is administered 
under Act XX and has a police force of one jamadar and nine 
chaukidars, together with a staff of sweepers for samtaiy 
purposes. The total income of the town m 1908 was Es. 1,724, 
Rs, 1,200 being derived from a house-tax and Rs S21 from the 
sale of refuse. The town is important chiefly as a trade-centre, 
lying as it does at the terminus of no less than six roads coming 
into it from all directions. The Etawah road runs through the 
town and is its main, thoroughfare, The market-place, II . likes - 
ganj, a Government property, was completed by Mr. Rallies, the 
collector of Mampuri, in 1852, and is a fine open square to the 
south of the Etawah road, the shops on each side being the pro- 
perty of the traders, A market is held here every Wednesday 
and Thursday the ch'of oommoditi ^ besides corn being ghi and 
cotton Ii 1S63 the bazar nas threat ned j i al msik t 
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Mohanganj, belonging to the zemindars, and the collector issued 
stringent regulations limiting the brokers’ fees, which threatened 
to become so exorbitant as to drive the traders to Mohan gang 
This action was sufficient to prevent Mohanganj becoming 
established, and Raikesganj is the only market-place at the 
present day, A committee of tradcis agreed to maintain the 
bazar and its gates m a proper state of repairs and cleanliness. 
The main street is lined with shops, and though narrow is well 
kept and drained. Most of the traders are Jains and several 
Jain temples exist in the town. At the southern end of the town 
is a very handsome little mosque covered with floral designs 
picked out in red against its whitened surface. There arc two 
cotton ginning factories at the western entrance of the town, 
as well as a police station, post-office and towm school, 

' URESAR, Pargana, and Tahsil Mustafa bad. 

This village is comprised m the revenue v Muzas of Uresai 
Gajadhar Singh, Uresar Samara Singh and Uresar Rudar Singh. 
It life in 27° 27' 27. and 7S° 41' E., about 28 miles to the west of 
Mampnri. Its population in 1901 numbered 4,055, of whom 2,057 
were males and 1.998 females. Classified according to religions 
there were 3,722 Hindus, 188 Musalmans and 95 others. The 
mmindars are Chauhan Thakurs of the Partabnair stock and 
the eponymous Gajadhar Singh was an honorary magistrate 
The total area of the village is 3,948 acres, and nearly the whole 
of the cultivated area, which amounts to 1,942 acres, is irrigable. 
There arc 27 outlying hamlets The revenue demand is 
Rs 5,830. There are a vernacular school, a pbst-offiee and a 
bazar here. Kunwar Dirgpal Singh, honorary magistrate, holds 
his court here, and Kunwar Sultan Singh is the village mtmsif 
of the Uresar circle. 


USNIDA, Pargana GirtaOB, Tahsil Maiupubi. 

This village, m 27° 20' ST. and 78° 49' E., lies about 21 
miles west of Mampnri and 12 miles north of Ghiror. The 
■topulation in 1901 was 2,181, of whom 1,199 were males and 982 
femalfe Classified according to rel gion there were 2 099 
HinJhs 82 M while according to occu] ntions 
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there were 14 samvndars, 1,352 cultivators, 142 traders and 111 
abourers. The village, which contains a vernacular school, 
covers a total area of 2,979 acres, out of which 1,323 acres &i<- 
mltivated, only 46 being irrigated from, the canal. There are 
nine hamlets. It comprises one mahal, assessed at Rs. 3,900, and 
the mrn/vndars are Thakurs. 
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Table III , — Vital statistics. 
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Table VIII .— Cognisable crime. 
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Year. 

Number of case? investi- 
gated by police — ■ 

Number of pei 

Suo 
mo tv 

By j 
orders or 
Magis- 
trate 

Sent up 
for tnal. 


Acquit- 
ted or 
dis- 
charged 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 
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1892 

Hi 

II* 

2,214 

18 

1,063 

1,543 

467 

1393 


... 

1,898 

49 

1,055 

1,709 

413 

1894 

... 

... 

1,777 

41 

1.139 

1,660 

433 

1895 


... 

1,685 

38 

1,072 

1,516 

414 

1896 

... 

♦M 
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30 

1,003 

1,435 

501 
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•V 

1,912 

51 

1,309 

1,734 

461 
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III 

1,279 

31 
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1,460 

365 
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«*• 

111 
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29 

1,161 

1,494 
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»»• 
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44 
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16 
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21 
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IM 
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1,249 
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*~ 

... 
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933 

1,009 
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Tabi/e X.— Present clcni'ind for revt-nv ;e and cesses j 
the y°nr 331-1 Fasli. 


Purgana and 

Whore included 
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Akbari • 
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J Cesses, 

1 

lotnl 

Inside 

aci 

t ill si 1. 

Culti- 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
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Its. 

Its. 

Rs a p 

Malnpnn 

Bhongaon San], 

1,00 812 

: 10,091 

. 1,10,003 

; 2 4 7 

Ghiror 

Rapid 

1,01,187 

io, u' 1 

- 1,13,306 

2 11 1 

Kuraoli 

Kuiaoli 

46 413 

1 4,641 

5Jj05-i 

3 12 10 

Tahail Mam put i. 

•• 

2,48, 112 

24,S51 

2 s 73.26r, 

2 5 0 

Bhongaon 

Bkongion 

1,88,447 

18,813 

2,07,292 

2 1 0 

Bewar 
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2,540 

27,039 

14 8 
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Patti Ah pur , 

20,781 
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j 1 1 0 
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ganj. 
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81,801 

8,181 

89,08 

I 

,354 
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Talisil Bhongaon 

•* 

3,16,431 

31,641 

3,18,075 

1 35 11 

Ktukal , 
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91,026 

9,430 

1,03, 162 

2 15 7 

Bainahal 

E tats all 

93,156 

9,340 
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3 12 o 
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1,87,182 

18,732 
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2 1 1 2 

Skikohabad 
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2 7 2 
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bnd. 
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3,50,76,8 

3 0 7 
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3 0 7 
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T&lml Sh 

Year, 

| Under 

1 Mb 2,000 
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Ks 2,000 

Year 

Under 

Ea 2,0 00 

| sr 

5 01 
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i 01 

! *« 
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t* 

6h 

O' 

a> 

si 

CD 

er 
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<A 

■< 

« 
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CO 

CP 

4) 

CO 

CP 
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cr 
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c3 
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1 5 
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35 
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H % 

20n 

3 636 
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I 302 

1-1,874 

| 44 

1,004-0.0 

1302-91 


193 

3,082 

1692-93... 

f 297 

4,436 

| 3b 

4,468 0-0 

1899-01 

* 1 

194 

3,0 73 

1893-94 .. 

> 236 

U.ISS 

1 37 

3,003-0-0 

1891-95 


josj 

3,(51 

1894-95 , 

[ 317 

4,173 

3S 

3,945-0-0 

1395-Q6 


2l0i 

3,381 

1S95-96 . 

335 

4,271 

33 

1 S 760-0-3 

1896-97 


2021 

1 

3,280 

1896-97,., 

291 

4,161 

31 
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8,8 03 
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273 

4,412 

41 
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1 Sts 

1 
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2G0 

4.136 

43 
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■«» 

181 1 
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240 

3,300 

89 
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1800-01 
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235 

3,783 
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4,001 

34 
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66 


1,566 
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85 

3,220 

29 
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85 
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82 
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88 
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Rs 2 000 
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15 
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10 

10 

0 

10 

11 

10 

b 

8 
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7 
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6 
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Its 
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638 
689 
541 
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7oaj 
623 
534 
642 
673 
507 
685 
534 
429 
436 
360 


I 


160 
lTOj 
3 76, 


172 

16 V 

l7l 

183, 

l9sj 

187' 

137' 

177 

17-tj 

S3 

60 

61 

5S 

51 


Rs 

3,064j 

2,807' 

2,918 

2,90aj 

3,010 

2,671 

2/30 

2,951 

8,241 j 

S,21')[ 

3,199 

2,984; 

3,056; 

2,059 

1,554 

1,525 

1,534 

1,278 


17' 

] 

IS 

19 

20 1 

20 


jj 


Mml Karbal. 


Under 

Ra 2,000 


Rs 


26! 2,693|l!4 
24 j 2,52 o|l34 


I 


24| 2,525 
2j] 2,334 
20 j 2 3U. 
21 2,341 

24 2 352] 
23] 2,303' 

25 2,3361 
2oj 2,547 
2o! 2,773 
30 2/85 
26, 2,o0t 


1,633 

1,S6: 

1/27 

2,034j 

2,090 


132 

142 

131 
126 

132 
31 

132 

133 

133 

134 
139 

38 

59 

57 

53 

65 


Ts 

2,211 
2,167 
i 2,164 
2,341 


i 2,193 
2,171 
2,192 
2,242 
! 2,296 
j 2,344 
■ 2,269 
i 2,235 


2,353 

1,503 

1.559 

1,502 

1,415 

1,692 

I 


Over 
Rs 2,000. 


Rs. 

21 1 1,774 
20 j 1,659 
19 I 1,612 
19 1 1,612 

18 1,665 

19 1/78 

18 1 1/34 

19 j 1/17 
17 ! 1/26 
15 1 1,364 


1,535 

1,552 

1,436 

1,137 

1,026 

958 

880 

822 
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Mmnpuri District 


Table XVII .— Distribution of Police, 1905 


— 

Tliaaa. 

Sub- 

inspec- 

tors. 

Head- 

con* 

a tables. 

Can- 
al, able*. 

Munici- 

pal 

police. 

Town 

police. 

1 

' 


3 

4 

5 

6 

Main purl 

3 

4 

40 

„ , 

1 S 

Btiongaou ... 

2 

1 

| 13 

«•* 


Kishm ... 

2 

1 

, 12 

»•* 

. 

Bowar 

2 

1 


H4 

*»*■ 

Kara oh ... 

2 

1 

1 13 


9 

Kurra. 

2 

1 

IS 


’•5 

Xarhal 

2 

I 

13 

»»* 

12 

Gluror 

2 

2 

16 

•* 

i 

Sirs&ganj ... 

2 

1 

10 

.. 

•JO 

* 

Shikohabad 

2 

2 

10 


19 

Mustafabad 

2 

2 

17 

... 

6 

Kka 

2 

3 

34 

... 

»#► 

Civil iteserva ... 

7 

12 

57 


H. 

Armed Police 

1 

1 

1 

l 

20 

) 

1 27 

... 

I 

1 

l 

1 

l 
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e XV1IL — Education, 1908. 


Total 

Secondary education, 

■ : Primary education. 

Scholars, 

t* 

pW 

O 

O 

15 

GQ 

1 

| Scholars. 

E f' 

O 

o 

•s 

CG 

Scholars, 

Males 

! . 

to 

0/ 

% 

B 

r° 

Ph 

m 

CD 

C9 

3 

9 

*C3 

g 

Q 

Pm 

; Males. 

Females, 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 

1 

4,013 

54 

6 

853 


120 

3,134 

54 

3,548 

53 

6 

736 

, 

119 

2,783 

63 

4,230 

138 

6 

768 


116 

3,445 

138 

4,652 

140 

7 

861 

* 

126 

3,791 

140 

4 701 

147 

7 

862 

**» 

126 

3,839 

147 

4,541 

156 

6 

828 

« 

121 | 

3,704 

156 

4,843 

183 

6 

788 


138 

: 4,065 

183 

5,016 

173 

6 

752 


148 

4,264 

173 

4 678 

181 

C 

776 


142 

3,902 

181 

6,991 

830 

6 

877 

i 

158 

5,114 

829 

7,169 

704 

6 

886 


229 

6,283 

704 

7,943 

797 

6 

946 

i 

24S 

6,997 

796 

7,757 

1 

1 

[ 

1 

888 

7 

1,140 

i 

1 

94 

i 

1 

i 

1 

! 

242 

\ 

6,617 

i 

1 

1 

794 


$ 
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List of Schools, 1903 . 


Tahsil, 

1 

Locality 

Class. 


/ Maunpuii „ 

High School 

/ 

Ditto 

Mission High School 


Ditto 

’Vornaeoiar Middle School, 


Auoelilia 

Pumary School 


Jeimii 

Ditto 


Sikaudarpur 

Ditto 


Ghiroi- ... ... 

Ditto 


Nauney 

Ditto 


Auien 

Ditto 


Nanning pur 

Ditto 


Bhatani 

Ditto 


Ghitanii 

Ditto 


Fazilput 

Ditto 


Kuraoii 

Ditto 


DaulatpUT 

Ditto 


Lalpur 

Ditto 


Kuchela 

Ditto 


Lakhaura 

Ditto 


Angautha 

Ditto 


Jawupur 

Ditto 


Usuida 

Ditto 


Tinranli ... 

Ditto 


Madhan 

Idtto 

ilftiupun *»* j 

Bolahar 

Ditto 

\ 

Ikn 

Paisspnr 

i Ditto 

Ditto 


Isai 

Ditto 


Gan] and Maiupnri free 
schools 

Ditto 


Pui'ohitana ., 

Gals’ School 


Naunor ... 

Ditto 


Kuraoli 

Ditto 


Mampurl ... 

Model School 


Minrtauli 

Aided School 


Kharpari 

Ditto 


Scmai ,,, 

Ditto 


KiBamar 

: Ditto 


Sirsa 

Ditto 


Sorai Latif.,, 

Ditto 


Oe 

Ditto 


J’horwa 

Ditto 


Chapn 

Ditto 


M maims 

Ditto 


Parannkh ... 

Ditto 

1 

\ 

JMUsarpnr 

Ditto 


Ditto 


Shikohabad 

Vernacular Middle School 

f 

Sax Lupus 

Primal y School 

Shikobatad,,, J 

1 

itajauia ... 

Blioraal ... 

iMto 


Sfafchanpur 

D>tto 


Bothra 

*• 

Ditto " 
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MV 


List of Schools, 1 908— (continued). 


Locality. 


Class, 


Average 

attend- 

ance. 


Labhaua 
Sahnouli ... 
fcidanpnr „ 
Kesii 
K&vovi 
Aswai 
Sitnra 
Hagla G-ulal 
Giulia ... 
Smaganj 
Na.n 
tTrmara 

Birai Jahanabad 
Pauctili'i ... 
BhaJan. ... 
Araoa 
Shiibhabad 
Mhkhaiipuv ... 
Dandiamai ... 
Snrujpur . . 

O, awai ... 
Salempur ... 

1 lliam 

IXuiri 

Jairnai 

Girhsm. ... 
Jfasii'par ♦ «* 
Pitepur ... 


Primary School 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Gil la’ School 
Ditto 
D.tto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Aided School 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


5j 

20 

31 

25 

20 

20 

20 

25 

25 

78 

27 

2d 

19 

23 

25 

23 

S3 

17 

18 
21 
2'i 
21 
23 

27 

28 
30 
17 
34 


I KAtlml ... 
Barnabal ... 
Dihali 
Sih'tn 
Chandihra 
Harvvai 
Damper 
lerha. Nana, 
Rahmatullahpur 
rakhjau M 
Katlial 
Katnalpur .. 
Kegl» Dayal 
Chandpura .. 
Dundgioa .. 
Terha ... 


Vernacular Middle School, 

Ptimary School ... 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Aided Girls’ School . 

Aided School ... 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


93 

65 

33 

12 

20 

23 

20 

19 

15 

29 

2d 

Id 

28 

21 

18 

18 


Bhongaon ... 
AliKheia ... 
Kirpalpnr ... 
Kir pin 
Kishm ... 
Allahibid .. 
Dewar 


Vernacular Middle School, 
Primary School 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

Ditto ■* 

D‘ to 


143 

121 

50 
73 

51 
62 
92 
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Mavnpu/ri District. 


List of Sehools, 1908 — (continued). 


T»hsil 


Bliongaon- 
(i eonclud - 


Locality. 


Mustafabad J 


Class. 


Kusmsra 


, 

Piimftry School 

Torarpur 

, 

.. 

Ditto 

Snltanganj 

«. 


Ditto 

Kinawar 


Hl 

Ditto 

Katra S»man 


Ditto 

Autfladb 



Ditto 

Agbar 

4.4 


Ditto 

Jagatpnr 

1 


Ditto 

Naig-awan 

..a 

4.1 

Ditto 

Tarha 

ltl 


Ditto 

Gujarpur 

HI 


Ditto 

liatanpnr 



Ditto 

Garhia 


44 

Ditto 

Pharenji 



Ditto 

Beoganj 



Ditto 

Kaitliauli 

*M 


Ditto 

Sugaon 



Ditto 

Sahara 



Ditto 

Hnmayunpui' 

44 

Ditto 

Kagla Pent a 


Ditto 

Salem 


kfe 

Ditto 

IKTab: ganj 

<»« 


Ditto 

Chliachha. 

HI 


Ditto 

Jaramai 

• •• 

■ **. 

Ditto 

Ajitgaaj 


14 

Ditto 

Bewar 


„ 

Girls’ School 

Knsmara 



Ditto 

Ali Khera 



Di tto 

Bichhwan 



Aided School 

Barauli 



Ditto 

Jaraali 



Ditto 

Hmdapur 


H4 

Ditto 

Barhat 



Ditto 

Ebamsrauli 


Ditto 

Hangaon 


„ 

Ditto 

Tiliani 

M 


Ditto 

Chilaunsa 

... 

>* 

Ditto 

Jasrana 

, 


Primary School 

Barb am 

4.« 

44 

Ditto 

Mustafabad 

A 

Primary School 

Uresar 

,, 

4M 

Ditto 

Khairgarh 

M* 


Ditto 

Pamdhat 



Ditto 

Pharha 

III 


Ditto 

Baraga on 


„ 

Ditto 

Bhadana 



Ditto 

Kasiari 



Ditto 

Hatwant 


/ 

Ditto 

Jhap&ra 


HI 

Ditto 

Eta 


, , 

Ditto 

Kaurara Bnzurg 

1 H 

Ditto 

Estaofi Jaisngbpnr 

-* 

Ditto 
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List of Schools. 1908 — (concluded). 


Locality, 

Class, | 

! 

Average 

attend- 

unce. 

v T ag!a Dliir 

Primary School 

21 

Baum Sanaura 

Dii to 

18 

■fnruo , . 

Ditto 

n 

failai 

Ditto 

17 

Pilakhtar ... 

Ditto 

31 

6*ba.t ... 

Ditto 

. 15 

(vliudadadpur 

Ditto 

11 

[Cesh par 

Ditto 

13 

EHuirgarh ... 

Aided Quia’ School 

2 i 

rhararu 

Aided School 

28 

Sankimi 

Ditto 

£0 

Katana Harsa .. 

Ditto 

le- 

Khant ililaoh 

Ditto 

ss 

STizampur , 

Ditto 

18 

Kanwara . , 

Ditto 

21 

hamper 

Ditto ... 

16 


i 


i 

i 

■; 


1 
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ROADS, 1908 


A.— Pboyisciak. 


Miles Pur. Pt. 


(i) Giand Trunk load, Aligaib, Etab and Cawiipoie 
section. 

(li) Agra, Mainpun and Bkongaon Trunk road ... 
*(ni) Etaivub, Beivai and Fatchgarh road ... 

Total 


A.— LocAx. 

Z‘A.—-Firsi‘cla$> metalled roads bridged and drained 
throughout. 

fi) Et«h and Shikobahad ro>»d 

(ii) Sbikohabad railway feeder road 

(iii) Jasrana and Mustafatud road ... 

(tv) Sirsagtiii] and Batesar road 
tlv) Ghiroi und Jasraua ioad ... .. 

f^vi) GUiroi K'isuia railu ay feeder road ... 


! 37 

2 

510 

! 45 

6 

567 

| 80 

1 

93 

103 

2 

500 

19 

7 

S90 

1 

4 

ISO 

6 

7 

600 

2 

2 

280 

9 

5 

222 

J 

2 

180 


i 


St a tion roads 

(i) Post-office to cricket ground road 
(n) Groat circular load 
(ni) Little „ „ 

(iv) Sansarpur junction 
(y) Ditto t.o dik bungalow road 
(vi) C) icket-giound to Bhongaon load 
(Yu) Encamping-ground road 
(nn) Police lines load 
(it) Cbuich to Judge's court road 
(x) Judge's court to Is an Nadi road 
(Xi) Church to Isan Nadi load, 

(in) Post-office to Collector’s kaekakri road 
(sin) Kacbahri junction road 
(*tv) Jail road 

(xy) Judge’s court to city road . . 

(xvi) City to Devi road 


Total 


Z'S, — First'dass local installed roods partially bridged 
and drained J 


(1) Mainpnri and Kuiaoli road ,. 
(n) Mam puu and Etawab ioad . 
(m) Shikohabad and Sirsaganj load 
(iv) Shikohabad and Bate sm mud 
(y) Kumar a railway feeder road 


Total 

Beconi-olctst uninstalled roads 

(!) Sbikoha&nd and Batesar toad 
(11) Ghiror and Kmaoli road ... 


f li 7 307 


i 

i 


5) 

5 

279 

11 

4 

130 

18 

4 

0 

7 


0 

8 

3 

0 

1 

_ 2 _ 

190 

4t; 

7 

'“20 

3 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 


• ProYinoolixod from 1st Aprd 1B08 t E* and metalled ~n 1307 06. 
$ AotaoHy br dged and drained throughout 
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BOADS, 1908— (concluded). 


— Second-class umnetalled roads— (concluded). 


Miles Fur. Ft. 


Jasrana and Baragaon road ... ... ... 

Sirsaganj and Araon i oad ... ... ... 

liraagan] and Etawah road . 

Mustafabad and Pharhn road 
Sirsaganj and Kurlial road ... ... 

Karhal and Kishni road 
Bliadan railway feeder road 
Mampuri, Blianwat and Saman road 
Karim gsnj and Btcbhwan road 
Vlaichanpur railway station, road 
jbbaelilia and Ali-Kliora road 
.Jadar Bar waza road and Isan Nadi road to distil- 
lery road. 


Total 

d-class roads latticed and surfaced lut not drained 

fuatafabad and Paindhafc road 
rlampun and Sirsaganj road 
irsiganj and Batesar road 
■ hrror and Karbal road 
ibilcohibid and Mustafabad road 


Total 

Fourth-class roads banked hit not surfaced, 
partially bridged and drained. 

'eindiiat and Kailai road ... 
instafabad and Kana-Kuan road 
fuaiaii and Pacbawar road ... 
ibiror and Pacha war road ... 
falhor to Jarara road 
awapur and Dannahar road 
Jagana to Gangai road . . 

’ul Pacliawar to Nagla Pateb Khan road 
J ul Aurangabad to Pul Patikra and Bamgaon road, 
T<i gla Salebi to Knsian and Baragaon T oad 
Mota Alipur road 


Total 


GltASD IOIAI 


2 

3 

0 

6 

4 

0 

12 

0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

16 

0 

0 

19 

4 

u 

2 

0 

0 

17 

0 

Q 

8 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

109 

6 

0 

2 

4 

0 

1 23 

4 

0 

7 

3 

0 

IS 

2 

0 

12 

0 

0 

bO 

5 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

4 

7 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

65 

7 

0 

416 

1 439 


• Banked and dressed n 1BOS 





Mampuri District 


FERRIES, 1908. 


Name of ferry, j Name of ril!a<*i' Tahsil, Management, 



Enjglwt ...j Hajghat \ Biiongaem District Board 


Bhanao, Maara Bhanaa .. Ditto _ Ditto 
Aunfldh. 

Hanna Kliers, ... H.mnu SUara Ditto „ Ditto 
Cttkargtata Kofearghata j Ditto ...j Ditto 
Alupnra ,, Al»pora ...j Matapuri j Ditto 


i 
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if inpw i District 


MARKETS, 1908. 


Tahsils. 

Towns or villages 

'■ Market days. 


Maaclinana, ... 

Sunday and Wednesday, 


Manner 

Monday 


Kviaoli .., ... 

Monday and Pi id.iy, 

M^iiipun »** ^ 

Glmor 

Tuesday and End ay 


Darbah 

Monday and Thursday 

' 

Kosma ... 

Sunday and Thursday, 

i 

Allahabad 

Monday and Friday. 

I 

Aung 

Weduesd ly and S lturd iy. 


Knndi 

Wednesdiy and Sunday. 


Tarapui, mazia. Ilafcpao ... 

Ditto. 


Kusraaia , ... 

Monday and Thursday. 


Rewar 

Tuesday and Fiidiy, 


K.ifcra, mazia Saman . . 

Sunday and Thursday 


Cliaaiupm* ... . . 

Tuesdiy and Saturday. 


Kiblmi 

Ditto 

Bliongum ... ' 

Mahuli-Shanuhergauj 

Monday and Parlay 


itamn.igar 

, Monday and Thursday, 


XublaftlQ] 

Ditto 


Ais.iru 

Sunday and Wednesday, 


Kumliaul 

Tuesday md Mtaiday. 


I.ngion 

Sunday ami Thui bday. 


Oln 'am 

Monday and Fuday, 


Ah Khaia 

Tut sdiy and Fudiiy 


B irauh ... ... 

Ft iday. 


Lalupura 

Wednesday. 

/ 

Kaihal ... ... 

Sunday and Tliuisday. 

[ 

lvialunpm, mazra P.rtara, 

Tuesday and Siturday. 


Kim a Kliaa .. 

Wednesday md Sit unity 


Itampnra, mazrr Karra ... 

Tliui sdiy and Saturdiy. 

Kaihal .. ' 

M&kluam, mazra Ffmauh 

Tuesday and Saturday, 

f 

Krthnii 

Monday and Finlay. 

l 

Dalelnagar ... 

Ditto. 

\ 

Dihuli 

Monday and Satuvd iy 


STawa Telirag-aon 

L'uesdiy and SuUudiy. 

r 

Skikohabad , . 

Tuesday and Fuday. 


Sirsaganj ... 

Monday and Wednesday, 

bJnxojrtbda \ . 

Bharaul 

Wednesday and S iturday. 

1 

Saihupur ... 

Tuesday and Friday. 

f 

Klmrgarli 

Monday and Friday, 


Mustafabad ... 

Sunday and Thursday. 


Parham , . ... 

Tuesday and SUuiday 


Phatha 

Monday and Friday. 

Mastafabnd ' 

Uresar Gsjadhar Singh 

Sunday and Wednesday. 

1 

Jasrana 

Sit days except Monday* 

j 

Rabat ... 

Wednesday and Saturday, 

1 

Kusiari 

Ditto. 


SI efchapnr Hatwant 

Thursday 


A PPENDIX. 


XtXlll 


FAIRS, 19C8. 



f 



Approsi- 

Locality 




mate 

Name of fairs ( 

Date 

average 





attend- 





anee. 

M,t npun 

Haidal fair 


Sawan Stidi 15th 

200 

Ditto 

Devi fair 

,, 

Chait Badi 8th , 

10 0CO 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Chait Sudi 8th 

4,000 

Aunchha 

Raghia-j fair 


Chait Sudi 9th 

400 

Ditto 

| Mahadeo fair 


Bhadon Sudi loth , 

6.000 

Bidiuun 

Makiand fair 


Eatik Sudi 15th ... 

1,000 

Sujrai 

J Tlj fair 


Chait Badi 3rd 

700 

latehganjpur ... 

j Mihadeo fan 


Phagun Badi 13th.„ 

500 

Sarhpura 

Ditto 


Ditto 

400 

Isai Sara! 

I Ditto 


Bhadon Sudi 14th ... 

B0 

Allahabad 

Kale Khan fair 

On every Thursday... 

600 

Ditto 

Devi fair 

+•> 

Chait Sudi 6th 

4,000 

Aungh 

Ditto 

,, 

Chait Sudi 15th 

250 

Kusrtma 

Mahadeo fair 

Ml 

Phagun Sudi 13th. 

25 

Chuuniaipur .. 

Devi fair 


Atarh Sudi 15th 

400 

Mahul i-S h a m- 

Ditto 

»« 

Chait Sudi 9th 

300 

shergang 



Ditto 

Ditto 

Mahadeo fair 


100 

Laigaon 

Bauttkia. ,, 

Ditto 

II 

Asarh Sudi l5th , . 

SOO 

Ditto 


Chait Sudi 13th ... 

£00 

Nagla, Debi .. 

Devi fair 


Baisakb Sudi 13th. ., 

300 

Jakha 

Ditto 


Chait Sudi 6th ... 

1200 

Mlnchhana 

Ditto 


Ditto 8th ... 

2,000 

Ratanpru Bara, 

Ditto 

«* 

Chait >.ud Kuar ... 

2,000 

Bkanwat , , 

Mahadeo fair 

» 1 

.Batik Sudi 2nd , , 

500 & 1.500 

Sakat Bewai 

Devi fair 


Ditto lOth & 15th, 

400 

Dayanatnag a i 

Mahadeo fail 

It 

Pkagun Bidi 13th , . 

1,000 

Mota 

Bagliera 

Devi 

• « 

Chait Sudi 1st to 9thJ 

300 

Taiha, 

Earn Nawmi 

Ml' 

15th Chait to 15th 

400 




Baisakh. 


Dhamianpur 

Sheoratri 

**• 

Phagun Badi 13th, . 

400 

Alipui-Keshon- 

Devi 

t . 

Chan. Sudi 6th .., 

300 

pur, 

N a i g a w a n 

RawNaTviEi 


Chait Sudi 9 th 

150 

Khena, 

■Tatpura 

Chure&ar 

HI 

Katik Sudi 1st 

600 

Hmdupur 

Dhanush-Jng 

Ml 

Aghan Sadi 5th 

125 



ito 15th. 


NagD Barua Nadi 

Devi 


Chait Sudi 5th 

SO 

Sheopuia 

Bhairon 


Chait Sudi 9th 

£50 

Patna Tilua ... 

Mahadeo 


Chait Badi 13 th 


Madhkarpur ... 

Astik 

»* 

On every Monday, in 

\ £00 

Ditto ,,, 

Ditto 


Chait and Knar Sudi 

) each 




9th. 

Dhftnn&u 

Devi 


Chait Sudi 9th and 

400 



Badi 8th. 

each 

Sahara ... j 

Mahadeo 

t» 

Bhadon Sndi 6th . . 

200 

Ohkachha ... ' 

Sobal Sunt 

u 

Every Sunday 

26 

Jog-pur „ 1 ‘ 

Manra Detnpux 

Mahadeo 

i 

Phagun Sudi 13th ... 
Bhadon Sad 6th 

1 1,000 
each 



ixxiv 


Main-pun District 


FAIRS, 1908 — (ciwcltfded). 


mm 

Locality 

Name of fairs 

Date 


All pur Patti 

Mahadeo ... 

Chait Sudi 9th 

Ihougaon , 

Sanda 

Chandpur ... 

Ditto 

Devi 

Phagun Sudi J3th . 
Chait Sudi 8th 

Ditto 

Do 

Asarh Sudi 15th 

—{eOBcM- )• } 

Partabpur 

Badla Shah 

Magh Sudi 6th 

V 

Kui Sanaura .„ 

Mahadeo 

Bhadon Sudi 6th 

( 

Bhongaon 

Ram Lila 

Kuar Badi 13 th 

y 

Karbnl 

Jabs liar 

Bhadon Badi X2th . 

i 

Ditto 

Nemnath 

Chait Badi 9th 

I 

Ditto 

Jagdhar 

Kaitik Badi 2nd ... 


Ditto 

Devi 

Chait Badi 8th 


Karra Kiras ... 

Do 

Ditto 

1 

Urban 

Jidhikar 

Kartik Sudi 16th 


Dihull 

Ditto 

Bhadon Badi 12th . 

1 

Kirthua 

Mahadeo 

Phagun Badi 14th . , 

1 

ltaj pur 

Banuman 

Kartik Sudi 16th 

' 

Dambhira 

Ditto 

Chait Badi 2nd 

1 

j 

Andani 

Mahade o 

Phi gun Badi 13 th .. 

Karhai... J 

Sithan 

Devi 

Baisa kli Badi 3rd ... 


Bansak 

Do. 

Kuar Badi 9th 


Udhan 

Do. 

Chait Sudi Oth 


Dundws 

Do 

Chait Badi 8th 


Bharti 

Bhairon 

Chait Badi 11th , 


Putara , M 

Bahabar Nath... 

Chait Sudi 15th 


Ujbiyam 

Mahadeo 

Phagun Badi 14th 


Nitaoli .. 

Devi ... 

Chait Budi 8th .. 

j 

Bhagwatipur .. 

Do. 

Ditto 


Mansarpur 

Do. 

Chait Badi Oth 


Sanupnra 

Do. 

Ditto 


Barnahal 

Do. 

Ditto 


Lakhanmau 

Do. 

Ditto 


Knmhori 

Do. 

Baieakh Sudi Otli . 

\ 

Chandikra 

Mahadeo 

Chait Sudi 3id 

./ 

Mustafabad 

Ram Naumi 

In Chait 

Mustflf- J 

Pirthipur 

Nngarsen 

Banakh Sudi 8th , 

abaci. ^ 

S&nthi 

Sheorafcri 

Phagun 13 th 

Paiadhat 

Jakhia 

In Magh, when full 
moon is visible on 
Sunday, 
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